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THE  FEUD  OF  OAKFIELD  CREEK. 


BOOK  L  — ELLEN  ESCOTT. 


CHAPTER  L 

THE  LADY  OF  THE  HILLSIDE. 


Tom  Eldok  was  the  son  of  one  of  California's 
wealthiest  and  oldest  citizens,  the  well-known 
millionaire,  Alonzo  Eldon.  Bat  a  few  years  sines 
Tom  lired  on  the  old  Dover  estate,  near  East 
Oakland.  This  estate  was  bis  wife*s  property, 
which  she  had  inherited  from  her  former  hus- 
band, Peter  Dover.  Both  Tom  Eldon  and  his 
wife  were  still  young.  Tom  was  thirty -five. 
Margaret  Eldon  was  five  or  six  years  yoonger. 
Her  first  marriage  bad  been  made  by  her  motb> 
er*s  ambition.  It  had  been  followed,  after  only 
a  year,  by  the  sadden  death  of  the  aged  Peter 
Dover.  Margaret,  left  free  and  rich,  had  been 
wooed  by  Tom  Eldon,  whom  she  had  at  first  re- 
garded with  amusement,  and  afterwards  had  very 
mildly  loved.  They  were  married  in  1878.  They 
had  one  child,  bom  the  next  year.  In  the  an* 
tumn  of  1882,  when  this  tale  begins,  their  friends 
knew  that  their  lives  had  long  been  darkened  by 
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^B  one  Tery  gloomy  shadow.     Exactly  how  it  had 

^1  ufTectcU   tbeir  relittioii!),  nobody   could   be   sure. 

H  Buc  obrioiuly,  as  the  years  went  by,  it  did  not 

H         *       bring  them  any  closer  together. 
^m  Jealousy  is  n  familiar  cause  for   bhcIi  griefs. 

H  But  their  jealousy,  if  it  nUll  exiKtcd,  liiid  bad  a 

H  ctirioiu  beginning.     Nobody  n^aa  apt  to  call  Tom 

^1  Eldon,  since  bis  marriage,  a  man  of  careless  life. 

^P  Nor  eTcn  before  bis  marriage  bad  the  world  at 

^1  large  ever   tbought  ill  of   bis  morals  or  of  hia 

^1  hrart.     Only  one  great   mistake  be  bad    made. 

^1  It  vas  no  gri-ater  mistake  tban  many  other  men 

^r  mnke.     Yet  fatn  had  chosen  to  punish  Ins  fault 

almost  lieyond  V-eliff. 

His  fault  was  bis  unliappy  relation,  during  tbe 
Tery  year  before  bis  mairiage,  to  Ellen  Escott,  tbe 
daughter  of  Alf  Escott,  an  odd  old  literary  man, 
half  Bohemian,  half  professor,  whom  you  may 
have  beard  mentioned  occasionally  by  San  Fran- 
ciscans. Escott  bad  formerly  been  a  close  friend 
of  bis  contemporary,  Alonzo  Elilon,  Tom's  father. 
But  the  two  old  men  had  quarreled,  and  Alf 
Escott,  largely  through  the  great  Alonio's  influ- 
ence, had  finally  been  driven  from  tbe  professor- 
ship  which  he  had  held  in  the  Sunset  College. 
Tom  Eldon,  who  had  once  been  Alf  Escott's 
pupil  in  the  Sunset  College  itself,  bad  somehow 
taken  Escott's  side  in  the  quarrel.  After  Escott, 
driTco  from  his  professorship,  began  once  more  to 
earn  his  living  in  bis  old  way,  as  a  newspaper 
vriter  in  San  Francisco,  Tom  Eldon  had  remained 
hia  warm  personal  friend,  and  was  constantly  in 
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his  hoase.  Alf  Escott  was  a  high-spirited  and 
warm-hearted  man,  and  he  loved  Tarn  Eldon  as  m 
son,  while  Tom  seemed  to  find  in  this  friendship 
compensation  for  the  loss  of  the  great  Alonio*a 
favor.  So  things  had  gone  on  for  some  years 
before  Tom*s  marriage  was  thought  of.  ESsoott, 
who  for  many  reasons  had  become  a  very  trnpopo* 
lar  man  since  his  quarrel  with  Alonzo  Eldon,  had 
now  lived  a  very  quiet  life.  Save  for  his  work  as  m 
newspaper  writer  on  general,  not  on  local,  tofncii 
he  had  little  intercourse  with  his  fellow-men.  Tom 
used  to  talk  with  Elscott  about  literature  and 
about  the  world  in  general,  and  no  doubt  found 
very  plesising  the  flattery  and  the  affection  that 
the  old  professor  showed  him  from  day  to^  day. 
Tom  himself  was  a  very  gentle  and  mild-mannered 
youth.  His  mother  had  been  the  daughter  of  m 
Spanish  heiress  of  old  California  days,  and  ml* 
thougli  Tom  Eldon  was  but  one  fourth  Spanish  in 
blood,  he  had  inherited  enough  of  the  Califomian 
temperament  to  be  indolent,  clever,  charming, 
promising,  soft-voiced,  and  ineffective.  Alf  EaooU 
had  been  fairly  in  love  with  him  from  the  time  of 
their  first  acquaintance. 

Alf  Elscott*s  daughter  Ellen,  meanwhile,  had 
been  her  father*s  favorite  child.  She  showed  her 
father*s  strength  of  will,  though  not  his  rugged 
independence.  She  could  love  as  he  did,  but  she 
could  not  quarrel  as  he  had  so  often  done.  Like 
her  father,  she  was  unsuspicious,  careless  of  the 
world*s  opinion,  devoted  to  her  friends,  naturally 
dieerf ttl,  and  fond  of  new  things.    DoubtleM  she 
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esn«  to  lovo  Tom  Eldon  quile  unconsciously,  and 
from  Uie  ver)-  timplictly  and  innocence  of  her 
bearc  When  li«  offered  her  his  band  one  day, 
sh«  was  orerwbelmcd  with  joyous  terror.  She 
tru  sure  that  alie  had  nevoi-  thouglit  of  such  a 
thing.  She  traa  also  sure  tlint  she  had  never  been 
kappy  before.  As  for  A1f  Escott,  he  bailod  the 
eng&gement  aa  the  fulfillment  o(  all  his  hopes. 
This  was  late  to  the  autumn  of  18T7.  Muny 
peopt«,  on  hearing  of  this  engiigcmcnt  (nhicli  for 
tbe  rest  was  kept  as  private  a*  posaiblo),  regarded 
tl»  Efecotta  as  very  clover.  To  abuse  the  great 
Alonio  in  public,  to  quarrel  with  him  so  fearlessly 
and  bitterly,  and  then  to  capture  Iiih  Mon  and  heir 
in  this  fuliion,  —  who  would  have  thought  Alf 
Etcott  so  worldly-wise?  What  would  Alonzo 
■ay?  Would  he  disinherit  Tom?  But  Tom,  as 
it  chanced,  had  inherited  from  an  uncle  a  little 
fortune  in  bis  own  right.  In  any  case  the  Escotts 
had  gained  a  great  triumph  I 

As  a  fact,  however,  Alf  Escott  and  his  daughter 
were  quite  innocent  of  any  such  thoughts.  Tom 
seemed  to  them  their  most  faithful  friend,  who 
bad  long  been  almost  a  member  of  their  family. 
They  bad  loved  him  so  devotedly,  and  their  love 
aeemed  to  them  so  natural,  that  they  never  thought 
bow  it  might  appear  to  the  world  wiien  they  thus 
won  the  heir  of  so  prominent  a  man.  Moreover, 
A\t  Escott  was  at  heart  still  devoted  to  his  old 
friend  Alonzo.  It  was  the  tragedy  of  Escott's 
life  that,  prone  as  he  was  to  quarrel,  quarreling 
eoald  nerer  affect  hia  fidelity.    He  might  seem 
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an  UDComproniising  enemy,  but  if  he  bad  <mo6 
loved  you,  be  could  nerer  cliange  bis  secret  beart 
towards  you.  Amidst  all  bis  bitterness  be  would 
yearn  to  be  reconciled.  These  men  of  strong  in- 
ner life,  too  proud  to  show  forbearance,  too  loyal 
to  forget  an  old  lore,  live  very  sad  lives,  and  can^ 
not  be  blamed  if  tliey  eagerly  hail  a  prospect  of 
escape  from  any  of  their  conflicts.  Such  a  proe- 
pect  Tom's  union  with  Ellen  seemed  to  bold  out 
to  Escott  In  fact,  shortly  after  the  betrothal  of 
Tom  and  Ellen,  the  two  fathers  met  once  more, 
and  agreed  to  bury  the  past  The  meeting,  to  be 
sure,  was  rather  a  cold  and  formal  one.  They 
were  both  old  Californians,  and  they  dreaded  to 
appear  to  each  other  in  any  wise  unmanly.  BiU 
ter  words  had  more  than  once  passed  between 
them.  Cruel  wrong  had  been  done.  Neither  wai 
ready  to  admit  his  fault.  Both  longed  for  forgeU 
fulness.  And  in  this  interview  they  seemed  to 
have  made  a  beginning. 

The  reconciliation  proved  to  be  very  transient ; 
for  only  a  few  months  passed  ere  Escott  acci- 
dentally discovered  that  Tom  had  all  along  been 
playing  them  false.  Not  Ellen,  but  Peter  Dover's 
widow,  had  been  from  the  first  Tom*s  true  beloved. 
And  just  before  Tom  offered  his  band  to  Ellen, 
Mrs.  Dover  had  either  rejected  him,  or  else  bad 
first  accepted  and  then  jilted  him.  Escott  never 
cared  to  learn  which.  It  was  enougli  tliat  the 
Escotts,  by  reason  of  their  retirement  from  the 
world,  and  of  tlieir  indiffer^ce  to  nearly  all  the 
people  in  it  save  Tom,  bad  never  heard  before  U 
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Tom'i  frientlship  for  the  beautiful  Mrs.  Dover. 
A*  fnf  hrr.  sliu  lm<l  UvL-d,  since  her  hiiBbamrB 
dmtli,  on  UiB  (jreat  Dover  estate  beyond  tho  bay. 
Her  motber  was  with  lier  most  of  the  time.  Mrs. 
Dorrr  was  rv^nlcd  us  iv  brilUntit  woman,  but  sbe 
-WM  Tpry  independent  and  exclusive  in  ber  life. 
S.U1  Francttco  saw  her  seldom,  nltliotigb  she  was 
veil  ac(}U:untetl  with  prominent  families.  Escott 
kiMw  nothing  of  ber,  though  her  former  husbnnd, 
Pelw  Dover,  bad  been  w«ll  known  to  biin.  Tom 
bad  never  mentioned  her  to  E»cott.  And  now, 
u  anddenly  appeared,  Tom  had  hern  n  euitor  for 
Iier  bud.  Only  when  bin  unit  had  somehow 
futed  had  bo  ofTcred  himself  to  Ellen  Escott, 
simply  out  o(  spite,  it  apiieared,  or  else  because 
be  knew  that  Ellen  was  always  to  be  had  by  him 
for  the  asking. 

Escott,  as  it  chanced,  found  out  these  facts  all  of 
a  sudden,  and  in  such  a  wiiy  as  to  make  them  ap- 
pear to  bim  in  the  worst  possible  light.  His  rage 
at  this  treachery  knew  no  bounds.  The  old  feud 
of  the  Escotts  and  the  Eldons  opened  afresh,  and 
became  far  more  bitter  tban  before.  The  engage- 
ment between  Tom  and  Ellen  was  summarily 
broken  off. 

Then,  however,  followed  in  quick  succession 
the  events  that  ended  in  the  darkening  of  Tom 
Etdon's  married  life.  When  his  relation  to  the 
Escotts  had  been  finally  broken  off,  he  returned 
to  bis  former  love.  How  well  or  ill  Margaret 
Dover  understood  at  that  time  what  bad  passed 
between   Tom   Eldon    and    the   Escotts,   nobody 
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among  her  friends  learned.  Tbe  engagement 
between  Tom  Eldon  and  Ellen  had  never  been 
made  fairly  public.  Margaret  must  surely  hare 
been  ignorant  of  the  extent  of  Tom*s  treachery. 
At  any  rate,  he  managed  after  some  time  to  win 
her  favor  once  more,  to  explain  his  relation  to 
Ellen  Escott  in  some  plausible  way,  and  finally 
to  marry  Margaret  in  Uie  autumn  of  1878. 

Tom  Eldon  acted  through  all  this  with  what  he 
thought  a  clear  conscience.  There  were  reasons 
why  he  had  never  seen  his  conduct  in  the  light  in 
which  the  EUcotts  saw  it.  There  were  reasons 
why  he  fancied  that  he  had  acted  very  consider- 
ately towards  all  concerned.  He  now  saw  no 
necessity  for  explaining  everything  to  the  beau- 
tiful Margaret  Dover,  at  least  before  their  mar- 
riage. He  doubted  not  tliat  their  happiness  would 
be  as  unclouded  as  their  new  home  beyond  the 
bay  was  cliarming.  To  tliink  of  the  Escotts  gave 
him  pain.  As  they  were  obscure  people,  and  now* 
adays  hated  publicity,  he  knew  that  they  would 
do  nothing  to  molest  him.  In  his  heart  he  was 
conscious  of  having  treated  them  very  generously  I 
If  they  had  broken  with  him,  was  Uiat  his  fault? 
Moreover,  his  father  seemed  to  have  sided  witli 
Tom  in  this  latest  dispute,  a  thing  which  put  tlie 
young  man*s  conscience  yet  more  at  rest.  Tom*s 
new  life  thus  began  very  joyously. 

The  storm  came,  however,  a  few  months  later, 
with  that  singular  tragedy  of  Ellen  EUcott*s  death. 
Death,  which  hides  so  many  things,  here  managed 
to  reveal  everything  in  the  worst  possible  light. 
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Oat  of  Tom '■  blnnders,  Ellen 'a  dentb  mnde  a  tcan* 
d»L  Oat  of  what  lie  had  called  a  pardonable 
wcakncs*.  Uiis  tnigodjr  Aoineliow  managed  to  bring 
to  ligiil  tiic  vil«4t  treason.  Futo  was  vei-y  unjust 
to  Tom  I  It  uot  ouly  fully  pxplnined  to  Margaret 
eTen,'tbing  tlmt  was  unplea«atit  in  tb«  past,  but  it 
conTiacetl  li«r  of  even  more  thiin  tliu  truth.  Tlie 
gn*t  iludow  fflll  on  tlieir  married  life,  and  en- 
dured.  Tboy  w«ro  in  tbis  abadov  vben  oar 
sloryopeoa. 

To  nacU  tlte  old  Dover  estnt«,  you  drire  along 
tlw  East  OatkUind  side  of  Lake  Merritt  for  perhaps 
a  mile.  Tbvo  you  follow  a  rood  that  leads  to- 
wards tbo  higher  hills.  Yon  pass  two  or  threo 
gTores  of  the  dark  eucalyptus  -  trees,  some  large 
grain  •fields,  and  a  number  of  country  houses. 
Dover's  former  dwelling  rises  at  last,  in  the  midst 
of  a  jungle  of  shade-trees,  on  tlie  elope  of  a  high 
bill.  On  one  aide  of  the  house  runs  a  little  ravine, 
fall  of  dwarf  onks  and  low  shrubbery.  There  ia 
jnst  room  for  a  garden  between  the  house  and  the 
edge  of  the  ravine.  On  the  other  side  there  ex- 
tenda  the  long  and  evenly  shinting  hillside  itself* 
wbera  a  large  orchard  has  already  attained  an 
almost  respectable  age.  The  estate  bai  ils  own 
watei>norks.  with  abundant  supplies  for  lawn  and 
gardens.  Of  the  house  you  cannot  any  much, 
aave  tliat  it  might  easily  be  far  wotmi.  It  is  very 
btige,  of  course ;  it  has  gnble  ends  and  very  genily 
aloping  roofs.  It  is  commonplace,  roomy,  com- 
(orUbla,  and  free  from  useless  dispUy.     Dover, 
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indeed,  bad  in  hit  dny  a  c«rtain  lore  of  thovr ;  but 
be  lived  in  bia  houw,  and  want«d  only  hia  old 
man'*  comlort  there.  Display  and  art,  which  to 
his  mind  meant  the  same  thing,  b«  bad  therefore 
banished  to  a  certain  spot  on  bis  front  lawn,  where 
he  had  reared  a  twenty-tbousand-dollar  foantain. 
Tlie  design  of  this  wua  original.  A  vast  and  be- 
nevolent-looking bronze  angel,  on  a  high  and  dan- 
gerous perch,  tliat  bore  the  motto,  "  Peace,  Good* 
Will  to  Men,"  was  engaged  in  pouring  from  a  btg 
goblet  a  flood  of  water  down  apoii  a  few  naked 
babies,  and  upon  a  mau  of  turtles,  dragons,  lizards, 
and  snakes,  ull  of  which  were  artistically  disposed 
aboDt  the  base.  They  of  course  spouted,  feebly 
and  thankfully,  in  return,  while,  in  the  narrow 
tank  of  the  fountain,  real  live  fishes  restlessly 
wandered  amid  the  foam,  seeking  an  exit  from 
their  noisy  metallic  prison.  Dover  was  a  piou 
man,  and  liiul  believed  this  fountain  to  be  ao 
accurate  symbol  of  the  dealings  of  divine  provi- 
dence. 

Elsewhere  about  the  place  there  was  little  to 
catch  the  eye  of  a  novelty-hunter ;  and  there  were 
miiny  things  of  a  restful  and  homely  sort:  fine 
oil]  oak-trees,  gnarled  and  twisted  by  nnnuubered 
summers  of  brisk  sea- wind;  pleasant  nooks  in 
the  slirubbery ;  phtin  and  simple  lawns,  direr- 
«6ed  with  but  very  few  attempts  at  ornamental 
gardening.  The  new  occupants  had  made  but 
insignificant  changes  in  the  grounds. 

ilargoret  Eldon,  Tom's  wife,  was  passionately 
fond  of  her  own  little  giirden-plot,  on  the  west  nim 
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of  iho  house,  towards  tlie  ravine  and  just  under 
Iier  cha-iiiber- window.  Tlicru  she  worked  awhile, 
rarlyia  thu  morciing,  or  just  iiflcrstindonii,  wbvn- 
erer  tlie  season  [>vni>ittc<l.  She  was  proudest  of 
her  roses;  they  grew  luxuriiLntly,  and  she  some- 
times simply  overwlielmed  her  numerous  friends 
with  gifts  from  her  treasury. 

Margaret's  other  opcii'uir  recreation  was  riding. 
She  hiid  a  beautiful  Hule  bay  mare  for  her  own 
use.  8be  enjoyed  best  the  long  stretches  to  the 
southwards,  towiirds  thu  Sitn  Leandro  region.  She 
generally  rode  quite  alone,  and  was  as  fearless 
and  graceful  in  her  flight  as  a  sparrow-hawk.  At 
home  she  rwid  a  good  deal,  but  never  played 
music,  or  btco  dabbled  in  fine  art.  Her  garden 
was  her  only  artiKlio  uctivity.  She  was,  how- 
ever, in  her  way,  quite  an  entertainer.  Iler  cir- 
cle of  friends  was  carefully  chosen ;  her  talk  was 
vivacious,  fairly  well  informed,  and  even,  accord- 
ing to  some  of  the  very  youngest  of  her  friends, 
at  times  profound.  She  had  an  uncommonly  well- 
■killed  practical  sense,  and  some  knowledge  of 
business.  She  had  a  longing,  and  not  a  very 
secret  one,  to  be  thought,  moreover,  generally 
intelligent.  She  loved  to  fix  her  dark-brown  eyes 
on  any  learned  man  whom  she  might  have  enticed 
to  the  house,  and  to  fascinate  him  with  her  modest 
and  rapturous  delight  in  the  subject  of  bis  ape- 
cialty.  She  was  not  precisely  insincere  in  all 
tliis,  for  the  firat  sight  of  a  learned  man,  particu- 
larly if  he  chanced  to  be  a  little  noted,  always 
made  her  heart  beat  with  a  warm  enthusiasm. 
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Learning  wna  something  so  far  above  common* 
place  life,  so  pure  and  so  religiously  cold!  To 
be  learned,  she  thought,  ought  to  be  much  the 
same  thing  as  to  be  saintly.  Unhappily,  the 
concrete  cases  of  men  of  learning,  when  she  saw 
them,  usually  disappointed  her,  though  her  melt* 
ing  brown  eyes  and  her  pale,  gently  admiring  face 
never  revealod  the  fact  to  them. 

But  among  more  ordinary  human  beings  also 
she  knew  how  to  be  a  favorite.  She  had  traveled 
quite  enough  to  impose  upon  her  purely  provin- 
cial young  California  friends  and  still  she  re- 
mained quite  enough  of  a  Californian  to  fascinate 
Eastern  visitors.  Her  wealth  and  that  of  her  hus- 
band W(>rc  ample  ;  her  position  was  excellent ;  her 
life,  despite  one  terrible  event,  for  which  none  but 
malinous  gnssips,  obscure  ignoramuses,  and  inter- 
ested piTsonal  enemies  had  ever  blamed  her,  was 
above  reproach ;  and  her  beauty  still  showed  no 
sign  of  fading.  Margaret  was  tall  and  slim,  and 
very  light  and  graceful  in  movement.  Her  voice 
was  low  and  very  musical,  an<l  had  a  curious 
and  somehow  very  pleasimt  monotony  about  it. 
A  part  of  every  winter  slio  used  to  pass  in  town 
with  her  mother,  and  for  a  short  time  in  the  sum- 
mer she  was  often  somewhere  on  the  southern 
sen-coast;  but  for  the  most  part  her  own  house 
was  the  scene  of  her  triumphs  and  of  her  kuidly 
social  activitv. 

Some  of  her  friends  misjuilged  her  in  a  very 
singular  way.  Tiioy  missed  in  her,  thoy  said,  any 
real  depth  of  feeling  or  of  sympathy.     She 
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tbe;  asaerlei],  with  all  lier  prct«n!ie!i,  )i:ird  and 
cold.  TTier  eron  doubted  whellier  alie  liad  ever 
lovfd  Miiything  but  Iicr  roses.  TliU  miHJudgment 
wiia  ono  of  tfioee  (ribiitcB  wliiclt  itentimentnlity  is 
acciittnmetl  to  y.\y  to  s<'lf>pofiwssion.  The  friends 
of  thin  type  ulmcrved  tlint  Mnrgiiret  m&nngcd 
her  linvbntxi  wUli  jjcrfcct  nnd  graceful  cnse.  He 
f«u«d  tier,— that  wan  plain;  nnd  lie  certitlnty 
Memed  to  love  her.  But  these  critics  declared  — 
wtd  ill  this  ono  respect,  perchance,  correctly  —  that 
if  she  was  fond  of  Itim  she  was  at  any  rat«  hardly 
s  d«voted  wife.  CloM  friends  and  more  distant 
gottips  united  in  conjoctur.it ly  explaining  thetr 
relatione,  to  some  extent  at  least,  by  the  terrible 
incident  of  s^mc  threo  years  and  n  hiilf  since,— 
an  incident  nliich  everybody  hud  agreed  to  leave 
forevermore  unmentioned  in  her  presence  as  well 
u  in  general  company,  but  which  nobody  could 
forget.  Margaret  Eidon's  spirit  was  too  high  and 
strong  to  let  her  show  to  any  friend,  after  the 
first  shock  was  past,  the  legist  sign  of  her  feelings. 
Only  her  mother  knew,  if  any  third  person  did, 
ber  present  relations  to  her  husband. 

Her  child,  a  boy,  had  been  born  a  few  mouths 
after  the  tragedy  of  Ellen  Eacott's  death.  Tlie 
mother  was  no  doubt  fond  of  him ;  but  tliese 
nme  critical  friends  of  Margaret's,  who  saw  how 
little  time  she  devoted  to  him.  wondered  if  she 
really  gave  him  a  true  motliera  love.  She  men- 
tioned him  but  seldom  lo  the  friends;  she  was 
Dot  a  boastful  mother,  and  at  home  seemed  to 
them  to  be  not  OTer-anxious  for  hia  baby  affeo- 
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tion.  Visitors  at  the  house  hardly  erer  had  ooo»- 
sion  even  to  learn  of  his  existence.  These  dear 
and  misjudging  friends  thought  her  a  very  cold 
mother.  Though  they  had  some  apparent  reason 
for  their  view,  they  were  not  quite  just  in  this. 

One  morning  in  the  autumn  of  1882,  Margaret 
Eldon  awoke  early.  She  was  alone;  Tom  was 
passing  his  time  of  late  very  much  in  the  city. 
Last  evening  she  had  receired  a  note  saying  that 
he  would  come  home  about  noon,  and  that  he  was 
very  anxious  for  her  advice  about  something  ini« 
portant.  She  was  glad  of  this.  She  knew  that 
her  advice  was  always  influential  with  Tom  ;  she 
had  a  pleasiint  sense  of  power  in  giving  it ;  and 
as  for  the  **  important  **  topic  itself,  she  had  now- 
adays only  enough  mild  curiosity  about  what  Tom 
might  call  important  to  look  forward  to  the  in* 
terview  with  amusement.  She  expected  nothing 
startling.     It  was  now  nearly  three  years  since 

1  she  had  been  startled,  and  she  felt  almost  above 
such  a  weakness. 

She  passed  her  hour  before  breakfast,  as  usual, 
with  her  roses.  The  September  sun  was  but  an 
hour  above  the  horizon  when  she  sat  down  to  the 
morning  meal.    She  loved  these  early  hours  when- 

!  ever  slie  was  alone.  They  gave  her  a  long  day, 
which  she  usually  knew  how  to  make  amusing. 
After  breakfast  she  spent  a  good  while  in  the 
nursery.  It  was  in  fact  her  custom  of  late  not 
to  see  her  child  until  after  he  had  been  washed 
and  dressed  and  fed.  Afterwards  she  took  a  little 
walk  in  the  oak-grove  with  the  norse  and  obikL 
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Oue  wlio  \aA  ttiea  )\ev  for  a  wliUe  tbis  morning 
wonld  bxTv  bt>«n  li***  <liK]>oiM>(l  to  call  licr  »  cold- 
hearted  niotli«r,  for  she  wiia  pUinly  trjing  liuitl 
to  arauw  him.  Thu  bov,  who  wua  named  Alonzo, 
■iflcr  his  ijrandtiitlicr,  rt-giirdvd  bor  with  longing 
ami  fiuciniitiou  as  b  beautiful  playfellow,  who  wna 
never  eniwgb  nitb  bim,  l>nt  who,  iiccording  to  hia 
way  o(  tliinking,  w«8  very  good  so  often  aa  she 
cata«.  His  nume  wus  very  fond  of  him.  consider- 
ing that  she  was,  comparatively  iipeaking,  a  iiciv- 
eomer,  who  had  spent  but  Ihreo  months  vX  tliv 
houso  tbiis  far,  mid  who  was  certain  to  quarrel 
with  tho  mistress  and  he  dismies4-d  before  another 
three  tnonlhi  had  pn^si-d.  But  the  boy,  notwith- 
standiitg  Uie  Duisc's  ufFeclJon,  wits  a  lonesnmo 
child.  lie  »,-ldt)m  Raw  other  childn-n ;  he  wm 
somewhat  ill-tempered ;  bis  constitution,  naturally 
sturdy,  b:id  sulTeri'd  »  little  from  a  too  frequent 
change  of  nurses,  and  from  a  constant  change  of 
the  plans  for  his  welfare.  Moreover,  he  was  long- 
ing to  know  about  hundreds  of  things  that  nobody 
told  bim,  and  he  had  not  even  (juite  attained  full 
skill  in  tbe  childish  accomplishment  of  asking 
questions.  With  his  mother,  therefore,  he  whs 
restless,  hiding  much  of  bis  delight  in  her  pres- 
ence beneath  a  certain  anxious  care  to  keep  her 
attention  fixed  upon  him,  and  to  be  sure  that  she 
should  not  leave  bim.  Tbis  morning,  aa  they 
walked,  be  once  gathered  from  the  roota  of  an 
oak-tree,  close  down  by  tbe  creek,  a  clump  of  moss 
to  bring  to  her.  Moss  was  his  favorite  among 
tbingi  that  grow.     When  she  oomplained  that  be 
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had  got  his  feet  wet  in  doing  this,  he  made  her  sit 
down  on  a  rock,  and  then  nestled  close  beside  her, 
and  patted  her  arm  and  her  cheek  very  nervously 
with  his  little  muddy  hands.  She  smiled,  but  for- 
bade any  more  such  caresses,  and  begged  nurse  to 
take  him  at  once  to  wash  his  hands.  At  this  he 
cried  and  showed  temper,  while  she  frowned,  looked 
unhappy,  and  wandered  off  to  the  front  lawn. 

Erelong  he  was  pursuing  her  again,  frantic  with 
his  e«igerness  not  to  lose  the  one  hour  of  the  morn- 
ing that  she  was  always  willing  to  devote  to  him. 
He  begged  of  her  a  story,  but  when  she  began 
one  he  interrupted  her,  and  demanded  another. 
She  knew  this  other  very  ill,  as  it  chanced,  and 
so  his  attention  soon  wandered.  At  length  ho 
stopped  her,  displeased,  no  doubt,  at  her  hesitating 
manner;  then  he  looked  sullen,  and  began  to  tear 
leaves  from  one  of  the  plants.  To  forbid  this 
meant  to  excite  more  temper,  and  thereafter  poor 
Margaret  began  to  think  tliat  if  her  boy  had  no 
love  for  her,  and  could  take  no  joy  of  her  efforts 
to  please  him,  it  must  be  hardly  worth  while  to 
spend  even  so  much  time  with  him. 

Then  she  grew  anxious  about  his  health,  and 
began  to  question  the  nurse.  He  was  pale;  had 
I  he  slept  well?  She  wondered  if  that  room  was 
j  the  best  for  him,  after  all,  —  the  room  that  they 
hiid  last  fixed  upon  for  the  nursery.  They  were 
always  changing  nurseries  in  this  house,  having 
so  many  possible  places  to  choose  from  np-stairs. 
Margaret,  who  was  very  conservative  in  all  her 
other  habits,  could  find  no  rest  as  to  this  matter. 
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Xothing,  after  all,  seemed  quiie  to  suit  hia  needs. 
Tli«  narse,  in  roply,  attnbuU-d  all  liis  pallor  to  liis 
illncM  of  fcntifi  two  w«<>k»  since.  Me  bad  never 
recoTer«d,  >lie  said,  nnd  it  vma  &II  owing  to  tliat 
doctor.  Iklargaret  did  not  wiah  to  recur  to  the 
old  quarrel  of  nurso  and  doctor,  no  slie  went  on 
inquiring  as  to  tlie  cliild'a  diet.  Tlie  nurse  men- 
ticaed  ttuit  yesterday,  just  after  lunch,  he  had 
stolen  onobser\'ed  into  the  pantry,  and  had  de- 
TourM]  two  or  three  bunches  of  gnipes.  Margaret 
wondered  why  she  hud  not  been  told  of  all  this 
b«'fore,  and  iiioke  SBvercly  to  little  Alonzo  about 
liii  luiwlei-ds.  (inijteA  were  very  bad  for  him,  she 
■aid.  They  mi^jiht  kill  him.  He  did  not  hang 
his  head  in  the  least,  but  took  the  opportunity  to 
tell  lier  gleefully  how,  as  he  stole  the  grapes,  the 
cat  got  into  the  pantry  too;  how  ha  gave  her  a 
ehicken*bone,  and  then  tried  to  get  her  to  Bhara 
bis  grapes.  Puss  decliaed  them,  whereupon  be 
threir  her  violently  out  of  the  dining-room  win- 
dow, receiving  several  scratches,  of  which  he 
seemed  very  proud. 

Margaret  wns  in  despair.  Could  the  boy  never 
be  taught  to  let  mischief  alone?  It  was  mean, 
she  told  him,  to  be  a  little  thief,  and  to  be  eo  cruel 
to  the  cat.  Sbe  should  not  love  liim  if  he  acted 
so.  She  was  going  to  leave  him  now,  just  to 
pnnisb  him.  He  should  not  see  her  again  until 
evening ;  nurse  must  take  him  away.  He  screamed 
in  despair,  tlirew  himself  on  the  ground,  fought, 
and  shouted  that  he  hated  his  nurse,  hia  mother, 
•Twybody,  eveTytbiog,  and  that  lie  wished  God 
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had  made  Bome  otber  little  boy  instead  of 
The  nurse  at  last  carried  him  away,  and  Mai|puret| 
vexed  and  neryous,  retired  to  the  house* 

She  passed  a  short  time  after  this  in  good  reso- 
lutions. She  must  aak  the  doctor  more  about  lit- 
tle Alonzo*s  health.  She  mistrusted  the  nurse; 
she  must  get  a  new  one.  She  mistrusted  the 
nursery ;  she  must  change  it.  And  then  she  must 
pass  more  time  with  him.  The  morning  hoarsi 
the  quite  early  ones  before  breakfast,  ought  to  be 
the  best  for  being  in  the  boy*s  company.  She 
had  loved  them  dearly  when  he  was  but  a  little 
baby.  But  of  late  she  had  left  him  wholly  to  the 
nurse  at  that  time,  her  chief  reason  being  that  ho 
always  quarreled  about  the  temperature  of  his 
bath,  and  was  uniformly  cross  at  his  breakfast. 
Scenes  of  that  sort  always  made  her  nenrous,  be* 
cause,  when  he  was  cross  in  the  morning,  he 
8cre;imed  hard,  held  his  breath  until  his  face 
turned  purple,  stiffened  himself  till  he  grew  rigid, 
fought  everybody,  and  was  generally  intolerable. 
The  morning,  however,  she  liked  to  have  as  peace- 
ful as  possible,  else  the  whole  day  would  be  ruined. 
She  always  felt  innocent,  almost  pious,  in  tlie  early 
morning.  She  could  not  bear  to  be  made  wretched 
and  ill-tempered  at  just  the  one  most  saintly  hour. 
Hence  she  had  fallen  into  the  habit  of  not  seeing 
the  boy  until  after  breakfast  The  rose«garden 
was  the  gentlest  and  most  friendly  companion. 
But  now,  after  all,  she  asked  herself  whether  this 
was  quite  right.    She  would  try  to  sacrifice  more 

for  the  boy.    She  felt  that  be  was  growing  ap  ilk 
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tempered,  pceviaU,  ami  iinlieiiltliy.  Site  owed  him 
more  euro.  Next  Sunday  elio  would  roiiUy  mnke 
the  ffxiwrimciU  of  »luyiug  itll  iliiy  witli  htm.  Tliore 
woidil  be  no  company  then.  It  would  n.\dly  be  a 
good  Iiuiiioit  ot  apcndUig  Sunday. 

In  the  midst  of  this  lovene  iho  was  suddenly 
diaturbed  once  more  by  tlio  Wy  himsL-U.  II!a  fnce 
wai  now  radiant  with  htugbtcr.  llu  wan  carry- 
ing a  litllo  pivflteboard  box.  IIi«  oycs  were  full  of 
lore  und  rvitolutioii.  IIu  ran  up  to  her,  holding 
out  the  box.  '*  Oh,  miiinina,*'  lie  cried,  "  I  brought 
you  my  green  box.  You  mny  cuddle  it  and  rat- 
tle it  for  to  make  it  sound  pretty.  I  love  yon." 
Tmnbling  with  hia  new  nnxirty  and  dvllght,  ho 
pat  tlie  box  into  her  hand.  It  contained  a  few 
Uiick  bi-ads.  and  was  one  of  his  moat  clwrisliod 
trrnsures.  Ho  had  m:innged  to  slip  away  from 
hia  nurse,  and  w.-is  bringing  this  as  hia  pcncc-oflcr- 
ing.  Margaret  was  quite  overcome ;  but  though 
she  kissed  him  mpturously,  little  Ahmzo  had  no 
intention  of  staying  in  the  forbidden  room.  He 
knew  that  tlic  nurse  was  in  hot  pursuit  now,  and 
he  instinctively  wished  to  avoid  another  collision. 
He  dashed  out  of  the  front  door,  crying  that  lie 
must  go  and  look  for  his  cat.  The  nurse  passed 
through  in  n  pnssion  of  apology  and  chngrin,  and 
punned  him  out-of-doors. 

Miirg;tret  sat  still  for  a  while,  full  of  alTection 
and  of  her  new  resolutions.  These  latter  now 
seemed  to  her  so  simple  and  clear  that,  after  she 
bad  fixed  upon  Monday  as  the  time  to  have  her 
aaxt  oooaultatioD  about  Alooio  with  the  doctor, 
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and  npon  Sunday  as  the  day  to  spend  wholly  in 
the  child's  company,  she  sa\T  no  further  use  in 
reflecting  upon  the  matter,  and  soon  completely 
forgot  it.  Hers  was,  after  all,  a  happy,  resigned 
tenii)erament,  which  quickly  recovered  from  all 
ordinary  shocks. 

Her  next  occupations  were  more  steadily  and 
uninterruptedly  amusing.  She  looked  over  the 
morning's  mail,  ran  through  the  current  number 
of  a  magazine,  wrote  a  letter  or  two,  and  then, 
about  eleven  o'clock,  went  up-stairs  to  dress  for 
hcrVide.  The  ride  itself  was  much  as  usual.  She 
was  dressed  for  lunch  by  the  time  Tom  arrived. 
The  pale,  graceful,  and  dark-eyed  Tom  was 
I  plainly  r<-ither  abstracted  and  anxious.  During 
I  lunch-time  he  did  not  introduce  bis  important 
!  topio,  and  she,  who  disdained  curiosity,  had  no 
t  questions  to  ask  about  it.  After  lunch  she  went 
back  to  the  parlor,  and  sat  by  the  window,  look- 
ing ofl  over  the  lawn.  Beyond  it,  and  between 
the  gn*at  shade-trees,  she  could  catch  glimpses  of 
the  town,  of  San  Antonio  Cn*ek,  and  of  the  bay, 
with  the  San  Mateo  hills  beyond  it.  Tom  foU 
lowed  her  after  a  few  moments,  and  seated  him- 
self op[)osite  to  her.  He  still  seemed  very  thought- 
ful and  somewhat  anxious.  He  joined  his  hands 
i  nervously  over  his  crossed  knees,  as  was  his  wont 
when  ill  at  ease,  and  then  he  sat  looking  bard  at 
his  feet    There  was  a  little  time  of  silence. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

THE  SETTLERS  AT  OAKFIELD  CREEK. 

"I  don't  quite  liko  Alonzo'a  con<litioii,"  Mur- 
gar«t  said  nt  \-mI.  "He  ix-eint  nervous.  Ho'« 
Bol  <]uit«  wvU.  I  wisit  that  I  hnd  Rtaycd  longer 
«t  Monierey.     He  viut  doing  very  well  then." 

-  Do  you  think  it  serious  ?  "  said  Tom.  **  H» 
was  very  mi<ny  with  me  before  lunch.  I  thooglit 
be  seamed  in  line  spirits." 

"No,  it'n  never  eerioiis.  Only  lie's  discon- 
tented. He  quarrels  even  xrith  me  —  much  more 
with  nurse.     He 's  lonesome  here,  I  suppose." 

Tom  enggested  bringing  him  oftener  into  com- 
pany with  some  of  the  neighbors'  children,  but 
Margaret  hud  ohjeclions  to  make.  There  were 
Yery  few  of  them  whom  she  wanted  him  to  know, 
and  they  were  hard  to  get  at.  It  was  all  the  con- 
sequence of  living  in  this  lonesome  place,  she  de- 
clared. If  it  had  n't  grown  so  dear  to  her,  she 
would  be  anxious  to  change  once  for  all,  and  go 
over  to  San  Francisco.  For  tlie  rest,  she  was  sure 
that  that  would  be  more  convenient  for  Tom,  who 
was  getting,  she  said  with  a  smile,  to  be  more  of 
a  truant  nowadays  than  ever.  But  the  older  the 
chiM  grew,  the  more  rhe  felt  tliat  it  was  cruel  to 
bring  him  up  here  all  alone  in  the  country,  where 
be  would  never  find  playmates,  nor  be  contented. 
He  wae  aeldom  ill,  but  she  confessed  that  she  woc^ 
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ried  about  him  a  good  deal.  In  fact,  it  aometimet 
came  over  her  that  he  would  be  grown  up  before 
long,  and  she  found  it  a  sad,  yes,  sometimes  a 
painful  thought,  she  said  (with  a  faint  tinge  of 
bitterness  in  her  Toice),  that  he  would  then  always 
be  leaving  her,  and  betaking  himself  to  the  city, 
where  one  could  never  know  what  he  did,  nor  what 
acquaintances  he  had,  nor  what  attachments  he 
formed.  All  mothers,  she  added,  knew  before- 
hand that  they  must  lose  their  sons  some  day.  It 
was,  however,  the  special  dread  of  the  mother  who 
lived  in  the  country  that  her  boy  would  be  lost 
by  wandering  off  to  some  strange  city.  One  who 
lived  in  a  city  had  more  chance  to  keep  her  boy 
contented  near  by  his  home,  where  she  could  have 
some  faint  idea  of  his  surroundings. 

Tom  was  always  much  interested  in  everything 
she  said,  and  he  was  really  pleased  to-day  to  find 
her  in  so  serious  a  mood.  If  her  mocking  humor 
had  been  upon  her«  he  would  have  felt  great 
trouble  in  approaching  his  present  theme.  Be- 
sides, for  her  to  be  troubled,  and  to  tell  him  so, 
meant  to  invite  his  sympathy,  a  thing  which  she 
very  seldom  did.  Her  voice  to^lay  was,  moreover, 
even  softer  and  gentler  than  usual.  She  always 
spoke  in  her  low,  musical  tone,  with  the  shortest 
\      pauses,  and  a  certain  pleasant  monotony  of  accent. 

^  How  melancholy  yoo  are  to-day  I  **  be  said. 
"^  What  shall  I  do,  then,  to  cheer  you  ?  Shall  I 
send  for  the  doctor,  for  yoo  to  consult  him  about 
litUeAloDso?** 

*«  No,  not  that  to-day.    I  Nrs  set  that  visit  b  my 


mind  for  Monduy.  There's  no  preaaiiig  need,  of 
courtc  I  only  want  general  iidvit-e."  Miirgnret 
•aid  tliU  vrilh  the  [>le»s:intly  prim  manner  of  tho 
country  liuly  wlio  aniKiunces  lier  fixed  nrningu- 
menu.  "  I  've  net  that  for  iiucb  a  diiy,"  was  one 
of  MargAKt'a  cominonest  expressions.  She  de> 
lighted  to  predcUtrmino  Iitr  simple  life  down  to  nil 
the  Binalltrst  detail*,  and  it  was  iu  vnin  that  yon 
couglit  to  suggt^t  any  unm-ccssnry  change  in  the 
predictMl  order  of  her  doing*.  She  would  in  fact 
have  been  rery  unhappy  in  tho  city,  where  there 
would  have  been  so  many  more  accidents  to  deal 
with  in  hot  expi-rienoe.  She  went  on,  after  a  lit- 
tle patiM :  — 

"  I  lupimse  I  iioeni  to  brood  a  good  deal.  I  do 
it  whenever  I'm  much  alone  for  awhile.  I'm 
ghid  we're  going  to  have  a  full  house  again  at 
the  end  of  next  week.  By  tlie  way,  did  you  know 
that  mother  had  come  back  from  Santa  Crui? 
She  wrote  me  last  night.  I  got  the  letter  this 
morning.  She  doesn't  want  me  to  come  to  her 
DOW,  tliongli,  because  she  has  yet  to  run  over  to 
San  Rafael  until  Monday." 

**  I  cidlcd  to  gee  her  last  night,"  said  Tom.  "  I 
hoped  to  6nd  her  returned,  and  I  wasn't  disap- 
pointed." 

**  Dcnr  me,  why  did  n't  you  tell  me  at  once  that 
you  had  seen  her,  yon  cold-blooded  man  ?  la  she 
looking  in  bettor  health?" 

"  Yes,  indeed.  She  is  n't  so  pale.  The  recent 
reports  have  been  well  founded.  She  walks  more 
easily,  end  looks  erery  way  better." 
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*M  *m  80  glad.  She  has  said  as  much  in  all  her 
letters^  yet  I  did  n*t  quite  believe  her.  But  tell 
me,  Tom ;  whut  can  there  have  been  between 
mother  and  yon«  that  you  should  be  looking  her 
up  so  carefully  before  eren  I  myself  knew  just 
when  she  was  to  return  ?  I  did  n*t  expect  her  to 
be  there  until  Monday,  or  else  I  should  haye  gone 
over  last  night  to  greet  her.  Hare  you  taken 
to  making  secret  appointments  to  conspire  with 
mother  about  something  or  other  ?  ** 

*'  Odd  conspirators  mother  and  I  should  make, 
Margaret,  should  n*t  we?  No,  to  tell  the  truth,  I 
had  only  hoped  to  find  her.  I  knew  no  more  than 
you.  But  I  was  glad  of  my  good  luck.  Perhaps 
you  *d  call  what  passed  between  us  a  conspiracy* 
after  all.  If  so,  then  I  nevertheless  mean  to  make 
you  a  fellow^^onspirator.  I  was  waiting  until  you 
should  be  ready  to  hear  me  out  before  I  mentioned 
the  fact  of  my  visiL  It  seemed  to  me  the  easiest 
j     way  to  brgin.'* 

I  *'  Beally,  Tom,  you  must  be  at  some  most  deadly 
I  plot.  You,  indeed,  calling  on  mother  in  this  way« 
and  then  Wiiiting  until  I  should  be  ready  to  hear 
you  out  before  you  would  even  mention  that  you 
had  seen  her!  The  easiest  way  to  begin,  to  be 
sure  I  Q>me,  now,  no  more  airs.  Begin  at  onco.** 
^  Have  I  then  succeeded  in  making  yon  actually 
curious?"  Baid  Tom,  a  little  pUy fully,  taking  all 
possible  advantage  of  his  success  so  far. 

^'  If  you  don*t  at  once  go  on,  I  *11  neTer  hear  an- 
other  wonl  from  you  about  the  matter,  whatever 
it  is,*"  answered  Margaret,  with  halfHiiSttmed  in- 
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dignxtion.  "  Don't  yoii  Biipp*»e  moUier  will  toll 
tne,  if  you  don't  ?  What  do  I  oiire  for  your  littla 
mysteries,  any  way  ?  " 

Tom  grew  Rcrioiis  sgivin  nt  once.  "  Well,"  be 
tvplied,  "  I  RuppoM  ynu  '11  forgive  my  facBitation 
wlien  you  know  tlie  t«pi(!.  It  conci^rns  some  old 
friends  of  mine,  not  of  yours,  and  you  must  itlso 
forgive  me  for  bringing  it  up  at  nil.  Yet  you 'II 
kgrco  that  I  had  to.  To  begin  very  bluntly* 
I*»e  juiit  beard  fresh  and  md  nows  ubout  —  Alt 
Escott."  Tom  lietiiliited.  'i'he  word  had  been 
hard  to  bring  out.  He  looked  down  again  very 
hard,  >o  as  not  to  catch  her  eye.  Her  frank  gaze 
hiid  bevn  very  plenstntly  fixed  u[>on  him  na  he 
begun  hu  ri-Minrk,  but  now  nhe  tiirn<^  paler  than 
vaa  lier  wont,  and  her  eyes  wandered  once  more 
to  the  window,  while  her  fnce  wore  a  p»incd  and 
puzzled  expression.     There  wiit  another  pKUse. 

"And  you  carried  thi«  news  to  —  mother?" 
•he  said  at  length. 

**  Yes,  and  surely  that  shows  you  tliat  I  must 
have  g'>od  reason  to  bring  it  also  to  you.  I  won't 
pretend  to  talk  of  the  ihing  otherwise  than  plainly. 
Surely  you  know  that  I  would  be  the  last  to  plague 
yon  with  it  save  for  cause.  But  you  also  know 
that  I  have  wronged  him  as  deeply  —  as  —  as  — I 
have  wronged  ynu."  Tom's  voice  hesitated  and 
h«  teemed  a  little  choked.  It  was  years  since  she 
had  heard  this  tone  from  him,  and,  much  as  she 
hated  whatever  had  any  touch  of  a  scene  about  it, 
•he  pitied  him  a  little  now  ;  for,  after  all,  from  the 
fint  days  of  their  married  life  be  had  been  very 
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sparing  of  the  emotional  in  her  presence.  Then 
he  went  on  again,  after  a  rooroent,  and  once  more 
firmly :  — 

**  His  new  misfortune  is  of  a  very  crushing  sort, 
at  his  age  and  in  his  circumstances.  He  was  lir- 
ing  until  three  days  since  in  the  second  story  of 

a  house,  comer  of  S and  P streets,  over 

a  plumber*s  shop.     But  the  other  night  the  whole 
block  of  houses  there  burned  down,  in  true  San 
Francisco  style,  and  he  lost  everything.   His  fam- 
ily barely  escaped  with  their  lives.     I  understand 
that  he  had  some  dramatic  manuscripts  still  in  his 
possession,  and  that  he  regarded  them  as  worth 
something  from  a  pecuniary  point  of  view.   I  sup- 
I     pose  he  was  right.    He  also  had  some  ready  money 
!     that  he  had  drawn  from  a  bank  a  day  or  two  be- 
j    fore,  intending  to  make  some  new  disposition  of 
it,  —  I  can*t  say  what.     At  all  events  the  money 
constituted  all  his  savings,  and  he  loit  it.     The 
'    manuscripts  were  also  destroyed.    At  present  only 
1    his  family  is  left  to  him,  save,  to  be  sure,  one 
\    piece  of  property  that  I  *11   soon   mention.     His 
:    family  consists  of  his  wife  and  his  daughter  Em- 
t    ily  (both  in  poor  health),  and  a  son,  who,  I  re- 
I   gret  to  say,  although  an  innocent  and  well-mean- 
I   ing  young  man  of  about  twenty-four  or  twenty- 
i   five,  is  a  notorious  good-for-nothing,  almost  a  case 
;   of  arrested  development,  so  to  speak,  when  you 
j  consider  whose  son  he  is.     Esoott  himself  is  in- 
firm, and  is  in  constantly  failing  health.    All  that, 
you  see,  makes  his  prospects  poor  enough.     But 
he  has  all  his  old  rugged  independenoe.    He  will 
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^H  accept  do  direct  belp,  tlioiigli  lio  dio  foi'  tlie  lack 

^P  of  ic     How  long  lie  may  yet  be  abli:  to  woilt  I 

^M  cnn'l  UrJI.     Ho  luia  for  a  good  nliile  lived  l>y  wnt- 

^H  in<;  for  Lite  papers,  (ur  one  or  two  of  tlie  diiilies  oc- 

^P  caaiormliy.  siiid  aliH>  for  lliu  *  Wiirrior.'     Ilia  fuil- 

^1  ing  liealih  may  end  all  ttiia  at  any  lime.     Meati- 

^1  wdile,  tliti  cIiiii;ito  of  Snn  Francitico  ir  very  bad  for 

^1  bim.     lie  ought  to  be  living  in  tiie  country." 

^1  Tom  paused  a  littlr,  and  looked  up  at  Itlargaret 

H^  to  judgi;  till)  vCTuct  of  lii»  words.     Sliu  bud  grown 

mur«  inlofcuteit  as  lie  went  on.  Hi-r  look  was 
very  kindly,  lie  fimcird.  Plainly  sli«  nourialivd 
110  sucb  bitterness  in  lier  tieiirt  as  would  make  her  ■ 
uiiaiilt^  to  consider  tbe  nise.  Tom  already  in  se- 
cret began  toclierisb  a  little  more  wHvmly  tbe  dis- 
tant lioputli.it  be  bad  b;id  in  mind  since  lie  l>egan 
Lis  new  unilcrt;iking.  Meanwhile,  he  must  keep 
liimst'lf  to  the  business  directly  before  him, 

"  But  what,"  she  said,  "  Cini  you  then  have  in 
your  thought  to  do  for  the  old  miui?  Your  a(v 
count  of  bis  "rugged  independence'  puts  him 
quite  beyond  our  aid,  doesn't  it?  Yet,  to  be 
aure,  it  se^ms  as  if  we  nm»t  find' some  way." 

"  No,  not  (juite  beyond  our  aid,"  Tom  B.-iid. 
"Theie  ix-mains  one  thing  to  consider.  More 
than  tno  years  itgo,  when  f;itber's  suits  about  the 
Oakfield  Cieek  property  were  just  beginning,  Es< 
cott  rlmnced  to  receive  quite  a  sum  aa  a  legacy 
from  some  Eastern  relative.  I  think  it  must  have 
been  some  ten  or  twelve  ihonsnnd  dollars.  You 
know  enough  of  his  disposition  to  understand  what 
be  thereupon  did.     He  beard  of  tbe   0»kfield 
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Creek  suits.     Certain  of  bis  friends,  in  particular 
certain  people   who  were  members  of  ReTerend 
Mr.  Rawley*s  cburcb,  to  wbicb  his  wife  belongs, 
were  involved.     Escott  espoused  enthusiastically 
the  settlers*  side  in  the  controversy,  against  my 
father  ;  he  wrote  a  series  of  articles  for  one  of  the 
papers  about  the  matter,  and  then,  quite  counter 
to  the  advice  of  his  friends,  he  bought  up  sev- 
eral of  the  claims  at  the  highest  possible  figure, 
and  from  some  of  the  poorest  of  tlie  claimants. 
They  were  people  who  had  been  especially  dear 
to  members  of  his  wife's  family.     Since  then  he 
h:is  been  in  his  way  a  leader  in  the  settlers*  op- 
position to  father.     His  whole  property,  at  this 
very  moment,  consists  of  his  interest  in   thoee 
claims.    If  they  were  clear  titles,  he  would  own  a 
home,  and  something  more.    As  things  stand,  he 
probably  owns  nothing.** 
^'  That  is  an  unplea&int  reflection,  surely.     Are 
1     you  interested  in  the  Oakfield   Creek   property, 
I     yourself,  Tom  ?  **    Margarefs  really  quick  sympa- 
thy was  now  strongly  aroused. 
\        *'  Slightly,  very  slightly.     I  've  always  favored 
a  compromise.     The  case  of  the  settlers,  taken  in 
and  for  itself,  has  always  seemed  to  me  to  have  a 
i    good  deal  of  common  sense  in  its  favor,  whatever 
I   you  may  say  about  the  law.     I  think  father  him- 
I   self  would  have  so  regarded  it.  if  it  had  n't  been 
-  for  the  way  the  opposition  came  to  grow  up  in 
the  first  place.     That*s  the  fashion  with  father. 
Everything   depends  on   how  such  a  matter  is 
brought  before  him.     He*s  liberality  itself  at  one 
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time,  while  &t  &nothf>r,  in  case  he  'a  once  aroused, 
tie  may  be  aa  mercilfHi  aa  iin  olil-fasbioned  con- 
queror. I  'm  afraid  Kscott's  opposition  liaa  not 
trm]<;d  to  wpitki'i)  his  fouling  in  tlie  matter.  Com- 
ing aa  that  did,  it  sc«niO(l  to  father  pccntiiirly  nn< 
beanibl«.  I  'ni  rcnponitihlu  for  that  also,  I  siip- 
pooe."  Tom  »i(,'hed,  and  looktnl  down  once  more. 
••Tell  mc,"  Biiid  MargHfet,  speaking  very  delib. 
•rntely  now,  with  Ihu  tlioughtfnl  pride  of  a  wo- 
man who  Rnds  hertvlf  unexpectedly  appealed  to 
by  a  man  concerning  a  matter  of  bnoinrnB.  "  Ma* 
your  father  evi*r  shown  any  signs  of  admitting 
Ibattbe  settlers  are  right?" 

"  \\v  iiwd  to  admit  almoHt  as  mneh,  very  often. 
If  thi-y  alone  were  concerned,  he  snid,  lie  could  act- 
ually give  up  the  whole  thing.  Itnt  they  were  n't. 
Yet  even  as  it  wns,  even  with  all  the  other  inter- 
esta  to  consider  that  would  be  affected,  he  would 
be  willing  to  yield  the  settlers  a  great  deal,  if  they 
would  only  show  some  disposition  to  compromise. 
So  he  used  to  speak.  Dut  later  —  you  know  how 
things  are  with  father.  He  grew  very  bitter. 
I  seldom  have  heanl  a  word  from  him  about  com- 
promise since  Escott  went  into  the  struggle.  It's 
DOW  all  a  part  of  the  old*tiine  feud." 

*•  I  can't  see  how  it  all  isi"  said  Afargarct,  re- 
flectively. "Alen  are  so  strange.  You  call  us 
women  mere  creatures  of  feeling.  But  dear  me, 
■  the  thing  seems  ensy  enough  to  me.  Perhaps  it 's 
all  my  womanly  stupidity,  but  if  the  poor  people 
have  their  rights,  and  you  know  it,  why  do 
yon  want  to  turn  them  out  of  house  and  borae. 
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just  for  a  mere  matter  of  prida  ?  I  think  men 
are  the  least  rational  beings  on  earth.  Women 
would  n^t  haye  such  troubles  with  settiers,  I 
know/* 

*^  It 's  a  mixed  -  up  business,  of  course,**  re- 
sponded Tom*  **  Perhaps  if  you  knew  better 
what  one  of  these  perennial  fights  is,  yon  would 
n*t  be  so  hard  on  us.  Yet  I  don*t  quite  justify 
father.  I  know  how  roughly  he  has  been  pressed 
from  some  sides,  and  I  appreciate  more  or  less 
his  position  and  feelings.  But  I  wish  he  could 
be  persuaded  to  yield,  if  only  cTer  so  little.  And 
now,  at  any  rate,  you  '11  see  what  I  baTe  in  mind 
about  poor  Elscott.  And  if  you  see,  you  *11  forgiTe 
me  for  plaguing  you  by  the  mention  of  his  name 
to-day.     Won't  you,  Margaret  ?  " 

^*  Why,  certainly,"  she  responded,  rery  simply 
and  kindly.  In  mind  she  wondered,  meanwhile, 
that  he  had  understood  her  so  ill.  Of  course  Ee* 
cott*s  name  must  pain  her.  But  did  he  tliink  her 
a  raw  girl,  to  go  off  into  a  pet  wheneTcr  a  pain* 
ful  thing  had  to  be  mentioned?  She  flattered 
herself  that  she  was  at  least  a  woman  of  experi- 
ence, and  of  some  sense,  both  of  the  inevitable 
and  of  the  demands  of  humanity.  And  he  spoke, 
too,  as  if  she  must  cherish  some  kind  of  TMgne 
resentment  at  the  thought  of  the  Eecott  family. 
That  idea  of  his  was,  indeed,  in  a  certain  way 
exasperating,  because  it  showed  that  he  most  still 
be  a  Tery  vain  fellow,  who  had  not  been  in  the 
least  cured  by  his  long  sojourn  in  the  oool  shadee 
of  her  disfavor.      Reeentment  towards  the  poor 
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EscotU  \  AVImt  could  be  further  from  her 
Uiouglits?  Wtia  not  ihfir  great  wrong  her  daily 
r^rct?  Hnd  nho  ev«r  forg'itten  thnt  wrong,  or 
iDilulgtrd  Any  ft^cling  so  absurd  niid  dcgrndiiig  na 
jcitlouBy  ?  But  at  all  events,  Tom  was  now 
plitinly  anxious  to  do  iiis  duty  on  this  one  occh- 
non.  However  VHin  Iiv  wa«,  lioivever  obviously 
wliivh  his  )iiir|X>sea  were,  alio  liked  lu>  hesitating 
vid  hamble  ileitieniior,  hia  fear  of  her  nnger,  hil 
appiu-ently  Btraigbtforward  n|>)M>iil  to  her  on  a 
ntatler  that  involved  some  conniderntions  of  pure 
businnss,  and  hix  whole  assumed  tone  nf  farncst- 
nvM  and  subRiissioii.  She  Tclt  fliittered,  and  even 
to  Mjrno  extent  apjtensed,  altlioiigh  she  was  not 
for  li  moiiirnl  dwcived  nbont  liini.  It  wiis  long 
•ince  lliey  had  been  to  close  together  in  conversii- 
tion  as  tliis.  Slie  experienced  a  certain  pleasure 
able  excitement,  which,  however,  in  no  wise  dis- 
turbed her  Ciilm  of  manner,  or  the  long  cultivated 
repose  of  her  general  feelings  towards  him.  It 
irns  amusing,  all  the  while,  that,  in  trying  to 
appease  her,  he  vas  playing  what  he  obviimsly 
regarded  as  a  deep  game,  although  his  absurd 
fear  lest  the  very  name  of  Escott  sliould  somehow 
snger  her  revealed  his  slndlow  vmiity,  and  his 
n-ml  abject  in  so  ostcntiitiously  doing  his  duty. 
She  was  willing  to  let  him  go  on,  of  course,  and 
she  was  cordinlly  disposed  to  help  him  in  his 
plans  fur  Escott's  good.  But  as  for  being  actually 
woo  orer  by  these  devices,  —  the  thought  of  it 
was  comical!  And  tltis  man  had,  among  men,  a 
great  reputation  as  a  diplomatist,  and  even  as  an 
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out-and-ont  intriguer  I  She  went  on,  after  a  mo- 
ment's pause :  — 

**  What  you  have  in  mind,  is  to  hit  upon  some 
plan  whereby  Elscott  shall  get  an  undisputed  right 
to  his  claim  at  Oakfield  Creek.** 

**  Yes,**  he  replied,  **  and  you  see  how  delicate 
an  undertaking  it  is.  There  might  be  no  insur- 
mountable obstacle,  I  fancy,  to  prevent  my  per- 
suading father,  if  I  wished,  to  let  me  buy  his  own 
claim  as  against  EUcott,  and  make  Elscott  a  present 
of  it.  If  father  objected  to  that  plan,  as  looking 
too  much  like  a  general  surrender  from  our  side,  I 
know  friends  of  Escott  who  would  be  overjoyed 
to  buy  up  father's  riglits  in  their  own  name,  and 
settle  for  the  land  with  Escott  later.  That  would 
avoid  any  appearance  of  an  offer  of  compromise 
from  father,  since  these  persons  would  have  no 
connection  with  the  family.  In  fact,  of  course, 
there  would  be  no  difficulty  about  giving  Elscott  a 
dozen  farms  outright,  if  he  *d  take  *em.  But  all 
that  *s  out  of  the  question.  Escott  is  a  confirmed 
romancer.  What  he  wanta,  in  this  matter,  is  to 
sink  or  swim  with  his  fellow-claimants.  The  busi- 
ness, in  his  eyes,  is  one  of  eternal  justice.  No 
doubt  his  original  enmity  to — myself,  and,  in 
consequtMice,  to  father  (with  whom,  as  you  know, 
he  was  once  fully  reconciled),**  —  Tom*s  voice 
was  faltering  a  little  again,  — ^caused  him  to 
look  into  the  matter  at  all.  But  having  once 
begun,  he  feels  bound  to  eontinue  the  struggle  to 
the  end.  So  then,  wliat  does  he  demand?  He 
demands  that  father  shall  give  up  the  fighti  and 
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enmt  to  terms  with  tlif  OukfioM  Crei^k  claimants. 
He  d«mutidit  that  now.  as  mucli  na  ever  1i«  did. 
And  wlien  lie  '»  appi-oai^lird  concerning  tliia,  hit 
fine  InNt  piece  of  property,  he  luys  tliat  hn  knows 
it  *■  Iiit  property  ;  and  intt-nds  to  have  it  on  the 
snnie  terms  sr.  any  other  Oakfpld  Creek  cluimaiit- 
There  he  Rlunds  Ri>d  he  won't  budge." 

"  And  what,  then,  do  you  still  hope  to  do  for 
Iiim  ?  " 

*■  There's  just  the  point  I  'm  coming  to,  tUongh 
I  fear  it  'a  »  very  long  story.  I  'm  lieiirtily  weary 
of  these  C(infl)ct« ;  nbove  all,  of  the  Oakfield  Creek 
conflict.  Fiith>'r  will  yet  near  his  life  away  In 
sneh  tilings,  without  ever  getting  time  to  do  his 
propfr  work.  His  lifn  hnii  Wen  n  long  and  hai-d 
one.  By  w:»y  of  a  well-earned  i-eward,  he's  beeu 
promising  himself  leisure  to  spend  his  Ust  years 
in  endowing  iind  getting  into  ninning  order  one  or 
two  great  public  trusts,  such  lis  shall  remain  to 
per)tetuate  his  name  here  in  the  State,  and  to  do 
Listing  good.  Von  know  that  wish  of  liis  as  well 
as  I  do.  It 's  a  noblx  wish,  and  he  's  just  the  man 
to  carry  it  out.  Most  of  our  pioneer  millionaires 
have  cherished  such  desires,  and  several  have  tried 
to  accomplish  something  of  the  sort.  Father  is 
the  best  fitted  of  all,  I  fancy,  to  do  work  of  the 
kind  without  crudity  and  without  vacillatioi). 
He  has  magniRceiit  plans.  I  want  to  see  them 
mature  dnriiig  his  lifetime.  Nobody  could  really 
carry  thero  out  for  bim  if  be  died.  Well,  as  I 
say,  with  all  his  obstinate  penistenoe  in  Sgliting 
to  tbe  last  Ita  vltatever  he  regards  as  hii  righto. 
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he  not  only  lias  made  liimseU  many  enemies,  who 
still  try  to  injnra  his  nnme,  but  lie  liu  kept  bim- 
self  ill  the  tliick  of  the  struggle,  rendering  it 
hopeless  tliat  I>e  nill  ever  find  liiB  loDged-for  Iei< 
sure.  I  want  liini  to  get  out  of  tliit  hurly-burty. 
And  I  'm  very  anxious  about  that,  I  assure  you." 
ToiQ  was  wanning  to  liis  subject  more  and  more. 
His  pule  and  usually  so  impassive  face  was  grow- 
ing all  the  time  fuller  of  life  nnd  earnestness.  His 
eyea  were  sparkling  with  BRimatioo. 

"And  now,"  be  went  on,  "as  to  tUe  Oakfield 
Creek  matter  itself.  It 's  to  be  througbout  re> 
gretlcd.  Here 's  tlie  case,  in  as  brief  a  statement 
OS  I  CHn  make.  The  thing  is  sadly  mixed.  Father 
long  ago  bought  a  title  to  the  iohranU,  or  surplus 
land,  surrounding  an  ill-defined  Spnnish  grant. 
The  original  grant  was  confirmed,  as  well  as  the 
gi-ant  of  the  sobrante,  but  the  survey  long  re- 
mained in  dispute,  and,  pending  that,  futher,  of 
course,  bad  no  perfectly  cleivr  title,  although  liis 
right  to  the  sobrante  itself,  when  it  should  h* 
surveyed,  was  admitted,  and  he  awiuted  only  the 
survey  to  6nd  where  hia  projierty  wai.  Tiie  thing 
dragged  on  from  ye;ir  to  year,  »nd  the  property, 
lying  as  it  does  in  one  of  those  rather  inaccessible 
valleys  between  Mount  Diablo  and  tlie  Contra 
Costa  hills,  remained,  owing  to  tlie  clouded  titlea, 
almost  worthless.  Ihen  father,  some  t«n  yean 
ago,  conceived  his  pUn  (there  are  many  rival 
plans  afoot  among  our  capitalists,  you  know)  to 
run  the  long-talked-of  narrow-gauge  road  Ihrougli 
tba  bill*  iiit«  tha  Uount  Diablu  rvgioo.     Thai 
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woald  bring  the  land  near  to  market.  Out  to  per- 
tuade  others  to  invest  capital  in  bia  scheme,  fatlier 
took  yet  another  otpp.  He  got  the  holders  oF  the 
opposing  clnima  to  subitcribe  to  shares  of  the  pro- 
pciM-d  raihriiy  company,  and  to  <Io  so  upon  tiits 
agreement:  Neilher  Bide  Miould  yield  its  land 
cUimi  to  the  other,  until  the  survey  case  should 
have  been  d<-cide<l  by  the  courts.  Both  should  co- 
operate, however,  in  getting  the  railway  started, 
and  above  all  in  getting  the  land  into  the  hands 
of  settlors.  For,  as  father  insisted,  both  parties 
hiid,  to  a  certain  extent,  nndiitpiited  claims,  and 
ao  bad  interests  in  common,  and  both  could  take 
stock  in  the  proposed  railway,  and  steps  to  develop 
the  property  in  question,  without  giving  up  an 
iota  of  their  respective  claims  to  the  portion  of 
the  land  which  was  still  actually  in  dispute.  Thus 
delay  in  developing  the  property  would  be  avoided. 
Do  you  follow  me,  Margaret?  " 

**  Of  course ;  your  statement  is  clear  enough  for 
even  poor  me." 

"  Well,  forgive  me  if  it  *s  stupid.  Father  owned 
a  great  deal  of  other  land  over  there,  and  this  mat- 
ter was  only  one  among  many  kindred  enterprises. 
But  such,  at  all  eventa,  was  the  agreement  on 
which  the  projected  railway  was  to  be  begun.  In 
fact,  what  with  hard  tiuivs  and  long  fights,  no  rait 
of  it  baa  ever  yet  been  laid  beyond  the  hUIs,  I  've 
DO  doubt  some  other  com|>Bny  will  step  in  very 
toon  and  capture  tiie  prize.  But,  at  alt  events, 
the  other  part  of  the  plan  went  on  for  a  time 
more  auooMafally.     Father  and  his  rival*  both 
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began  to  attract  settlera  to  tlivir  Und.  Tli«  soil 
ia  fertile,  the  railway  ia  sure  to  come  aome  day, 
the  climate  is  excellent.  The  only  trouble  at  tlie 
outset  was  that  the  tract  in  dispute  between  father 
and  the  others  was  just  the  best  part  of  the  land 
thereabouts.  It  was,  namely,  the  long  strip  tliat 
borden  Oakfield  Creek,  on  both  aides,  for  mile*. 
Of  course,  when  you  talked  to  a  settler  about  the 
r^on  he  always  said :  '  I  'm  in  for  that  bottom- 
land  there,  and  I  won't  look  at  any  other.*  Now, 
bowerer,  as  yon  see,  neither  father,  as  owner  of 
the  sobrante,  nor  the  other  party  to  the  oontro- 
Tersy,  could  give  a  settler  a  clear  title  witliin  the 
borders  of  that  tract.  And  neither  of  tlie  Utigiint 
parties  was  ready  to  compromise  in  adraooe  of 
the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  at  Washing- 
ton, which  was  as  slow  as  usual  in  getting  to  the 
case  of  this  particular  Spanish  grant  surrey.  But 
father  was  equal,  so  he  tbonglit,  to  this  perplexity. 
He  got  the  other  side  to  join  with  him  in  ao  «d< 
Tertisement  to  settlers,  and,  of  course,  in  an  agree- 
ment upon  which  this  advertisement  could  be 
based.  The  advertisement  opened  the  disputed 
land,  for  settlement,  to  all  comers  wlw  in  good 
faith  should  take  up  and  improve  small  tracts 
along  Oakfield  Creek.  Whenever  the  title  sbonld 
be  clearly  in  the  hands  of  one  or  the  other  of  tli« 
principal  diapatsnts,  it  was  declared,  according  to 
tlie  terms  of  the  advertisement,  that  the  land 
should  then  be  offered  by  the  snccessful  litigant 
to  the  actual  settlers,  and  at  very  low  rate*.  Tlia 
rotes,  it  was  agreed,  should  ttot  be  raised  ib«w 
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whilp  on  Account  of  any  incn'oae  in  the  tMiio  of 
tlie  land  tlirougli  improvements  madu  by  the  oc* 
ciipnoli  tliemsL'Ivvs.  Ilotli  fnttier  and  liis  oppo- 
nrnU  signed  tliii  docuin(>nt.  A  gnifdly  nuinbor  of 
Httli^rs,  in  ull  pcrlmps  »ixty  or  eighty  fiimilk-s, 
very  lOon  availed  iliemRelvea  of  tijc  juiDt^olTiT. 
A  good  many  more  followi'd  later.  Tbey  could 
get  K  home,  you  ree,  vUliont  Imving  to  think  of 
paying  for  il  until  thn  United  Suitca  Soprcmo 
Court  should  Iks  done  with  that  nurvey  caso.  That 
M«ined  an  eternity  to  look  forward  to.  They 
trusted  implicitly  in  t)ie  txttX  and  skill  of  the 
wealthy  litigants  to  keep  the  end  n  good  way 
off,  \Vh.-neTer  tlm  rn<l  uliould  come,  tliey  wer« 
promised  the  easiest  of  terms.  Meanwhile,  father 
ftnd  Lis  opponents  both  gaiued  a  certain  direct  ad- 
vantage  from  the  presence  of  these  settlers ;  for, 
first,  in  advance  of  the  railway,  a  stage  and  trans- 
portation company  was  set  up.  That,  of  course, 
was  in  it«elf  a  very  little  thing.  But,  as  a  result, 
the  undisputed  property  of  both  parties  became 
more  salable;  while  the  r:iilway,  in  view  of  the 
increasing  ]K)pulation,  looked  daily  more  feasible, 
and  more  and  more  outside  capital  was  promised 
for  the  enterprise.  If  it  had  n't  been  for  the  sud- 
den and  stubborn  iiitancial  troubles  that  began  iu 
1875,  with  the  failure  of  the  Bank  of  California, 
I  'm  sui-e  that  the  railway  would  have  been  begun 
and  finished  within  a  very  sliort  time.  Mean- 
while, father  began  improvenientA  in  that  region 
on  land  to  which  he  had  a  clear  title.  He  planted 
thooiandi  of  eucftlyptus-treea,  started  an  irrigation 
oonpany,  and  wm  full  of  great  plana. 
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"  Itat  noT.  u  you  see,  mianndontnndinga  CAina 
inHteod  of  further  pn^rrss.  'llio  hard  timei  made 
erorybodj  unwilling  to  invest  in  the  propoaed  en* 
terprises  over  there,  nnd  the  excitemenU  of  the 
new  constitution  period  did  n't  better  the  proe- 
|>GCls  of  siicti  api^ulatire  undertakings.  The  my 
ciipitnts  of  the  dlFputed  lands  began  to  get  discon- 
tented with  their  homes,  which  didn't  prove  u 
profitable,  in  tlie  absence  of  «  railway,'  as  they 
had  expected.  Father  was  erelong  equally  di^ 
contented  with  the  wholo  venture.  He  often 
loses  interest  in  past  undertakings  that  d<»i*t 
prove  Biiccesnfal.  This  one,  you  see,  had  cost 
him  a  compamtivply  moderate  sum,  after  all,  but 
it  had  proved  tedious  and  unproductive.  I'm 
nfraid  he  even  sometimes  lialf  forgot  about  bit 
old  dreams  concerning  that  region.  At  last  the 
survey  suit  was  decided,  and  in  his  favor.  The 
disputed  Oakfield  Creek  property  was  his.  To 
be  sure,  he  had  alrvady  dispose^  of  part  of  his  in* 
tcrest  in  it  to  a  new  Land  and  Improvement  Com* 
pany,  and  that  fact  tied  bis  bands  a  little  about 
the  decision  of  the  later  disputes.  However.'he 
stilt  was  substantially  in  oontrol  of  the  whole 
thing.  But  here  the  settlers  interpoeed.  They 
had  been  disappointed,  they  said.  Some  of  them 
had  invested  more  money  in  improving  the  land 
than  the  outcome  had  warranted.  All  of  them 
had  waited  patiently  for  a  railroad  that  never 
came.  It  seemed  just  to  them,  therefore,  tliat, 
whatever  should  be  done  with  the  still  untonohed 
poitiou  ol  Uw  tnet,  tb«  origiiiftl  ceenpants  sboald 
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g«t  (hair  \xaA  at  mtea  nt!!]  lower  than  tli'me  orig- 
inally agreed  upon.  TIia  indiicenifnl  hml  befn 
clipap  IhdiI  plti>  H  rniiway.  Tliu  railwiiy  wua  still 
in  the  cave  of  di-CHms.  Mcanwl)ilt>,  tlipy  tvoA, 
thrM  ori(>innl  ttclilerB.  by  tlieir  prespnra  nnd  hard 
Ubor,  lind  niiicli  increased  the  value  o(  all  tlie  sur- 
rounding reul  estate.  It  was  jnst,  tlicroruri',  ihut 
they  slioidd  get  at  least  the  eqnivalt^nt  of  their 
original  inducement*.  And  that,  they  said,  would 
mean  chenper  nites  still  thiin  the  original  ones. 

"I  think  thpy  vera  wiimg  in  tl>it>  notion.  But 
fatlier  bad  a  counter-claim  to  make.  lie  had  in> 
vested  aomelhing  in  the  hind  himeelf.  His  own 
improvements,  he  said,  liiid  Tnstly  assisted  these 
occnpiinla;  wliiUi  the  ti-aots  ol  iindispiUi-d  land 
that  he  hnd  sold  out  and  out  to  otiier  settlers,  and 
tlie  improvements  that  these  purchasing  settlcis 
bad  made,  formed,  he  asserted,  yet  another  source 
of  increased  viilue,  snch  as  liiid  not  been  named 
in  tlie  original  inducements  to  the  occupants  of 
the  disputed  tracts.  He  gave  other  reasons  that 
I  Won't  go  into.  And  he  said,  too,  that  if  others 
bud  been  disappointed,  he  had  been  far  more  so. 
The  long  and  short  of  it  was  that  he  saw,  on  the 
whole,  good  cause  for  raising  the  old  demand,  in- 
stead of  lowering  it.  lie  had  given  more  than  he 
had  promised,  be  said,  not  less.  He  ought  to  be 
compensated. 

"  I  tliink  he  put  forward  this  statement  at  the 
outset  in  a  rather  tt'ntative  wny,  to  ofTset  the  nn- 
reasoitablo  demands  of  the  occupants.  Hut  per- 
haps ha  stated  ths  thing  too  strongly.    He  ofteo 
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does.  The  settlers  fiared  ap,  some  of  tbflm,  ud 
attacked  )iim  in  the  papers.  Then  father  hIso 
grew  angry.  He  and  the  I^nd  and  Improvemeot 
Company  (the  latter  was,  of  conrse,  largely  under 
his  control)  joined  in  an  assertion  thnt  the  set- 
tlers must  justly  pay  for  more  for  their  land  than 
had  at  first  been  asked.  The  price  was  on  the 
aTenige  just  about  quintupled.  So  the  battle 
began.  The  longer  it  continued  the  worse  it 
grew.  Fatlier  at  last  felt  himself  so  injured  that 
he  provisioniillj  sold  some  of  the  occupied  land 
to  'jumpers,'  whom  he  promised  to  protect,  and 
suits  were  begun  to  put  these  in  possession.  The 
occiipautB,  meiinwliile,  of  coarse,  hare  no  actual 
title,  but  they  clnim  the  letter  of  the  original 
agreement.  They  say  that  they  have  frequently 
tendered  father  tlie  snm  agreed  upon.  Father's 
lawyers,  I  'ro  sorry  to  say,  lay  stress  on  the  legal 
wortlilMsness  of  the  form  of  the  document  upon 
which  the  settlers'  clniiiii  are  founded.  This  doc- 
ument, namely,  is  in  form  only  an  agreement 
between  fallivr  and  hii  old  opponents,  who  now, 
of  course,  have  vaiiislied  from  tlte  field.  I  fear 
very  much  that  tlie  claimants  have  legally  noth- 
ing to  stand  upon.  The  title  is  vested  in  father; 
a  hinding  and  valid  agreement  to  sell  at  a  iixi^ 
figure  was,  li^lly  speaking,  never  made  at  all,  2 
fancy,  and  the  olaimanta  will  probably  have  to 
farj  father's  price  or  go.  In  the  ooune  of  the 
controTeray  h«  vras  onoe  so  mnoli  wrought  op 
that  he  said  he  woald  never  settle  witli  the  old 
oUimaoU  at  any  prioe.    They  had  betrayed  him, 
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b«  dorlnml,  nmt  lio  wnulil  rjcct  titcm.  if  it  cost 
liim  liuU  n  million.  TIiokk  ucro  tlio  wnrOs  o( 
piwition.  I-'ntlK-r  ia  not  eo  Initl  nn  llmt.  Only  I 
jinvo  fciircd  tliitt  Ijo  may  in<](.-cd  li^liL  (lio  ftotllcn 
hnnl,  Aii'l  lliiit  tlioy  iniiy  Lnvo  to  jiuy  liim  a  very 
turgo  Kiini.  For  tlie  luonuy  liu  ilocaii't  mro  now, 
I  beltcvo,  at  nil.  Hut  tlio  iilitioo  luiil  tliv  liot  Lilood 
bnve  inaJo  liim  nnxioiis  to  H^ht  fur  victory." 

"  Your  uci-oiint  in  n't  niittcrlnu  to  fiitliur,  Tom, 
it  it?  It'i  nil  I  Kiid  Ix'toro:  n  woninn  »im])ly 
can't  uiidvmlnml  and)  [xisnions.  .Sixty  or  uiglity 
familim,  yoii  uud,  'J  oiu.  And  inmiy  moru  since, 
—  think  u(  tliAtl  Kiuiiilies,  yuu  must  remcmberl 
It't  a  gn*at  word,  Uiut.  Alt.  wliiit  slifdt  wv  dw 
witb  ftttbrr,  Tom,  if  li«  goes  on  in  tliis  wny  ?" 

"  I'erlmjiA  I'm  iinjuttt  t<i  liim.  I  gn>nt  I  was 
not  tliinking  just  now  of  defending  liim  to  you,  bo 
much  as  of  letting  you  understand  tlie  other  side. 
You've  known  father  too  lung,  M»rgiiret.  you've 
been  first  his  drciid  and  tlicn  Ids  idol  too  succfss- 
fully,  to  nee<l  me  to  defend  him.  All  Lis  wenk- 
oesses  you  know, . —  as  you  know  all  mine  too,  I  'm 
afraid."  Tom  sighed  once  more,  and  tried  timidly 
to  catch  her  eye,  but  this  time  he  failed.  *'  Well, 
for  good  or  for  ill  this  struggle's  gone  on.  Es- 
cott's  interlerence,  I  said,  miide  things  worse. 
You  may  wonder  what,  after  all,  he  really  bought 
from  the  settlers  whose  claims  he  took  op.  He 
bought,  of  courne,  tliese  settlers'  improvements ; 
and  then  he  bouglit  what  nil  of  them  out  there  re< 
gard,  of  course,  as  most  sacred  property,  the  claim 
in  equity  upon  father  for  a  delivery  of  Che  title  to 
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tiio  tmct8«  on  a  proper  tender  of  the  sum  men- 
tioncd  in  the  old  ivdvcrtiseinent.  Escott  hns  lived 
on  one  of  thu  tracts  twice  or  tlirioo  since  he  pur« 
chased  the  claini«  though  always  for  short  periods. 
Part  of  the  hind  ho  has  lent,  without  ront«  to  poor 
families.  At  other  times  he  has  employed  two 
men  to  take  care  of  some  of  it  for  him.  lie  now 
has,  of  course,  no  means  to  imy  these.  He,  w1k> 
in  the  city  has  long  been  almost  forgotten,  is  » 
great  character  when  ho  goes  out  to  Onkfield 
Creek.  The  settlers  octuidly  revere  him,  and 
hang  on  his  words  as  if  he  were  inspired.** 

^^But  what  is  going  to  happen,  then,  Tom? 
Are  the  suits  never  to  end  ?  Is  the  agony  a  thing 
for  all  time?" 

**  I  ought  to  have  said  that  the  settlers,  as  a  last 
defense,  have  in  their  despair  undertaken  to  raise 
again  the  old  issues,  by  contesting  the  validity  of 
father*s  title  itself.  They  have  pleaded  infor> 
mality  in  the  survey,  fraud  on  the  part  of  sur- 
veyors, collusion  between  father  and  bis  old  of^KH 
nents  to  defraud  the  settlers,  and  I  don*t  know 
what  else,  in  addition  to  their  own  supposed 
equity,  based  upon  that  original  notice  of  invita- 
tion. The  ejectment  suits  are  being  contested  on 
all  these  questions  in  the  United  States  oonrta; 
and  the  trial  will  be  finished  and  the  deoisioo 
reached,  I  fancy,  in  from  six  to  twelve  months. 
I*ve  little  doubt  but  the  thing  will  go  againsi 
the  settlers.  Appeal  would,  I  believe,  be  ueelcea 
to  tliem.  But  I  have  great  fear  of  trouble,  very 
serious  trouble,  to  follow.** 
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"  What  ?  Do  you  fear  unytliing  like  a  pitched 
battle?" 

**  Precisely  so.  The  settlers  may  take  to  using 
tlieir  shot-guns.  Such  thinga  have  happened  often 
enough  before,  you  know." 

"But  Escott,  himself, — Rurely  the  profeuor 
vould  u*t  take  to  a  shot-gun." 

"  Why  not?  The  man  is  reckless,  and  a  gen* 
oinii  hero  to  boot.  If  his  fiii-nds  were  in  any  sort 
of  danger,  he  would  croan  »11  the  seas  and  limds,  if 
oeed  be,  to  stand  beside  ihem.  I  never  knew  a 
more  fnithFul  niitiire." 

"Imlired?"  Margaret  whs  the  least  bit  mali- 
cinus  in  tone;  hut  she  went  on  at  onco:  "  But 
did  h«  ever  get  into  trouble  of  just  tliat  tort?" 

"Oh,  ncvtT  into  a  brawl,  to  b(i  sure.  lie  onC6 
fought  the  Indians  in  Washoe,  you  know,  but  he 's 
Dot  tbe  man  ordinary  fellows  would  be  apt  to 
want  to  fight.  Once  or  twice,  in  the  old  days,  I 
think  he  sent  a  challenge  t^i  somebody  or  other. 
And,  if  report  is  correct,  the  case  was  settled  each 
time  without  delay,  by  an  ample  apology  from  the 
other  side.  I  doubt  if  anybody  ever  challenged 
him.  lie's  nut  the  nan  to  give  needless  offense. 
He's  tbe  gentlest  of  natures  when  he  isn't 
aroused." 

**  You  icem  to  have  a  singular  admiration  for 
Escott,  Tom,  which  I  am  vtry  glad  to  observe,  let 
me  say.  But  that,"  she  went  on  hastily,  "is 
neither  here  nor  there.  I  still  want  to  know  wbut 
we  are  to  do  for  him." 

•*  Ah,  bow  long  I  am  about  it  1     Well,  father  is 
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just  of  late  in  a  gentler  mood.  He  has  hit  mora 
peaceable  times,  also,  as  you  know.  He  has  men- 
tioned the  pending  suits  with  even  a  sort  of  regret 
in  his  tone.  He  heartily  wishes,  no  doubt,  that  be 
had  n't  been  forced  by  his  high  spirits  into  a  place 
where  he  appears  as  oppressor  of  the  poor.  And  a 
really  magnanimous  action  he 's  always  glad  to  do, 
if  he  can  but  see  the  chance.  And  so,  this  has  oo- 
I  curred  to  me.    Can*t  we**  —  here  Tom  allowed 

himself  a  slightly  more  confidential  tone*— ^eai»*C 
we  persuade  him  to  take  advantage  of  E2scott*s  mis- 
fortune, and  to  admit  to  Escott,  out  and  out,  that 
the  settlers  are  more  than  half  right,  and  then  to 
propose  himself  that  Escott  shall  accept,  and  shall 
persuade  the  others  to  accept,  a  reasonable  compro- 
mise ?  Bold  this  plan  of  mine  looks,  —  impossible 
to  one  who  does  n't  know  father.  But  consider, 
Margaret :  father  has  at  heart  the  greatest  admi* 
ration  for  Escotfs  indomitable  pluck,  and  he  has 
never  recovered  from  his  feeling  that  many  years 
since  —  you  remember  it  well  —  he  did  to  E^ 
cott,  as  he  did  to  you,  a  terrible  injury.  Then 
there's  father's  friendship  of  long  ago,  in  early 
days,  with  Escott.  They  were  together,  yoa 
know,  in  Washoe.  They  once  fought  the  Indians 
together.  All  that  *s  in  father's  mind.  He  never 
forgets  anything  of  the  sort.  It  has  been  the 
sense  of  the  hopelessness  of  repairing  that  injury, 
or  of  renewing  in  any  way  the  old  friendship, 
with  Escott  so  stem  and  repellent,  that  has  made 
father  all  the  more  bitter.  A  proud  man  eaa 
never  live  quiet  under  such  a  sense.     And,  as 
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I  said,  it'a  Bscott't  prewnoe  in  thia  fight 
has  reiHl«red  failier  seemingly  so  irreconcilabit) 
towards  Uta  sottk-rB.  Take  Eocott  out,  nnd  fiuh«r 
trould  coniprnuiiKe.  Kci^p  Esuott  in,  and  father's 
unutterably  misemble.  Now  here's  our  chance. 
PerhApa  we  can  take  Escott  out,  not  by  any  ordi- 
nary course  of  comlui-t,  but  by  prnjiosing  to  father 
a  fiaely  magnaniroous  act  in  an  attriictive  way. 
We  can  say,  'IlGro's  your  old  friend,  i^^nd  also 
your  old  fue,  a  man  whom  you're  conscious  of 
baring  deeply  injured.  Here  ho  is  nt  your  fvut, 
helpless.  He  lias  no  valid  legal  rights,  as  ngitinst 
yoa.  Ho  has  nothing  that  will  be  good  enough  to 
pass  miuter  in  tlie  courts.  He  is  old  ;  he  is  despised 
or  forgotten  in  tlu<  city  ;  he  is  infirm.  But  in  one 
way  he  still  offends  you.  He  leads  the  settlers' 
company  out  there  at  Oakfield  Creek.  Now, 
surely,'  we  can  s.ay  to  fittlier,  'you  in  no  sense  con- 
fess weakness  by  going  to  this  man  now,  just  at 
this  Tery  crisis  of  his  misfortunes,  and  holding  out 
your  hand.  You  need  n't  ofTer  him  charity.  Just 
say  that  you  're  willing  now  to  stand  up  and  talk 
to  him  like  a  man,  and  that  you  want  to  grant  to 
him  and  his  friends  their  righteous,  yes,  even  their 
barely  plausible  demands,  precisely  as  if  notiiing 
bad  happened  to  make  hard  feeling.'  That's  what 
we  can  say  to  father,  Margaret.  And  I  believe 
the  very  novelty  of  the  idea,  if  he 's  only  rightly 
approached,  will  ehann  him.  I  know  father ;  he 
likes  to  do  good,  bnt  he  wants  it  to  look  picture 
Mqua.  And  this  thing  may  be  made  to  look  so, 
mayn't  it?"     Tom  paused,  a  little  breathloM. 
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Had  he  not  spoken  well  ?  To  be  sure,  there  was 
something  lacking  about  his  eloquence,  yet  might 
it  not  move  her  just  a  little? 

Margaret  was  smiling  very  approringly,  but  she 
looked  proTokingly  at  her  finger-tips.  **  Bravo, 
Tom  I  "  she  said,  with  a  soft  laugh.  ^  If  you  were 
a  youth  again  I  might  almost  be  fool  enough  to  say, 
*  Why  don't  you  speak  for  yourself,  John  ?  *  But, 
alas  I  we  're  very  old  people  now,  and  I  *m  afraid 
I  can't  encourage  this  boyishness  in  yoo.'*  She 
changed  her  manner  suddenly  again,  as  she  spoke 
the  last  of  these  words,  and  she  grew  sober  and 
mildly  forbidding  once  more,  so  that  he  felt  a 
little  chilled  while  she  went  on,  in  her  usual  tone 
of  cheerful  resignation :  '^  But  seriously  now,  Tom, 
to  come  back  to  real  life  ;  why  am  I  so  important 
for  all  this  undertaking  ?  I  approve  it  heartily, 
though  I  beg  you  to  see  that  there  's  nothing 
heroic,  no,  nor  even  anything  *  picturesque,'  about 
your  proposed  action,  or  your  father's.  The  mat- 
ter is  one  of  the  simplest  possible  sort.  It 's  jost 
plain  duty.  You  have  both  of  you  wronged  a  man 
bitterly,  and  he  has  a  just  claim,  meanwhile,  to  a 
bit  of  land  which  you  men  have  somehow  been 
trying  to  get  away  from  him  for  years  past. 
You  don't  need  his  land  the  least  in  the  world. 
Yon  've  no  business  with  it,  so  long  as  he  stands 
ready  to  pay  somehow  what  was  originally  agreed 
u(K>n.  Now,  at  last,  however,  as  he 's  very  weak, 
and  poor,  and  old,  it  happens  to  oocur  to  yoo  thai 
it 's  a  little  mean  to  keep  on  kicking  him  while 
be  lies  there  helpless,  so  yoo  (yon  and  year  father 
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tngetlier,  I  mean,  of  coiirs«)  »re  tooffur  him  your 
manly  ri^rcU  and  a  kindly  prt^si-iit  of  his  iiidU- 
pulabltf  rights.  That 's  a  very  pretty  idea.  I 
like  it.  I  want  to  help  you  ciiny  It  out,  of  course. 
Why  not?  liuC  now  whiit  ia,n  I  do?  Tell  me, 
nnd  1  *ll  »it  up  stU  night  for  h  week  planning  niy 
part  of  the  job." 

Tom  sighnl,  a  litUti  desptiiringly.  That  ttas  k 
villiering  munn^r  nf  liera,  when  she  chose  to  ndopt 
iL  lie  knew  it  of  old.  Vet  he,  too,  whs  leiirned 
in  resignation,  nod  he  showed  no  further  sign  of 
vexAtion  as  he  wvnt  on  :  "  Well,  there  again  I  'm 
•low  ill  milking  niynelf  clear.  Whntever  tlds 
thing  really  is,  pictun-sque  nr  not,  it  *a  got  to 
Been)  picturesque  to  father.  And  ever  eince  you 
chose  to  niiLke  a  conquest  of  him  (.is  you  do  of 
Tthomsoevoryouplease  to  ;uisail,Miirgiiret),  there's 
been  nobody  your  equal  for  (.-ontrolling  him.  I  've 
long  been  puzzling,  you  must  knnw,  to  see  what  I 
could  do  fur  Escott.  I  'm  a  wretch,  no  doubt,  but 
it  is  n't  to-day  or  yesterday  tliiit  my  knowledge  of 
that  fact  may  lie  B;iid  to  have  begun.  It  's  only 
DOW  that  I  've  seen  my  way  clear  to  help  him. 
And  so  I  most  humbly  come  to  you,  Margaret,  for 
belp,  and  you  must  n't  quite  disdain  me,  or  I  shall 
become  a  tost  soul  aUngether." 

"No,  Tom,"  she  said,  smiling,  "you  mustn't 
make  me  responxiblfl  for  so  grave  a  thing  as  that. 
I  'm  at  your  service,  of  course,  in  any  good  cause. 
And  so,  how  and  when  am  I  to  display  the  pic- 
turesque light  to  father's  awe-struck  gate?  I  'm 
deligUted  to  be  such  a  show-wonuui,  of  oourse. 
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Think  of  me:  ^Here,  dear  father,  behold  thU 
portrayal  of  an  unexampled  deed  of  virtue.  See 
this  lovely  picture:  the  good  Samarit»m  disdain- 
ing even  to  pick  a  certain  man's  pocket  of  the 
last  penny  the  thieves  accidentally  left  him.  Noble 
spectacle !  Observe,  and  do  likewise  !  *  Hovr 
impressive  I  shall  be  saying  all  this  I  How  a 
woman  loves  to  exert  her  powers  for  a  great  end !  ** 
She  laughed  merrily.  **  But,  seriously,  Tom, 
please  don*t  look  disconsolate.  I  won*t  bite,  if  I 
do  snarl  so.  You  *re  very  good,  I  don't  doubt.  It 's 
my  proudest  delight  to  praise  you  when  you  *V6 
done  a  noble  action,  and,  of  course,  as  far  as  in 
you  lies,  you  're  doubtless  planning  one  now.  I 
never  did  a  noble  action  myself,  and  have  n*t  the 
least  idea  how  it  may  feel ;  but  it  *s  a  woman's 
commonplace  duty  to  help  in  these  minor  affairs. 
Men  have  a  monop<i]y  of  the  really  noble  deeds. 
I  'm  overjoyed  at  this  chance  to  be  a  speotator  of 
even  the  least  approach  to  one  of  them.  When 
shall  we  have  fatlier  over  here  to  try  the  new  game 
on  him  ?  " 

**  Whenever  you  will,  Margaret** 
Sunday  ?  " 
Why  not?** 

Alas !  Sunday  I  had  set  as  the  day  to  d<s 
not  a  noble  action,  but  a  decent  one.  I  was  going 
to  spend  all  day  in  baby's  company.** 
^  If  his  health  seems  to  you  to  need  **«— 
^  Oh,  nonsense  I  His  health  *s  not  perfect ;  but 
as  if  my  staying  with  him  of  a  Sunday  would  bet> 
ter  it  I    No,  I  was  only  aboat  to  begin  aoqoiriag 
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a  hv  Btniy  biu  of  itiformalion  abnnt  tlia  poor 
bojr'a  clmnictor  niul  liiibits.  He  and  I  Iiiiva  a  wrC 
of  bowing  iicijiiiiiiitnnce  nt  present.  I'm  afraid 
be  m»y  cut  me  dead,  by  accident,  before  long,  if  I 
don't  beWiire." 

"  How  you  malign  jourself  I " 

"No.  Tom.  Vou  mt-an  how  I  spare  myaelfl 
But,  of  couimi,  to-m<HTOw  i*  the  time  for  fatbi-r, 
Tiw  VMnft  tli«  lietlor.  Noble  actions  fly  fast. 
We  Riiist  npread  our  ncli  at  oiicf.  Vcl  wUiit  p:irt 
bad  dcitr  motlier  to  play  in  ibis  great  tnoriLl  ahov 
of  Toiira,  Tom?  Her  Srat  appeHranco  cun't  be 
DUtil  biter,  you  know." 

**0b.  I  wfDt  to  her  for  first  advico  and  eiiconr* 
•gement.  She  was  less  crnel  than  yon  arc,  MbN 
g*rt-t,  towanU  my  fcpble  eft'irta  to  ilo  right." 

"Cnielty  is  my  only  virtue.  All  the  othi*rsare 
dear  motUcr's.  For  whiit  ivouht  you  do  without 
•  little  cruelty,  y»u  spoiled  child  7  "  Margnrut 
■milvd,  certainly  in  the  most  cruel  possible  fii^h- 
ioD.     "  But  what  tlif  n  did  dear  mother  counsel  ? ' 

"  Much  whnt  I  h»ve  done  bo  fur,  and  what  yoa 
approve  for  thu  future.  But  there  is  nIiII  tiiiotber 
aspect  of  the  case.  We  nerd,  of  course,  a  person 
through  whom  wo  can  deal  with  Escott.  The  old 
man  himself  is,  I  grant,  a  triQe  hard  for  us  to 
approach.  And  if  the  first  approiich  to  Kecott 
were  to  be  n  wrong  on«,  well,  then,  there  'd  only 
be  a  little  more  lightning  than  erer,  I  Bupposc." 

■•  You  Bpexk  of  him  m  if  be  were  a  fiery  drtgon, 
poor  man.  I  saw,  however,  all  the  time,  that  you 
iMtd  Bome  such  p«ntou  in  mind  as  might  serve  Joe 
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a  go-between.  How  otherwise  Bbonld  you  know 
so  much  about  Escott's  condition  and  prospects,  if 
yoa  had  n't  a  go-between  already  ?  Who,  then, 
is  tlie  Moses  that  niay  thus  go  up  into  boming 
mountains?" 

"A  man  whom  I  have  only  recently  learned  to 
bnow  at  all  well,  —  a  friend  of  Williamaon's ;  one 
William  Harold  by  name.  He  's  a  man  abont 
my  age." 

"  Harold  ?  Oh,  yes.  I  used  to  hear  of  him 
already  years  ago.  He  married  Annie  Thoroton, 
and  she  died  some  four  or  fire  years  since.  Then  he 
went  abroad.  Hnve  I  heard  him  mentioned  sinoa 
he  cnme  back?  I  should  say  so,  indeed  I  A  poet, 
is  n't  he,  or  else  a  naturalist,  or  an  amateur  musi- 
cian, or  something  of  the  sort,  or  perhaps  all  of 
them  at  once?  And  a  confirmed  woman-hater,  too  1 
Lives  alone;  keeps  an  owl,  three  parrota,  Nren 
cats,  and  a  big  inlaid  chess-board,  with  great  iroij 
chess-men;  smokes  all  daylong;  lives  in  general  in 
a  mystical  cloud  of  contemplation ;  is  esteemed  a 
■age,  in  fxct  is  one ;  has  charming  blnfr^giay  eyea, 
much  old  china,  onmerous  books  <m  the  black 
art,  and  an  altar  with  three  candles  burning  be- 
fore hia  wife's  picture,  k n't  all  that  true?  Oh,  I 
know  of  him  very  well,  you  may  believe  1  Loaiee 
Parkburat  telle  me  everything  that  *s  going,  yoa 
know." 

"  Louise  is  n't  precisely  a  historian,  3laigar«t, 
but  she's  a  good  ohronioler,  in  her  way.  If  all 
that  isn't  i^ecisely  so,  it's  better  than  tb«  truth, 
aa  aa  aocoiut  of  Harold.    Tea,  banisg  »  «artal> 
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inaecuracy  in  all  your  facto,  he  'a  macli  that  sort 
of  roan," 

"  Hut,  Bee  here,  now,  Tom.  My  inspiratioDS 
are  inBtantaneonA.  I  'm  to  cojidiict  the  picturesque 
moral  show  for  father's  rBformsition.  That  'a  sol- 
emn business.  And  ynii,  penonally,  cnii't  detract 
much  from  the  solemnity,  try  aa  you  n-itl.  What's 
needed  to  give  divemity.  and  to  keep  us  all  from 
yawning  our  heads  off,  is  aiK>tlier  member  of  the 
stock  company  of  this  dime  mtiiu^iim,  a  second  as- 
sistant sh-iwrnan  and  scene-sliifti-r,  a  person,  too, 
of  some  cleverness  and  originality.  I  take  it| 
Harold  's  deeply  interested  in  Esontt,  is  n't  h«?" 

"He  has  Escott  staying  with  him  since  the  (ire. 
All  our  negotiations  are,  of  coinne,  so  far  a  pro- 
found secret  from  the  old  man  himself." 

"  Bravo  1  Perfect  1  Fetch  HariiM  over  here  at 
on«,  Sunday.  TJiat't  my  inspiration.  He  and 
I  can  arrange  it  to  bring  father  round  straight- 
way. He'll  represent  Escott,  I  '11  represi^nt  eternal 
justice.  I  feel  in  my  bones  the  sense  that  he 's 
just  the  man.  Father  '11  have  no  chance.  You,  of 
course,  being  in  such  delicate  matters  notoriously 
stupid,  though  very  well  meaning,  poor  boy,  shall 
sit  by  and  look  on  benevolently  at  the  success  of 
your  heroic  and  self-sacrilicing  schemes.  That's 
the  plan.     Can  you  do  it,  Tom  ?  " 

**  Why  not  ?  Whatever  you  will."  Her  mood 
fascinated  as  well  as  baffled  him ;  but  he  bad, 
every  wish  to  please  her.  "  Perhaps,"  be  went 
on.  "  I  can't  get  Harold  so  soon.  I  '11  try,  though. 
He  really  is  very  much  intei-estad  in  E^soott's  caM. 
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He  was  formerly  one  of  Escott*8  faithful  band  of 
disciples,  I  think,  when  we  all  were  yonng.  We 
knew  little  of  each  other,  however.  That  was 
natural,  too,  being  the  fashion  of  Esoott's  friend* 
ships.**  Tom  sighed  yet  once  more,  bat  felt  when 
he  did  so  what  a  foolish  blander  he  was  commit- 
ting all  the  while,  as,  for  that  matter,  she  had 
just  shown  him.  Why  mast  he  be  so  melancholy 
in  her  presence?  That  wearied  her.  Yet  bow 
could  he  ever  predict  what  she  would  take  seri* 
ously,  and  what  not  ?  He  had  felt  this  old  ground 
so  dangerous  to  tread.  And  she — she  merely 
laughed  in  his  face,  now  that  her  first  mood  of 
soberness  was  past. 

''As  for  me,**  she  said,  with  the  merriest  of 
Yoices,  **  you  see  I  *m  so  much  lost  in  pride  at  the 
thought  of  enticing  the  unattainable,  the  icy,  the 
profound  Harold  into  our  humble  dwelling,  that 
I  *m  near  forgetting  the  noble  task  itself.  Bat 
when  he*s  onoe  here  well  work  it  out.  Now, 
however,  what  were  you  going  to  do  to^y  to 
secure  father  for  Sunday  ?  **  Margaret*s  face  wore 
just  now  her  most  beautiful  expression. 

'*  I  was  going  back  to  the  city  before  dinner, 
and  coming  out  with  father  Sunday  morning. 
Of  him  I  feel  sure,  notwithstanding,  or  perhaps 
I  should  say  because,  be*s  no  idea  what  awaits 
him.** 

**  Excellent  I  Then  bear  your  orders.  Yoa  ars 
to  invite  Harold  to  ooma  over  with  yoo  Sonday 
morning,  on  this  special  basiness  of  oonsolting 
father  and  me  about  the  whole  aflEair.     He*s 
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to  come,  of  course,  for  Escott's  uxke.  Tell  him  it'a 
absolately  inip^rntive  for  the  success  of  the  wlioln 
enterprise,  becnuse,  of  coiirso,  we  must  act  quickly, 
before  father  liiis  Imd  time  to  get  used  to  the  new 
■ituntion.  or  to  get  up  some  new  prejuiljce  nhout 
it.  And  mind  yon,  you  're  to  bring  over  flnrold 
yourwlf  in  penion,  enrly.  And  in  time  for  lunch. 
But  you  're  to  Bee  that  fHtlier  himself  does  not  get 
here  until  nfter  lunch.  Mave  liiin  come  early  in 
the  nftvrnoon,  say  at  three  o'clock.  TttU  father 
we'll  dine  late,  optinst  the  usual  Sunday  custom, 
for  his  sake,  and  thnt  we  have  some  other  sort  of 
little  fnnilan^  running;  earlier  in  the  day.  You 
needn't  sav  what.  The  purjKMie  of  all  this  is  to 
give  time  for  ine  to  take  Harold  into  my  plots, 
nnd  to  niTnn(;o  mattci's  with  him.  Tlien,  when 
fatlier  comeH,  the  eliow  wilt  proceed,  — trained  ul- 
cphiints,  conjurers,  nnd  all  tiio  rest  that  may  be 
called  moral  and  picturesque.  The  effect,  na  you 
may  leave  me  to  determine,  will  be  all  that  any 
one  could  desire.  Doth  Harold  end  father  are,  of 
course,  to  slay  hero  nil  ni^ht.  I..est  as  lone  lorn 
woman  I  should  feci  too  unprotected  in  the  com- 
pany of  so  many  of  you  men,  I  may  take  it  upon 
myself  to  have  other  company  also  at  dinner,  But 
I  'm  not  sure  yet.  At  nny  mte,  wo  're  to  hnve  the 
great  conversion  take  place  before  dinner,  if  po^ 
•ible." 

"  Well,"  said  Turn  submissively,  "  if  this  is 
what  I  have  to  arran(;e  for,  I  must  go  back  to 
town  forthwith,  that  no  time  may  be  lost.  I  moat 
order  up  (be  nuTikge,  I  suppoes." 
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A  few  minutes  Uter  Tom  reverently  ui^  t^ 
dately  took  bia  leave,  feeling,  m  liul  bappeoed 
before  after  cerUiu  of  bin  intcrriews  with  Mar- 
garet, that  his  ears  must  have  been  aomehow 
softly  boxed,  he  could  hardly  tell  when  or  by 
whom.  Mnrgaret  was  just  now  fairly  radiant 
She  even  let  him  kiss  her  hand  as  be  left  It 
seemed  to  him  long  since  he  bad  seen  just  saeh  A 
look  in  ber  face.     He  grew  onos  more  bopefoL 


CHAPTER  IIL 

DOS(X)vrrz  amd  escott. 

In  those  days  there  Qourinhed  for  a  little  Urn* 
in  Sail  Francisco  a  weekly  journal  oatled  the 
"  Wiirrior."  Its  proprietor  wiis  a  decidedly  not» 
worthy  person,  named  Louis  Uoeoowitx.  It  is 
liard  to  bo  sure  of  bis  precise  nationality,  and,  if 
n-port  bo  true,  he  bad  very  little.  People  say, 
nnnicly,  tliat  ho  was  born  in  London,  and  that  his 
mother  was  English,  while  his  father,  aooording 
to  the  Biime  story,  was  a  political  refupw  from 
somuwliore  in  Austria.  Louis  himself  passed  his 
eiirly  years  in  London.  Jjatur  he  lived  in  New 
York,  wlioro  be  studivd  American  politice,  and 
had  some  training  in  newspaper  work.  Then  he 
wandered  for  years  from  city  to  city,  nstil  ha 
found  himself  in  San  Franoisoo.  Hera  be  wm  at 
first  an  aBtiquariaa  bo^tsalUr.    If  you  ban  srar 
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denU  with  him,  yon  will  ntmcmbcr  liis  monstrous 
piicos  and  Ilia  otliur  ciii-ioiis  iiR'tlindii  of  busineas. 
TItcn  lie  Joiii<^  local  politics  to  liis  bookselling; 
and  at  longtU  la*  wiis  clover  enough  to  tliink  of 
puUisliing  tho  "  Warrior."  Ecttlotig  hi.t  pajHir  had 
[D:ide  hit)!  both  pi-o>perouB  and  famous. 

I'robiibly  Bowowitz  li:ul  somo  J«wi>th  blood  in 
Ills  veins.  But  his  GngliHli  niollior  was  snroly  no 
Jewess,  and  Hoscowitz  himself  oevi^r  admitted 
that  he  hiid  any  relationship  with  the  nice.  In 
pfrsoQ  ho  was  short,  sp^in*,  iictiTe,  with  strong  but 
ugly  features,  a  s»llnw  comph'xion,  and  vnry  ke«>n 
little  black  eyes.  His  dress,  :it  least  duriug  the 
days  of  his  prosperity,  whs  always  showy.  It  is 
a  little  hni-d  to  Kiy  jii*t  how  ho  manay.-d  to  be  so 
influential  as  he  was  in  his  dealings  with  other 
men.  At  first  sight  you  would  have  set  him  down 
as  a  person  of  no  inijiortance.  But  if  he  talked 
with  yon.  you  soon  saw  him  to  be  both  a  very 
clever  and  a  very  muliL-ious  fellow,  with  a  remark- 
able  skill  iu  judging  character.  He  bad  seen 
much  of  the  world.  To  a  certain  extent  he  could 
adapt  bis  mannei-s  to  bis  company.  On  all  occ&* 
tions  he  carefully  studied  the  men  about  him.  He 
never  forgot  their  weaknesses,  nor  failed  to  r^ 
cord  their  misdeeds  in  his  excellent  memory.  He 
joined  caution  with  an  easy  show  of  recklessness. 
He  was  especially  skillful  in  appearing  to  be  ex- 
tremely frank  at  the  very  moment  when  he  was 
best  keeping  his  secrete,  and  best  developing  his 
own  little  plots.  Ho  was  always  an  unsafe  man 
to  deal  with.  As  a  foe  he  was  a  very  dsngerous 
person  indeed. 
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But  irmoh  mora  intercsling  than  Botcowitx'a 
person  was  liis  joumnl.  He  wroto  very  little  for 
it.  Ilo  wiis  a  mnii  of  no  literary  oduciition,  and 
liis  English  wm  w1iat<yvcr  it  chanced  to  be.  Thb 
he  well  know.  Ilis  Buccew  enine  from  hi*  skill  in 
choosing  clever  writers.  He  concealed  the  indi* 
viduEility  of  some  of  thpse  even  from  tlie  regular 
employda  of  his  own  ofTice,  bo  that  all  but  tli« 
wise  among  liis  readers  took  him  to  be  the  author 
of  muiiy  of  Ilia  best  columns.  And  he  was  aotoally 
responsible  for  the  spirit  of  nearly  erery  editorial 
article.  It  was  the  wording  that  he  loft  to  other*. 
His  choice  of  assistants  was  for  his  pnrpoees  in- 
deed admirable.  More  than  once  I  hare  heard 
San  Franciscans  remark  aboat  him :  **  When  Bot- 
cowitz  talks  in  that  paper  of  liis,  it  makes  no  dif- 
ference  whether  you  believe  what  he  says  or  not; 
somehow  you  've  got  to  read  the  *  Warrior,'  what- 
ever be  puts  into  it."  This  feeling  that  yoa  most 
read  the  "  Warrior"  was  widespread,  and  it  waa 
what  had  made  Boscowils's  fortune. 

The  "  Warrior  "  was  a  joamal  of  literature,  •<>• 
oiety,  and  politics.  Unlike  some  of  its  rivals,  it 
represented  to  a  certain  extent  the  cause  and  the 
interests  of  tlie  foreign  population  of  San  Fran- 
cisco; but  it  managed,  meanwhile,  to  be  pleas- 
ing to  Americans,  and  to  find  speoial  favOT  among 
the  woiilthy  clasMS.  In  politics  it  pretended  to 
be  independent.  It  bad  a  fondnees,  meanwhile, 
for  bold  political  sehemM,  and  more  tlian  onoe, 
during  ita  brief  career,  it  le«l  a  forlorn  bnpe  thnwgb 
an  election  campaign.   Such  beroisn  always  brings 
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to  Buch  journAls  numerous  readers.  Yet  to  one 
penon  the  "Warrior"  remained  true  through  all 
its  cliiingrii  of  Hidti  and  of  principle ;  and  that  peN 
son  was  the  famous  pioneer  niillionail-e,  Alonzo 
Eldon,  A  man  who,  thongti  liimeelf  no  professional 
politician,  bad  very  great  couimerciiil  interusts  at 
stake,  BHch  :is  politicul  changes  might  easily  nfTect. 
TliB  "  Warrior  "  was  always  a  stout  supporter  of 
Eldon.  It  praised  him  personally,  and  defended 
him  against  all  aseailunts.  It  even  seemed  to  bo 
at  times  ttie  great  ninn's  Hvini-ulTicial  org.vn.  It 
had  piivale  infonimtion  in  advance  about  some 
of  his  immense  industrial  undertakings.  It  fore- 
saw and  sought  to  counteract  public  opposition  to 
hi*  plans,  ami  to  the  numerous  corponitions  that 
he  represented.  It  wus  in  every  way  highly  sei^ 
Ticeable  to  Eldon.  In  return,  Eldon,  of  course, 
helped  to  give  the  "  Warrior "  its  due  share  of 
lapport  and  of  influence. 

Yet,  after  all.  not  so  much  for  these  causes  as 
for  its  literary  and  social  qualities  was  the  "  War- 
rior "a  triumph.  It  app^-aled  most  skillfully  to 
the  varied  and  not  very  highly  organized  tastes  of 
a  certain  public  in  San  Francisco.  It  was  a  sin- 
gular and  most  dinbolicid  combination,  this  paper, 
of  cleverness,  wisdom,  and  tiste,  with  immorality  of 
many  sorts,  political  and  social,  and  even,  on  occa- 
sion, with  positive  indecency.  It  always  pretended 
to  great  frankness  and  sincerity  of  judgment,  and 
thus  its  brief  editorials  gained  tlifir  marvelous  «uo- 
ons  in  catching  and  holding  the  reader's  attention. 
Parsoiuditiea  the  "  Warrior "  never  feared,  bat 
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still  Dflver  carried  to  wearisome  leogtb.  Tet  to 
have  the  "  Warrior "  for  yonr  eaemy  meant  to 
be  extenninated  in  short  order.  The  paper  had 
a  literary  department,  where  an  only  batf-reipect- 
able  sort  of  French  jokes  and  norelettes,  hastily 
but  effectively  translated,  stood  side  by  side  with 
actually  learned  and  rery  sober  critical  essays, 
and  with  ambitious  and  excellent  poems  or  stone*. 
Gossip,  sometimes  instnictiTe,  sometimes  vile,  in 
letters  from  Bastem  or  from  foreign  cities,  was 
also  to  be  foaod.  While  you  were  reading  in  this 
department,  you  never  knew  whether  what  was 
next  to  meet  yoar  eye  would  be  poetical  or  scan* 
dalous,  scholarly  or  nasty,  profound  or  degrading, 
high  tr^edy  or  low  jest.  Therein  lay,  in  fact,  the 
secret  of  this  journal's  literary  successes.  Its  read- 
ers had  no  desire  to  know  such  things  in  advance. 
They  bought  their  paper  because  it  was  literary. 
If  it  amused  them  by  a  little  indecency  now  and 
then,  so  much  the  better.  It  lay  on  their  par- 
lor tables,  and  their  children  might  do  what  Uwy 
liked  with  it.  For  themselves,  tbey  found,  in  fol- 
lowing this  waywardness  of  their  paper,  a  daligbU 
ful  sense  of  personal  freedom.  And  Bosoowiti'a 
device  for  producing  the  waywardneas  was  sim- 
ply to  employ  all  sorts  of  contributors,  provided 
tliey  were  ingenious  originators,  translattMV,  or 
thieves,  and  to  see  that  what  they  brought  was 
well  mixed  together  in  the  oolumna.  Of  hinweU, 
Boseowitx  oould  famish  little  or  nothing.  Hi* 
talent  lay  in  managing  other  men. 
Aotoal  prineiples.  Umd,  political  or  aoeial.  tba 
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"  Warrior"  had  none.  It  sometimes  pTen  coquet- 
ted vrtlh  unarL'liical  notions,  tliougli  nlways  in  n 
linriDlpsitly  jocular  way.  It  wiib  violently  pitrtisan 
during  tboiw  heroic  eRorls  before  desciibed  ;  but, 
on  the  whole,  it  affected  (mlitical  independence 
witli  a  learning  townnla  conservatism.  Boscowitz 
bad  no  important  rarly  political  record  to  remem- 
ber ;  he  bad  nover  bevn  prominiinlly  conm^otfd 
with  vilher  of  the  political  paities.  He  could 
ignore  all  tbrir  family  disputes.  Yet  ho  bow  rcn- 
dentl  bimu-lf  a  power  in  ilicir  councilti,  bcciiusa 
hii  influence  with  the  public  wan  grp.at,  and  was 
eBpctiHlly  potent,  strange  to  say,  with  the  wealthy 
cU.«M.ii.  For  Bo8cowilz  had  very  cleverly  chosen  to 
appenr  in  geiienil,  of  late  yeura,  as  the  defender 
of  vested  intereets.  His  earliest  connections  had 
been  with  foreign  communists.  But  all  that  part 
of  his  life  w;is  now  forgotten,  save  as  jokes  about 
it  might  sometimes  give  zest  to  liis  own  columns. 
The  great  mischief  of  this  paper's  existence 
lay,  after  all,  less  in  the  positive  harm  that  it  did 
than  in  that  pulpy,  disorganized  state  of  the  pub- 
lie  mind  which  it  tended  to  render  more  and  more 
achronic social  disease.  People  read  itsimplyfor 
its  cleventess,  and  it  never  guided  them.  Its  read- 
ers cated  little  for  the  State,  much  for  amusement, 
and  DOlbing  for  political  principles.  Its  general 
flippancy  was  tiieirs.  The  really  good  things  in 
it  were  consequently  like  gold  grains  dropped  into 
a  plum  pudding.  Many  swallowed  them,  and 
never  noticed  them,  some  few  hated  them,  nobody 
was  helped  by  tbeni.     It  was  the  pudding  that 
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the  people  opened  their  mouths  for,  when,  Satar- 
day  mornings,  the  newsboys  shouted  ^  Warrior ,** 
on  the  streets  and  in  the  cars.  The  padding,  bow* 
ever,  only  made  men  dyspeptic ;  the  gold  grains 
made  them,  if  anything,  yet  more  so. 

After  we  have  said  idl  this,  it  may  seem  strange 
to  add  that  one  of  Boscowits*s  most  useful  assist- 
ants had  been,  from  the  start,  A  If  Escott,  a  man 
who  personally  abhorred  trickery,  believed  in 
plain  speech,  and  cultivated  the  ideal.  Yet,  if 
anything  was  characteristic  of  E^oott,  it  was  hit 
sense  of  irresponsibility  where  the  oonduct  of 
others  was  concerned,  in  case  these  others  were 
men  for  whom  he  had  no  personal  respect.  He 
never  wrote  for  anybody  what  did  not  seem  to 
himself  both  true  and  good.  But  where  bis  writ- 
ings  were  printed,  or  with  whom  be  might  be  as- 
sociating himself,  all  that  troubled  biro  yery  little. 
Boscowitz  be  regarded  as  once  for  all  a  lost  souL 
The  ^*  Warrior  **  seemed  to  him  the  devil*s  own 
paper.  But  if  this  paper  wanted  bim  as  one  of 
its  contributors,  and  still  did  not  demand  of  him 
the  writing  of  anything  that  went  against  his 
conscience,  Esoott  was  not  the  man  to  be  harassed 
by  the  company  that  he  must  keep.  As  for  the 
*^  Warrior,**  it  indeed  neediMl  the  deviPs  help,  but 
it  also  needed  sucb  aid  as  Escott*s.  It  throve  by 
reason  of  its  entertaining  variety  ;  for  wickedness, 
if  unvaried,  is  never  entertaining.  In  fact,  abont 
two  thirds  of  the  ^*  Warrior,**  Boeoowita  knew, 
ought  by  rigbts  to  be  really  good  every  weak. 
Then  the  deviFs  third,  so  to  speak,  woold  H^ptar 
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witli  all  iU  gwiiuino  force  and  biilliancy  by  con- 
trast. Th«  great  problem,  therefore,  was  to  get 
a  suSicient  number  of  excfUcnt  tilings  into  the 
paper.  Th«  evil  things  otTcrcd  tht^mselvcs  with- 
oat  lock.  Eeoott,  Iiowever,  Oesptte  his  advunciiig 
agi!  kihI  bis  iiilirmili«9,  wiia  one  of  the  few  men 
who  always  tiad  something  good  to  eay.  He  Imd 
n  wide  exporiencu  of  life  ;  lie  was  bri^lit,  rvady, 
fearless,  no  tini(>-«erfer,  no  flnllurer,  and  no  slun- 
derer.  When  he  wrote  a  sketch,  it  was  frcfth  and 
stirring ;  when  he  tried  argument,  one  followed 
him  with  amusement,  if  not  always  with  convic- 
tion ;  when  he  produced  a  story.  It  was  nianly  and 
humane.  lie  alwitys  composed  for  the  '*  Warrior  " 
very  luistily ;  lie  never  polishfd  liia  work  ;  ho  wtis 
apt  to  be  inaccurate.  But  he  had  the  charm  of 
a  true  b<ihemian,  together  with  the  information 
of  a  man  who  formerly  nged  to  be  a  acliolar.  He 
had  sadly  degenerated  in  style  and  in  learning 
during  the  last  ten  years.  Itiit  the  readers  of  the 
"  Warrior  "  always  admired  his  brief,  facile,  and 
often  highly  exciting  contributions.  Among  the 
writers  of  the  "  Warrior  "  lie  thus  stood,  in  many 
Ways,  alone.  He  never  signed  his  true  name.  He 
bad  as  many  as  three  assumed  signatures.  He  was 
equally  successful  in  writing  over  all  of  them. 

Since  the  fire  that  had  burned  poor  Eacott  out 
of  house  and  home,  Boecowitz  hud  begun  to  fear 
that  fortune  might  deprive  the  "  Warrior  "  of  this 
ab]«  contributor.  Eacott's  family  hod  gone  for 
temporary  refuge  to  the  house  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Bawley,  whose  wife  was    Mrs.   EUcott's  siat«r. 
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E^BCott,  however,  wboai  the  praviuling  mhI  aggre*- 
Bire  piety  of  the  Rawley  household  somswhat 
overawed,  was  glad  to  find  a  welcome  for  the 
moment  with  his  young  friend,  William  Harold, 

whose  lodgings  were  on  P Street.    Harold, 

as  Boscowitz  suspected,  had  some  entirely  new 
plan  for  Escott's  future. 

William  Harold,  at  just  this  time,  had  hot  re- 
cently come  bitck  to  California,  after  an  abeenoe 
of  rather  more  than  four  yenrs,  which  ha  had 
been  spending  in  travel  and  study.  He  had  beea 
driven  away  from  the  State  by  the  great  calamity 
of  his  life,  bis  young  wife's  sudden  death.  He 
had  returned  for  the  sake  of  finding,  amidst  the 
old  scenes,  some  healthy  and  absorbing  ocoopft- 
tion.  He  was  a  man  of  indeiwndeiit  means,  of 
some  literary  skill,  taste,  and  ambition,  of  no 
fixed  calling,  of  an  innocent  and  sensitive  heart, 
of  an  indolent  disposition,  and  of  a  mind  too  much 
given  to  brooding.  Ever  since  the  death  of  hie 
wife  he  had  become  absorbed  in  numerous  trifling 
though  intellectuHl  pursnita.  He  lived  Wily  and 
contemplatively.  His  rooms  were  now  already 
elaborately  furnished,  notwithstanding  that  he  had 
so  recentiy  returned.  He  was  a  genial  and  aantU 
mental  man  of  taste,  of  ideals,  and  of  giKtd  temper. 

In  his  secret  heart,  meanwhile,  Harold  waa  a 
prey  to  many  not  altogether  healthy  faneiei.  He 
was  by  nature  a  religious  man,  and,  as  it  bai^ 
pened,  he  had  no  religion  save  his  wife's  memory. 
Over  this  he  brooded  altogether  too  muoh.    He 
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fearvd  tliat  nn  tictive  life  would  inevitably  draw 
biiD  o«it  o[  his  willing  bondngo  to  Iub  now  distant 
but  always  HHcn-d  ftorruw.  And  one  of  bis  inner 
conflicts,  nt  jiwt  ibia  time,  was  especially  clianvc- 
terutiii  of  Ilia  Htatc.  '  It  coiicfriied  tbe  question 
vbellii^r  and  how  be  ougbt  to  iwitiit  tbe  house, 
on  tbe  hillsido  near  Oakland,  whei'c  bu  and  bia 
wifu  had  posstd  tho  two  happy  yenrH  of  thi>ir  mar- 
ried  life.  Your  eyes,  in  thisi  world,  always  pro- 
fane your  memories,  thought  Harobl.  It  would, 
therefore,  be  better  never  to  go.  But,  on  tbe 
other  hand,  be  bad  a  bahit  of  thinking  of  bis  pos- 
aiblo  visit  a»  a  kind  of  holy  pilgrimiige,  which 
should  arouse  Hfrc»li  alt  his  old  enthusiasm  in  bis 
chcaen  fnith.  Daily,  for  some  weeks,  he  planned 
out  the  journey,  wiih  frtiily  cbildlilte  precision  of 
di-Liil ;  and  diiily  hu  avoided  going.  His  wife's 
grave  was  at  [.one  Mountiiin,  on  the  city  side  of 
the  bay.  But  to  visit  that,  ns  he  often  did,  whs 
one  thing;  to  si-e  once  ntnre  tbu  bouse  would  bu 
•omething  quite  diiTerent,  and  of  far  deeper  mean- 
ing. He  feiirtd  and  cbcrished  the  plan.  For  a 
giiod  while,  howtver,  Harold  used  to  climb  almost 
every  d.iy  sumo  one  of  the  San  Francisco  hills, 
and  look  over  towards  tb«  familiar  Contra  CostA 
range,  and  even  try,  with  a  large  tield-gUss,  to 
search  out  tbe  house  in  the  oak-grove,  on  the  well- 
rememWred  SjioL  Kspecially  be  loved,  for  some 
rensnn,  a  pnrtit.-ular  vacant  apace  ututr  the  summit 
of  KuBaian  Hill,  us  bis  phice  of  observation.  Just 
there,  as  you  stand,  yuu  get  an  exceptionally  fine 
Tww  of  the  great  bay  to  the  iiortli  and  east ;  of 
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Alcatmz  IsUnd,  which  seems  to  li«  almoatat  your 
feet ;  of  the  dark  and  ru^ed  peak  of  TatnalpaU, 
opposite  to  yoa,  on  the  nortli  sliore,  and  then  of 
the  Contra  Costa  itself,  filling  the  whole  etutern 
horizon.  The  great  city  is  beneath  yon,  on  the 
east  and  soutbeiist;  the  ferry-hoats  trae«  their 
curved  paths  on  the  atill  water  beyond  the  city ; 
all  along  the  water>froat  the  clusters  of  mssts  rise, 
close  by  the  wharves.  In  presence  of  this  *oen«, 
80  faniiliar  to  mU  San  Fraociscans,  Harold,  with 
his  glass  in  hand,  used  to  search  out  the  dark 
green  grove,  nestled  close  by  the  entrance  of  a 
long  caKon,  a  little  north  of  Oxkland,  and  used  to 
try  to  follow  the  threitd-Iike  line  of  niad  thiU  ran 
up  to  the  grove.  The  house  itself,  however,  he 
could  never  clearly  see.  Although  it  \mA  years  ago 
passed  out  of  his  ownership,  be  knew  it  to  be  still 
standing ;  yet  something,  perha[>s  the  growth  of 
the  large  shade'trees  directly  in  front  of  the  place, 
now  hid  it  altt^tber,  and  no  effort  oould  bring  to 
his  sight  even  its  roof.  Aftera  good  many  triala, 
m»de  under  various  conditions  of  light  and  shade, 
Harold  gave  up  this  search,  and  returned  to  his 
old  problems.    Should  he  go  or  not,  and  when  T 

Of  all  these  fancies  Harold  told  nobody  a  word, 
though  certain  persons  were  discerning  enoogb  to 
guess  a  little  of  their  nature.  There  is  a  deep 
satisfaction  in  being  ttie  sole  member  of  a  religions 
sect.  You  lieed  not  pmpngate  the  faitb,  you  are 
relieved  from  all  the  rivalry  of  fellow-wonhipers, 
you  enjoy  alone  the  sacred  fountains.  There  ia, 
meanwhile,  something  in  yonr  devotion  thafe  the 
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world  ffouM  heartily  <lesi)ise,  but  this  only  showB 
you  that  Ihi-  v!ot\A  i»  tlir  world.  Harold's  friends 
all  kiiFvr  him  to  be  odd  and  reserved  ;  but, 
fttraiigfly  eimiif^li,  nifiny  of  them  thought  him  un- 
•entitnonUil.  lie  was  too  ap[>rcc)ative  of  wU  tlieir 
nntions  to  get  (he  full  rejHilittioutlmt  his  moods  de- 
served ;  for  lu-titi mental  people  are  supposed  to  bo 
i^gT«a&ire  with  their  own  feelings,  and  irre&pon- 
Ure  to  tlio  foeliiigB  of  others.  But  Harold,  by  rc»- 
•on  of  bis  libcrHlity  of  soul,  esonped  this  fnult. 

To  cnmplele  our  idea  of  his  brooding  at  this 
time,  w«  hare  only  to  adil  the  fact  that  he  was 
a  great  dreamer,  and  that  he  had  a  ruiimant  of 
su{><-qtitioui  faith  in  omens.  His  antipathy  to 
Bosfowitz,  whom  he  occasionally  met,  took  the 
form  of  a  dreiid,  and  Boscowitz  used  to  liannt 
tlinee  dreitniB  of  Harold's,  appearing  in  all  sorts 
of  shapes,  but  always  seeming  scornful  and  niali- 
cious.  The  very  night  of  the  fire  at  Escott's, 
Harold  lind  been  di-eaming  of  trying  to  visit  t)ie 
old  home.  But  he  could  never  get  there,  in  the 
dream  ;  for  Boscowitz  always  managed  to  prevent 
him.  Once  Harold  seemed  to  reach  ihe  foot  of 
the  last  ascent,  on  the  way  to  his  house,  when, 
just  at  the  edge  of  the  little  grove,  he  met  his 
dead  wife.  She  looked  very  sad,  and  was  leading 
a  wounded  horse.  Boscowitz  appeared  just  behind 
her.  Harold  tried  in  his  dream  to  ask  her  why 
they  could  never  meet  again  at  tlie  old  home,  and 
also  why  the  meatlow-tarks  in  the  fields  would  not 
•ing  any  more;  for  it  seemed  to  him  that  all  the 
birds  bad  lost  their  voice*.    But  she  said  oothing. 
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RDd  only  looked  the  sadder.  AH  at  onoe  B<m> 
cowitz  Bpoke.  "  Do  yon  see  all  these  nev>iiMde 
graves  here  on  the  hillside?"  he  called  oat, 
tauntingly.  "Why  have  you  been  filling  tbem 
all  of  a  sudden  in  this  nay?"  And  then  Harold 
seemed  to  know,  in  his  dream,  tbnt  by  trying  to 
Tisit  his  old  home  he  bad  been  sonwhow'  the  eanae 
of  the  death  of  all  the  men  buried  here.  The  new 
graves  seemed  to  fill  the  whole  hillside;  and  bis 
wife  had  vanished.      Harold  awoke  ehoddering. 

With  all  his  dreaming  and  bis  fine  notioot, 
Harold  was  a  loyal  friend,  and  in  pnotieal  mat- 
ters he  did  not  lack  good  sense.  When  be  fonnd 
Escott  in  the  new  trouble,  he  took  the  old  man 
in,  inquired  into  his  circumstances,  offered  in  a 
very  delicate  way  to  relieve  his  pressing  wants, 
and  fell  to  planning  about  bis  future.  Harold 
hud  had,  since  his  own  return,  but  the  barest 
bowing  acquaintance  with  Turn  Eldon,  and  he 
knew  the  Eldon  family  chiefly  by  their  publio 
reputation.  At  heart  he  dreaded  them  all,  ■• 
prominent  and  worldly  persons.  But  now,  when 
he  learned  the  tnith  about  the  Oakfield  Creek 
settlers,  whose  tale  he  had  not  previoosly  known, 
he  resolved  to  approach  the  Eld<»ts,  and  to  ee« 
whether  some  compromise  in  Esoott'a  favor  might 
not  be  possible.  Harold  felt  that  be  at  least,  as  a 
disinterested  and  newly  returned  stranger,  bad  % 
right  to  expect  a  fair  reeeptioo  from  the  Eldona. 
But  Alonio  was  too  great  a  man  to  be  approached 
directly,  even  by  Harold :  and  so  Harold  appeaUd 
to  Tom.   His  first  MiooaM  we  hate  alnadylMnad. 
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Tliougli  kIwii)'!!  so  litili*  iictiuniiiti-Hl  will)  encli 
other,  Toia  &iid  Harold  Iiad  long  ngo  ntootl  in  a 
clcoely  similar  rvlixtioii  to  EncotU  Wliite  Kscott 
ti«ld  liiii  profi-»»orsliip  in  tbe  Sunset  College  (tlml 
once  promisinj'  but  notr  nlinost  forgotten  privute 
institution,  fouiuled  nnd  ultimately  wrecked  by  a 
conspiracy  of  millionairea  and  clergymen},  the  old 
professor  used  to  delight  in  making  disciples  of 
young  men.  He  gloried  in  tliem.  He  influenced 
them  deeply.  Whnt  he  bad  to  ofTer  them  wsa 
rather  his  manhood  than  his  scholarship;  for  Alf 
Escott,  although  an  omnivorous  reader,  a  good 
linguist,  and  a  great  lover  of  literature,  wua  not 
precisely  what  an  older  community  would  have 
called  a  scholar.  When  be  talked  in  private,  ha 
spoke  BB  a  Cttlifoniinn,  simply,  fe;irIos8ly.  often 
roughly.  Learning  was  in  his  eyes  a  secondary 
affair.  With  his  fellow  instructors  he  used  to 
quarrel,  in  bis  frank  and  warm  fashion,  almost 
ronstantly.  They  fimnd  him  very  unconventional, 
not  to  say  unbearable,  and  he  called  them  pedants. 
His  hope  and  comfort  was  in  the  young  men. 
For  these  his  heart  was  always  open.  He  criti- 
cised them  unspiiringly  ;  but  he  was  so  simple 
and  sincere  about  it  that  the  best  ones  seldom 
took  oETense.  Escott's  chief  comfort,  when  the 
grvat  Bnal  quarrel  came,  was  that  a  chosen  few 
among  these  youth  stood  by  bim.  Tom  Eldon 
was  one  of  the  faithful,  Harold  another.  It  wm 
never  Escott's  way  to  force  bis  friends  to  meet 
together.  His  disciples  formed  no  united  band. 
He  eojoyed  tbe  fidelity  of  each  one  uparalely. 
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EttC0tt*8  downfall  as  professor  had  a  rather 
curious  and  characteristic  history.  Peter  DoTer, 
the  former  husband  of  the  present  Mrs*  Eldon, 
had  been,  during  his  career,  a  prominent  politician. 
He  was  a  very  pious  but  also  a  rery  pedantic 
man,  benevolent,  enterprising,  crotchety,  and  al- 
most useless.  He  had  outlived  two  or  three  wives 
before  Margaret  was  driven  by  her  mother  into 
her  brief  union  with  him.  When  he  died,  he  left 
a  great  fortune,  but  no  children.  He  was  in  his 
day  a  stout,  bald,  florid,  anxious-looking  person, 
who  usually  kept  his  gray  eyes  fixed  on  his  im- 
mense watch-chain,  while  his  lips  were  always 
nervously  twitching.  He  and  Escott  had  come 
into  public  collision  on  several  occasions  long 
before  the  days  when  Escott*s  professorship  began. 
Finally,  as  report  had  it,  they  were  reconciled 
after  alj  their  conflicts  in  a  very  curious  way. 
For  in  the  midst  of  one  of  their  public  contra* 
vcrsies  it  happened  that  Escott  was  living  for  a 
time  with  his  family  near  what  is  now  East  Oak- 
land. His  daughter  Ellen,  then  but  seven,  wan- 
dered  off  alone,  away  from  home,  one  day,  among 
the  spring  flowers,  and  never  stopped  antil  she 
reached  Dover*s  great  house,  more  than  a  mile 
distant.  No  one  knows  what  may  have  been  in 
her  mind,  but  she  somehow  foond  old  Peter  Dover 
in  his  garden,  and,  thoagh  she  had  never  seen  him 
before,  she  proceeded  to  make  friends  with  him  on 
the  spot  Dover  was  just  tlien  a  widower.  He  had 
always  a  pawion  for  ehildren,  and  in  their  prea- 
enoe  his  behavior  was  perfect     He  found  out 


who  Ellen  was,  and  drove  lipr  home  himself.  By 
tlie  time  they  had  n-aclied  tWott'a  houBc,  Do»er 
and  the  littl«  Klleii  liiul  hwoid  etern:il  friendship. 
11)0  AiixtouB  father,  who  had  long  been  looking 
for  his  little  girl,  now  met  hia  enemy  at  the  door 
of  the  house  ;  and  the  two.  so  report  had  it.  shook 
bands  then  and  thorc,  and  were  reconciled  for  all 
Hil)»equent  time.  This  roi<(ilt  was,  after  all,  not 
•o  Strang  for  a  man  of  Alf  Escott's  heart;  and 
the  childless  Dover's  weakest  point  wjw  in  this 
loTc  for  children.  The  ttvo  mon  had  nothing  in 
comniun.  and  never  became  intimate,  yet  Ui«y 
never  again  quarreled. 

Kut  the  outcome  of  this  child-mndr  reconcilia- 
tion was  disastrous  for  Esoolt,  Yeani  hitrr,  when 
Escott's  hold  on  the  professorship  at  the  Sunset 
Colipge  was  already  growing  we;ik,  by  reason  of 
his  plain  speech  and  liis  obstinacy,  it  chanced  that 
Peter  Dover  fell  uiid«;r  tlie  displeasure  of  the  public 
prints,  and  began  to  be  abused  for  supposed  niaU 
ffasance  in  an  ofTice  of  trust  that  he  had  held. 
TTie  accusation  was  in  f;ict  unjust.  Yet  not  only 
the  press,  but  also  Alonzo  Eldon,  took  part  against 
Dover.  But  as  for  Escolt,  —  loyalty  to  a  man 
threatened  with  injustice  was  his  first  thought. 
Disapproval  of  Alonzo  Eldon 's  course  joined  itself 
to  this  hatred  of  injustice.  Yet  Alonzo  was  a 
great  benefactor  of  the  Sunset  College.  lie  was, 
moreover,  one  of  Escott's  oldest  and  must  admired 
friends.  The  two  had  already  frequently  differed, 
but  this  time  what  passed  between  them  was  far 
mora  bitter  than  ever  before.    Escott  took  Dover's 
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side,  Kiid  took  it  so  wannly.  as  to  make  hiiuself 
impossible  in  the  Sunfu>t  Colle^.  Stonny  scenei 
followed.  Tlie  newspapers  fell  upon  the  erring 
professor,  who  had  thus  boldly  ventured  beyond  hit 
cliiss-room.  The  body  of  the  students  in  the  col* 
lege  niso  took  the  Eldon  side,  and  gleefully  burned 
their  honored  professor  in  effigy.  Escott  was 
accused  of  the  basest  ingratitude,  and  was  finally 
driven  in  disgrace  from  bis  chair,  amid  all  aorta 
of  unfounded  accusations,  and  so  he  Bed  intn  the' 
welcome  obscurity  of  the  city  of  San  Francisco. 
Everything  was  said  meanwhile  that  could  ren- 
der his  life  a  burden  to  him  ;  alt  his  motivea  were 
minjndged;  and  the  public  fury  went  so  far  in  the 
condemnation  of  Escott  that  poor  Peter  Dorer'a 
supposed  misdeeds  were  almost  forgotten.  It  waa 
through  this  controversy  that  Tom  Eldon  bad 
(irmly  stood  by  Eticott,  and  had  meanwhile  witb< 
stood  liis  own  fiither. 

After  such  outbursts  of  public  fury,  the  people 
of  San  Francisco  and  thereabouta  always  feel 
benevolent  and  forgiving.  They  soon  let  Esoott 
fall  almost  out  of  mind.  But  tliey  turned  back 
quit«  Hpologetically  to  Peter  Dover,  of  whom  the 
piipers  b^an  to  speak  well  forthwith.  He  waa 
very  properly  acquitted  on  all  the  cbarg«e  of 
'  malfeaftance.  The  public  desire  for  vengeance 
hud  been  siifiiciently  gratified  by-Esoott*s  down- 
fall. People  began  to  praise  Dover.  Had  it  not 
been  for  Uiat  pestilent  Escott,  soma  of  the  more 
discerning  ones  said,  there  would  have  been  no 
trouble  at  all  t    Just  then  Pater  Dover,  who  bad 
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b«en  married  but  k  jcur  to  Mur^tret,  suddenlj 
diftl  of  Hpoplexy ;  n'ld,  to  etid  llie  ndHir,  every* 
body  atlendfcl  his  fuiivral,  wbioli  wns  one  of  tbo 
most  msgiiificvnt  ever  known  in  Snn  FmnciHco. 
The  Rnv.  Mr.  Cbr^sostoin  Hnbn  prcacbi'd  tbo 
Kertoflii,  tlie  bouse  wus  piickvd  to  aiidocation,  tb« 
flower*  werv  in  m;itt!tea,  iind  everybnjy  went  awny 
convinced  that  Peter  DoTer  w»i  one  of  tliu  gn-at 
cliaructei'8  of  American  hintory.  Theieafter  iio> 
body  meiilioned  bim,  nnd  nil  was  «(;>iin  trani^uil. 

Escott,  too,  was  »t  tbe  funeral  of  tbo  mun  for 
vboiii  be  bitd  Kicrificcd  so  much.  Nobody  paid 
especiid  attention  to  tbe  tnll,  worn,  uillow,  deeply 
wrinkled  prufeiwrt  nilli  tliose  large  dark  eyea, 
with  tbi-  stroll^',  pi'ominriit  features,  iho  atooiiing 
sbouldcrs  and  tlic  gray  hair.  Escott  wiis  well 
known,  as  nn  old  Californian,  to  many  tlieie ;  but 
he  was  now  a  beaten  and  disgraced  man,  who  Iiad 
been  convicted  of  ingratitude  towardit  bis  old  ben- 
efactor, Alonzo  Eldon,  and  who  bad  been  dropped 
from  bis  professorsbip  ns  an  unfit  guide  for  tbe 
youth  of  the  Sunset  Collie.  Nobody  addressed 
bim  save  in  the  most  formal  way,  and  after  tbe 
funeral  Escott  walked  home  througli  Chinatown, 
to  forget  thereby,  as  he  said  to  somebody,  "  tbe 
perfume  of  those  lying  flotTers."  Thenceforth  he 
never  spoke  of  Peter  Dover,  however,  otherwise 
than  with  sincere  sympatiiy  and  regard. 

Naturally,  when  Escott  again  found  work,  he 
was  glad  of  a  chance  to  refrain  from  general  inter- 
course with  a  world  for  which  hia  temper  was  so 
ill  adapted.     As  a  writer  for  the  press  he  tlieoce- 
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forth  earned  his  living,  partly  indeed  by  dramatic 
and  musical  criticism,  but  mostly  by  such  imper- 
sonal work  as  he  later  did  for  Boscowits. 

His  earlier  friendship  with  Harold  was  inteiw 
rupted,  in  part  by  Harold*s  marriage,  and  after* 
wards  by  the  young  man^s  departure  for  foreign 
parts*  Others  of  his  **  disci  pi  es,*'  as  be  himself 
loved  to  call  them,  forsook  him.  The  affair  with 
Tom  Eidon  finally  left  the  old  man  almost  alone. 
Escott's  family,  after  Ellen*s  death,  consisted 
of  his  wife  and  two  children,  —  a  son,  named 
Sam,  who  had  been  two  years  younger  than  Ellen, 
and  a  daughter,  Emily,  the  only  child  of  Escott^t 
second  marriage,  and  herself  five  years  the  junior 
of  Sam.  Rscott's  second  wife,  still  living,  was  a 
devoted  and  homely  little  person,  with  no  will  of 
her  own,  with  boundless  affection  for  her  house- 
hold, and  with  a  remarkably  able  and  energetic 
sister,  Mrs.  Rawley,  the  pastor*s  wife.  Mrs.  Raw* 
ley  and  Escott  had  for  each  other  s  powers  a  cer- 
]  <  tain  admiration ;  but  their  relations  towards  each 

I  other's  interests  Wf»re  those  of  a  well-armed  and 

watchful  non-interference.     Both  of  EUcott*s  sur- 
viving children  were  a  disappointment  to  him. 
They  repeated  some  of  their  father*s  traits,  but 
t  with  a  disappointing  one-sidedness.     Sam  had  his 

i  father^s  energy,  and  even  something  of   Escott^t 

imagination,  but  lacked  the  fathers  coolness  and 
self-command,  as  well  as  his  intellect.  Most 
people  even  called  Sam  silly.  He  was  an  inno- 
cent and  straightforward  boy,  who  loTed  a  very 
active  life.     He  hated,  however,  the  restrmiote  of 
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buiineoB.  Ha  hod  no  wits  for  professional  life. 
Ha  longed  for  the  dKys  when  men  used  to  be  sol- 
diers and  kill  oii«  another  for  a  living.  Emily, 
on  the  othur  hand,  lucked  both  her  father's  Intel* 
leet  and  his  imngination.  She  hud  only  his  loyalty 
and  bis  cheerfulness.  Escott,  however,  looked  in 
vain,  in  this  household  of  his,  fur  a  trace  of  what 
Ellen  had  been  to  him.  Slie,  he  siiid  to  himself, 
bad  been  in  a  very  true  sense  his  only  child. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE   STORY   OP   A   LOST  LOVE. 

DCRtNO  the  days  just  nft^r  the  fire,  Escott  and 
Hamld  spent  much  time  in  talking  over  the  past, 
Escott's  health  and  ('irciimHt.inces  plainly  forbade, 
JHBt  at  the  moment,  any  work.  His  fnniily  were 
safe  for  the  time  at  the  Itawleya'  hoiiiie.  Eacott 
had  no  tlionglit  of  giving  np,  worn  and  weak 
though  he  was,  after  this  latest  calamity.  He 
spoke  of  the  futitm  with  perfect  chcfrfulneaa. 
He  had  no  thought  of  accepting  any  but  the  most 
transient  aid  from  anybody.  He  made  only  a  few 
jiicnlar  complaints  of  his  new  luck.  And  yet  this 
■"ecertt  reverse  had  been  one  of  his  worst.  Manu- 
scripts very  valuable  to  him,  the  summary,  in  a 
aenae,  of  his  whole  life's  work,  hiid  been  lost  in  the 
fire.  His  health  bad  suffered  sadly  of  late  years, 
and  waa  apt  toon  to  be  wholly  ruined,  unlets  be 
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could  find  some  modi  easier  mode  of  life.  To 
repltice  bia  literury  losses  whs  simply  impoaNble. 
His  ambitions  had  vaiiisbed  in  smoke. 

Under  tbese  circumstances,  it  was  oatnrsl  that 
such  a  man  as  Escott  should  amuse  himself  for  ft' 
few  days  by  lounging  on  Harold's  comfortable 
sofas,  in  drinking  a  little  of  Harold's  irine,  in 
smoking  Harold's  cignrs,  and  in  talking  over  old 
times.  A  thoroughgoing  defeat  may  gire  yoa  » 
good  opportunity  to  rest,  and,  to  Esoott's  mind, 
a  m:in  was  worse  than  a  fool  who  would  not  nerra 
himself  fur  future  work  by  using  such  a  chance. 

In  their  bilks,  when  cheerful  or  indifferent  top- 
ics li.-ul  been  exhausted,  it  was  natural  that  they 
should  como  to  more  serious  ones.  Harold  had 
long  been  curions  to  learn  the  particulars  about 
Ellen  Escott's  death,  which  had  occurred  during 
his  own  absence  from  the  Stiite.  He  foaud  hia 
opportunity  to  ask  Escott  about  this  matter  on 
Saturday  afternoon,  the  Jay  before  the  visit  which 
Harold  had  now  been  privately  invited  to  make, 
on  Escott's  behalf,  to  tlie  hillside  house  of  Tom 
Eldon.  Harold  felt  that  he  must  learn  before* 
hnnd  all  that  was  possible  about  the  paat  relatiooa 
of  the  Escotts  and  Eldons.  He  felt,  meanwhile, 
somewhat  guilty  in  hiding  from  Escott  the  fact  of 
his  little  negotiation.  But  for  the  moment  this 
fact  must  needs  be  hidden.  Escott  was  quite  un* 
suspicious.  The  old  man  was  in  a  mood  bxilay, 
as  it  chanced,  for  the  freest  talk,  and  he  went  over 
the  tale  in  full,  bc^nning  with  the  affair  of  Peter  . 
Dover,  and  going  on  to  the  qoaml  with  Akoio 
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EHon,  thts  closer  friendslnp  between  Tom  aiid  bim- 
wt\l,  nnd  tb«  lictroLlml  of  Tom  and  Ellea.  Escott 
toM  rnuL-li  of  hifl  stor;  wbile  he  reclined  on  one  of 
Harold's  w>rn>.  But  cwv  and  anon,  if  he  greir 
excited,  he  would  rise  itnd  vnxXk  about  while  he 
■poke.  Then  he  wonld  seat  liiinself  once  more  in 
a  chair,  and  louk  closely  into  Harold's  face  with 
hi«  great  dark  eyes,  as  if  searcliing  narrowly  for 
tiifl  liiitencr*9  BymjwtUy. 

Ill  health  had  by  this  time  left  of  AU  Kscott 
only  the  shadow  of  his  former  strength,  lie  was 
now  not  only  spare,  bnt  shrunken.  The  skin  of 
his  face  was  like  wrinkled  parchment.  His  move- 
ments weiv  infirm  and  ofti>n  awkward.  But  his 
Toice  and  his  eyes  still  showed  what  he  used  to 
be.  Ynu  could  see,  too,  the  old  strength  in  his 
features.  His  voice  itself  was  very  musical.  In 
his  early  youth,  befnre  he  first  became  a  professor, 
and  hmg  before  he  thought  of  coming  to  Califor- 
nia, he  had  studied  for  the  stage.  He  bad  never 
wholly  lost  the  natural  grace  of  countenance  and 
exprcKsion  that  must  once  have  made  him  a  fas- 
cinating youth.  Through  all  the  marks  of  age  and 
illness,  you  could  find  the  former  charm  show- 
ing itself.  The  latter  part  of  his  long  story  ran 
■omewhat  as  follows :  — ■ 

"  And  now,"  said  he,  pausing  for  a  moment  in 
bis  tale,  —  "and  now  I  come  to  the  miseriihle  lit- 
tle incident  that  began  the  end.  SocontemptiUle 
that  incident  seems,  in  all  its  surroundings,  that 
it  shames  me  to  think  of  it ;  ret  it  was  serious 
eooagh  in  iu  meaning.     Oue  day  in  May  (this 
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•vna  in  1878)  I  was  with  Boftco^ritz.  In  thoM 
times  lie  still  kept  hia  seooiid-hand  boolutore,  well 
up  town,  on  E— —  Street.  The  •Warrior'  was 
publislied  Ht  a  God  -  forsaken  little  office  down 
town ;  but  roost  of  the  writing  was  done  ia  the 
back-office  of  Boscowitz's  book  coooern.  It  waa  a 
damp,  dingy  place,  that  back-office.  It  bad  been 
leaking  at  every  shower  all  through  the  preTiooa 
rainy  season.  It  was  still  clammy  and  miaerable, 
although  Boscowitz's  shop  waa  neat  and  e<reo  pre- 
tentions in  the  front  part.  But  all  the  rear  aloovee, 
shelves,  and  store-rooms  were  full  of  duet  and  rot- 
ten old  books.  BoBcowitx  was  a  onrioos  wrt  of 
business  man  in  those  days.  He  hang  on  to  bta 
stock  like  ft  puppy  to  a  root.  Ha  used  to  lose  a 
hundred  customers  for  the  sake  of  cheating  one* 
and  you  would  often  say  that  he  earned  on  bu 
business  for  the  purely  ssthetlc  pleasure  of  mak- 
ing would-be  purchasers  ferocious,  and  hearing 
'em  swear  at  his  prices.  He  was  aa  overbearing 
as  he  is  now,  but  witlial  he  was  as  keen  ae  a  raaor, 
for  he  already  had  made  liis  shop  a  perfect  bu- 
reau  of  information  for  his  own  use.  Small  poli- 
ticians assembled  in  his  back-room,  played  earda, 
drunk  his  whiskey,  mtd  were  prepared  to  follow 
his  leadership.  By  certnin  pretenses  of  knowing 
where  rare  books  enuld  be  got  at,  and  bow  to 
stock  libraries  for  rich  numskulls,  Boeoowitsalao 
kept  himself  on  good  terms  with  a  better  iort 
of  people,  whom  he  oould  cheat  witboat  ottsnaa, 
and  bleed  witbont  firat  having  to  bally  them.  For 
them  bis  front  thelves  were  stoeked.     He  area 
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had,  near  his  (rout  window,  a  wcll-liglited  ulcore, 
fitted  up  aa  a  sort  of  Heading- room,  where  well-to- 
do  customers  were  invited  to  sit  and  examine 
books,  or  to  read  a  few  of  the  cuireiit  mugnziniis. 
By  this  d'>iible-«ndcd  sort  of  vsUtbliHhment,  rich 
DOodU>8  in  front,  impecunious  scoundrels  in  the 
reur,  Boscowitz  rvally  accomplished  his  puqwse  of 
being  ap  in  every  sort  of  {gossip,  and  Imving  rehi> 
tiona  with  all  kinds  of  people.  The  success  of  the 
*  Warrior'  has  since  sent  him  into  oilier  fields  of 
industry,  and  the  rats  have  long  ere  thi»  eaten  the 
rotten  books  that  filled  the  most  of  his  shop.  But 
at  thnl  timii  be  wiks  stilt  confined  to  this  inelliod. 
And,  as  tlie  'Warrior'  was  quit«  u  »ow  tiling, 
p<^p1e  in  general  hadn't  yet  quite  fathomed  his 
designs. 

"As  I  sail],  I  had  been  tlint  morning  working 
on  manuscript  for  Uoscowitz,  in  the  rear  of  his 
shnp,  —  for,  of  course,  my  end  was  the  scoundrels' 
end  of  the  place,  —  when  he  himself  was  called  to 
the  front  for  a  little  time.  When  he  came  back 
he  was  looking  rery  jolly  and  triuniplianL  '  I  re 
just  had  a  ttlk  with  two  very  excellent  ladies,'  he 
said,  —  'good  customers  they  are,  and  yet  better 
game.  I  'v«  got  half  a  dozen  personals  out  of 
'era,  without  their  knowing  it.'  And  he  chuckled 
heartily. 

"Perhaps  you  aren't  really  acquainted  with 
Boscowitz.  If  you  are  n't,  you  won't  easily  under- 
stand wliat  followed  between  us.  Tluit  fellow  is 
the  strangest  compound  of  brutality  and  sensibil- 
ity that  I  eT«r  saw.    H«  is  a  keen  judge  of  men's 
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cliaracten  and  feelings,  and  yet  he  has  nothing  of 
what  you  'd  commonly  call  sympathy  or  oonaider- 
ation  for  anybody,  save  once  in  a  while  and  by 
oaprice.  Ha  really  understands  the  people  that 
he  meets  as  rendily  as  if  he  were  a  most  dclioatc 
•and  teuder-ininded  pei-son ;  and  yet  he  misosea 
most  of  these  people  as  if  he  were  a  perfect  bnit«. 
I  am,  indeed,  an  exception  in  this  respect.  W« 
are  n't  exaotly  aSiHitiunate,  but,  to  be  sure,  he  has 
always  been  honest  and  frank  enough  to  me,  and 
I  've  really  little  personal  antipathy  to  him,  de- 
spite all  his  meanness.  But  most  of  the  world  ha 
regards  merely  as  his  tools,  and  he  studies  tbem 
as  cleverly  as  be  maltreats  them  croetly.  He  baa 
a  very  strange  voice,  liarsli  like  a  crow's,  and  gon- 
erally,  though  not  always,  he  speaks  with  a  violent 
tone  of  self-assertionr  His  accent,  you  know,  is 
not  exactly  foreign,  though  you  'd  see  somehow 
at  once  that  he's  no  pure  American.  His  good 
side,  as  sliowu  to  me,  consists  in  bis  plain-spoken 
fidelity  to  one  whom  he  rpgwrda  as  a  useful  aasiaU 
ant  in  bis  undertakings.  I  hare  found  bim  even 
generous,  and  at  times  seemingly  Tery  tlionghtful 
for  my  comfort,  although  I  know  that  alw  to  be 
mere  caprice  on  his  part. 

"*Well,  who  are  tlie  ladies?'  I  said,  witlwat 
titokiog  up  from  my  work.  *  Ob,  peraona  that  I 
tliink  you  know  about,'  Boeoowiti  replied,  with  a 
nitlier  unpleasant  good  humor  in  bis  air.  *  I  flatt't 
say,'  be  went  on,  'whether  I  dare  name  'am  toyoa 
or  not.  J  think  you  '11  not  love  'em  OTennuoh.* 
'  What  excellent  ladies  are  theao  that  I  know  and 
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don't  like?'IresponiIed,  —  'and  pkiiily  they  must 
be  noted  liulies.  too,'  I  )id<I<*d.  *  I  'rn  not  so  grout 
It  man  aa  to  despise  noted  Hcquiuntiinces,'  I  nent 
on,  ironically  ;  -and  I'm  good-liciii-ted  enough  to 
be  ^-nerally  very  fond  uf  siicli  ladies  as  ever  take 
k  »«00nd  look  at  niu.  I'vrlmpii,  tlioiigh,'  I  coiiliii' 
ue<l,  *ttiey  may  be  wivi-s  or  ri.Uiitives  of  some  of 
my  old  coll«i)gui>s  at  the  Siinst-t  College.  Those, 
J  think,  I  could  indeed  well  spare.'  Roscowitz 
laughed.  '  Worwi  'n  ihnt,'  lie  said.  His  hiiigli  was 
banh  and  »  little  mvan,  for  ho  Iiad  ulioeen  for  the 
moment  to  show  me  no  consideration,  just  ns  I,  for 
my  part,  had  no  sort  of  consideration  for  liim 
wIiPD.  in  reply,  I  told  him  he  might  be  hanged 
fnr  bis  mysterious  airs,  and  that  if  lie  had  any- 
tiling  to  siiy  lie  mi;,'lit  spenk  up,  Th'-re  were 
never  any  m»iiiiers  lost  ycr  bvtwf>eii  mu  and  lios- 
Gowitz,  my  boy;  and  we've  cniisequently  aUv;iv3 
known  where  to  find  each  other.  So  the  old  fel- 
low stopped  his  luiigli,  but  he  kept  a  sort  of  sneer 
ou  his  faco  wiiile  he  replied.  '  Tliey  are  the 
widow  Duver  ami  hi-r  mother-'  1  was  simply 
puzzled,  and  I  asked  him,  in  a  tone  of  the  sin- 
cerest  amaMiment,  why  in  thunder  the  widow 
Dover  and  her  mother  should  be  anything  to  me, 
as  friends  or  as  enemies,  '  You  're  a  good  gossip,' 
I  said, '  old  man,  but  you  'vu  blundered  this  time.' 
I  wondered,  of  course,  whether  my  ancient  de- 
fense of  old  Peter  Dover  could  be  in  his  mind, 
somehow.  That,  thought  I,  would  be  the  funni* 
nt  gossip  yet.  But  no,  it  was  n't  that.  He  only 
looked  at  me  sharply  a  second,  and  then  turned 
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away.  I  minded  my  business,  of  course,  and  bad 
no  more  to  say.  I  was  writing,  and  I  clean  for- 
got the  affair.  But  perhaps  an  hour  later,  the 
back-office  being  then  quite  empty  of  all  but  ns 
two,  Boscowitz  came  again,  seated  himself  on  a 
tnll  pivot  chair  beside  me,  and  fell  to  nursing  bis 
.  knee,  and  to  looking  at  me  with  his  sharp,  keen 
little  eyes.  You  know,  Harold,  bis  ugly  sallow 
face,  with  its  mixture  of  cunning,  greed,  and  intel- 
ligence. Yet,  as  you  also  know,  Boscowitz  man- 
ages with  all  this  to  look  somehow  like  a  Tery 
able  man,  and  he  ciui  be  as  civil  as  you  could  wish 
when  he  pleases.  He  has  a  genius  for  influencing 
men,  after  all,  or  so  rough  a  customer  as  he  is 
would  never  have  been  so  successful.  But,  as  I 
was  saying,  he  looked  at  mo  kuenly  a  minute,  and 
then  bi-gftn;  'Escott,  I  admire  your  good  sense.* 
'  Thank  you,' said  I.  'lathattUI?'  •Xo.'ssidhe. 
*  I  want  to  t«ll  you  what  I  remarked  about  yon, 
the  other  day,  to  some  of  the  boys.'  *Goon.'  I 
said,  'only  be  sure  you  tell  ma  something  that  I 
don't  know  already.'  *  No,*  snid  Bosoowitz, '  that 
I  flha'n*t.  I  'II  only  bOt  you  an  honest  man's  opin- 
ion of  you.  Some  of  the  boys  were  laughii^  at 
you  for  becoming  just  now  what  they  called  a 
little  worldly-minded,  after  being  so  lofty  and 
soaring  a  fellow  heretofore.  And  I  said  to  them 
that  you'  could  be  lofty  for  yourself  and  seitsible 
for  your  children,  and  that  I  admired  a  man  the 
more  who  looked  oat  for  his  own  flesh  and  blood. 
even  if  he  was  indifferent  to  himself.'  'See  hers» 
Boeoowitx,'  I  replied,  *  if  you're  wanting  to  bor> 
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mv  money  of  mc,  it  'k  no  u-ie,  for  I  'ra  dead  broke; 
but  if  you're  ti-ying  to  flattor  mo  for  any  other 
reason,  hold  off.  I'm  on  souring  in  mind  for  my 
diildren  u  I  cIiooM  to  Ims,  nnd  that's  my  own 
biisiiieu  uny  wtiy.  And  na  for  myself,  1  crawl 
round  and  shift  for  my  living  as  I  tony,  nnd  ^^*k 
no  fine  epfochcs  from  nny  miin,  nnd  you  know  iL 
So  what  aro  yon  driving  nt,  tiftor  nil  ? '  '  Well,' 
he  said, '  I  will  curious,  juat  bueause  we  nre  such 
old  friend*  now,  to  find  out  from  you  what  is  your 
n-al  opinion  of  your  future  son-in-Inw,  Tom  Kltloit. 
1  know  him.  and  he  puzzlt^s  me,  and  I  thought  you 
might  undiTstRnd  his  (Xist  life  bcttfr  thnn  I  do.' 
*J^Iy  opinion  of  him,'  1  said,  'is  that  he  is  to  be, 
AS  you  say,  my  sim-in-Uw.  and  l»ns  has  been  hs 
good  as  my  son,  in  any  case.  And  that  'a  all  I 
hnve  to  say  about  his  past  life  or  his  present 
either.'  '  Si>  you  mean,'  Boscowitz  answered. '  tiiat 
his  past  lifu  suuins  to  you  to  call  for  no  comments.' 
By  this  time  I  was  fightiTig  mad,  an<\  I  asked  Boe- 
cowitz,  with  the  aid  of  whatever  good  woid  came 
to  me  handle  first,  wli.it  he  might  have  to  do  be- 
tween Tom  Eldon  and  me  any  way.  'Nothing,' 
he  said,  'only  indeed  you're  a  more  practiced 
man  than  I  used  to  think,  and  I  congratulate  you.' 
I  considered  a  minute  over  what  he  had  just  been 
saying,  and  then  kept  on  with  my  strong  lan- 
guage, while  I  assured  him  that  if  lie  wanted  to 
use  my  own  failings  for  his  personal -col  unm  he 
could  use  me  nnd  be  blessed,  liut  as  a  plain  mat- 
ter of  fact,  I  said,  if  anyliody  from  this  time  hence- 
forth ever  a^iun  hinted  that  a  recent  engHgeoieut 
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between  Tom  Eldoa  and  ft  certain  person  (wbo 
should  be  nameleu  in  that  back-office  of  bis  nntil 
it  should  be  a  deal  cleaner  place  than  now)  ww 
an  engagement  for  tlie  sake  of  money,  then  the 
person  who  so  hinted  would  be  not  a  pnetioal 
man,  but  a  blessed  liar.  That,  I  said,  might  be 
the  end  of  this  conTersation,  and  I  hoped  he  woold 
so  regard  It.  Boscowitz  neyer  flinched.  *  If  you 
were  any  other  man,'  he  said, '  than  the  poet  and 
the  fine-feeling  person  that,  for  all  your  bad  Ian- 
guage,  I  know  yon  to  be,  I  should  n't  wonder  at 
you  ;  and  if  I  were  anybody  but  yonr  friend,  I 
should  n't  inquire  about  your  affairs.  Bat  now 
tell  me  one  thing  more :  did  yon  really  mean  it  thia 
morning  when  you  said  that  to  hear  the  widow ' 
Dover's  name  didn't  in  the  least  diapleaae  you? 
I  ask  again,  because  we  want  to  know  each  other 
in.  this  oflSce,  and  there  neyer  yet  has  been  any 
concealment  between  us.' 

"  Boscowitz  was  so  blunt  and  so  persistent  with 
his  insolence  thac  I  could  n't  for  the  life  of  me 
kick  him,  as  I  wanted  to.  *  I  don't  know  anything 
about  the  widow  Dover,'  I  said,  *  except  that  God 
made  her  and  Dover  married  her.  Are  yon  aatu- 
fied  iww?'  'No,  I'm  not,'  said  Bosoowits,  'and 
surely  you  *ll  see  that  I  'm  your  real  friend  when  I 
go  on  to  declare  before  God  himself  *  (boaoowitt 
alwuys  likes  this  sort  of  talk)  '  that  no  prifata 
interest  of  mine,  save  the  wannest  friendship  for 
yon,  makes  ma  anxious  to  bare  yon  nnderatand 
about  this  matter.  Yoa  speak  of  Tom  Eldoo  ae 
in  effect  your  son  for  yeat*.    Don't  you  kwnr. 
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then,  th«t  meanwhile  liia  attentions  to  the  widow 
Dov*r  have  dialed  much  goasip?  Don't  you 
know  thnt  they  'vc  Vwm  engngcd  to  be  married 
two  or  three  times,  and  have  broken  it  ofT  rb 
many,  to  the  great  amusement  of  the  young 
club-men,  Tom's  friends?  Don't  you  know  that 
lost  time,  AS  i-eoplc  say,  she  jiUed  him  without 
any  sort  of  quaiTel,  for  ptim  fun,  and  that  just 
afterwards,  when  his  hvart  was  KU]>{)oscd  to  be 
broken,  his  engagement  with  your  daughter  was 
beard  of?  Most  jwople  think  it  only  his  device 
to  spite  the  widow,  and  in  consoquenott  people 
tiiink  that  it  puts  your  family  in  a  very  practical 
lighl.  All  that,'  h«  went  on,  '  f  know  either  at 
first  hand  or  otherwise,  but  well  enough  to  suit 
me.  I  didn't  think  it  a  very  serious  thing,  of 
course.  I  laughed  at  it,  as  ever)  body  did.  I 
supposed  you  knew  it.  I  thought,  like  all  the 
boys,  tlint  you  youi-Sflf  wanted  tlio  present  en- 
gagement for  the  sake  of  Tom  Ehlon's  money.  I 
didn't  biame  you.  It  surprised  me  a  little  that 
you  should  be  the  man  to  do  it,  but  I  've  defended 
you.  I  thought,  meanwhile,  that  you  were  fair 
game,  of  course,  and  that 's  why  I  mentioned  those 
two  women,  and  laughed  as  I  did  it.  As  it  is.  I 
beg  yuur  pardon.'  I  supjwse  that  all  this  while 
Boscowitz  must  have  been  seeing  something  odd 
in  my  face,  and  must  have  gathered  therefrom 
that  all  this  stupid  gossip  liad  decidedly  more 
meaning  for  me  than  for  bim.  He  closed  in  quite 
%  considerate  tone.  For  my  part,  I  saw  in  Ai« 
faoa  that  what  b«  was  telling  ma  was  perfectly 
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sincere,  and  must  be  well  foanded.  But  I  looked 
out  of  the  window  a  little,  and  then  called  him  a 
liar  outright,  with  further  additionB,  and  left  tho 
shnp.  He  looked  after  me  with  a  reall;  friendly 
concern,  and  now  did  n't  answer  me  bj  ao  mscfa 
as  a  laugh  or  a  word. 

"Of  coatae,  when  I  got  outside  I  peroeiTed 
that  nothing  whs  very  clear  in  my  mind,  and  that 
I  had  behaved  like  a  fool.  I  wandered  about, 
however,  rather  lumlessly,  for  an  hoar  or  moi«. 
llien  I  wi^nt  back,  pretended  that  I  had  been  oat 
to  take  my  lunch,  and  said  to  Boeoowitx  that  I 
hoped  he  would  n't  remember  my  Inst  words.  Ha 
was  in  the  best  of  humors,  and  lield  out  hie  band. 
I  took  it,  and  thereupon  asnured  him  that  I 
wanted  k  clear  understanding  with  him  then  and 
there.  Whoever  Tom  Eldon  had  been  engaged  to 
before  be  beo^me  engi^ed  to  my  daughter  was,  I 
observed,  none  of  luy  business,  nor  Boscowita'e 
either.  Tom,  I  went  on.  might  have  courted  all 
the  widows  that  had  ever  been  made  by  political 
squabbles,  or,  for  that  matter,  by  vigilance  com- 
mittees. 1  cared  nothing  for  the  whole  army  of 
rich  widows  since  Jeiebcl.  Meanwhile,  whoever 
said  that  my  daughter  was  engaged  to  Tom  El- 
dun  for  bis  money  waa  a  liar,  with  embeUiabmeDta 
and  qualifications  as  aforesaid,  and  ought  to  be 
shot.  '  And  now,  Boecowits,'  I  added,  '  if  yoa 
ever  mention  my  danghter's  name  again  in  this 
nit-hole  of  youn.  I  '11  wring  your  infernal  iteok, 
and  use  your  old  hide  to  mend  the  leaks  in  yo«r 
miserable  c«ling  there.'    So  with  tbia  we  war*  w 
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peaoa  ogftin,  and  no  more  was  B&Id  about  tbe 
thing  before  I  left  the  place  for  the  day.  I 
worked  very  long  and  hard,  and  tried  to  keep 
my  mind  quiet. 

"  If  you  've  seen  how  Benltmi'nt.il  -I  was  about 
Tom,  Harold,  you  '11  iinderHtand  my  mood  as  I 
set  out  lowHrdB  home.  What  could  I  do?  SlioiiM 
I  go  to  Tatn  and  demand  expUnation  ?  That 
idea  was  the  only  Mtrtftibh*  one.  of  course,  but  it 
fri^liti-ned  me  inexpressibly.  What  could  I  say 
to  Ellen,  or  bow  meet  bor  ?  Had  you  been  near 
by.  Harold,  I  should  Imve  run  ovei'  the  bay  to 
you.  But,  niasi  you  wura  not  to  be  thought  of. 
Yon  hiid  left  tlm  country  months  before.  I 
ttiou;,-lit  of  our  <>M  frii-mi  Willumson,  and  at 
length  T  determined  to  go  to  him. 

**Hia  lodgings  w«ren't  far  away,  but  the  walk 
seemed  to  be  a  long  one.  The  day  was  cold,  and  I 
w;ts  aulFering  with  neuralgic  pains.  I  seemed,  also, 
'  to  be  a  little  blind,  and  once  on  tlie  way  I  found 
myself  almost  undir  a  horse's  feet.  I  remember 
that  I  stop]>ed  and  qnurrelvd  with  the  driver  two 
or  three  minutes,  nnd  we  said  all  sorts  of  disagree- 
able things.  May  be  he  thought  I  was  drunk.  At 
last  I  got  to  Williamson's  lodgings,  and  climbed 
tbe  stain  to  his  room.  He  ought  by  rights  to 
hHve  been  at  home  by  that  lime  of  day,  but  he 
wasn't.  I  felt,  somehow,  very  blank  and  very 
angry  at  not  finding  him  there.  Despite  all  my 
neuralgic  paina,  I  stood  about  for  a  IoD(r  time  in 
tbfl  ball  and  at  tbe  head  of  the  stairs,  in  tha  cold 
draagbU.     I  got  ap  a  long  talk  with  the  n^^ 
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janitor  &boat  politics  and  religioa.  H«  aud,  I 
remember,  that  he  thought  everybody  might  be 
saved,  excf^pt  Alunso  Eldon,  who  had  jiut  frozen 
all  the  boys  out  on  a  big  operation  in  mining 
stocks.  Tbe  negro  janitor  hud  been  nipped  with 
the  rest,  for  of  course  he  speculated,  and  lienoe 
his  present  theological  views.  He  did  n't  see  an/ 
use  for  hull,  he  said,  if  Alonzo  stayed  out  of  iL 
We  also  talked  about  neuralgia  and  kindred  dia- 
ordera,  and  I  recall  the  old  fellow's  tone  of  whin- 
ing vanity  as  he  described  to  me  hi*  own  tre- 
mendous sufferings  with  rheumatism.  Finally,  I 
grew  too  impatient,  and  wandered  off.  Bat  on 
the  street,  near  the  dour,  I  met  Williamson.  He 
looked  surprised  at  my  woe-begone  appearance, 
for  by  this  time  I  wtu  pretty  well  exhausted  with 
my  twinges ;  and  when  he  had  got  me  np«tMn 
oiijie  more,  he  made  me  lie  on  his  sofa,  stirred  up 
his  fire,  and  gave  me  hot  whiskey  and  wmter.  1 
was  as  sulky  as  you  please,  for  it  riled  ma  all  the 
more  to  be  treated  like  a  baby ;  so,  aa  soon  aa  I 
could,  I  began  with  my  business.  WiUiamaon  ia 
a  neat  little  fellow,  I've  always  thought,— joat 
a  trifle  ineffective,  but  always  well-meaning,  and 
at  heart  as  good  and  true  na  pure  gold.  His  fitoe 
showed  immense  concern,  for  he  saw  at  onoe  what 
this  bit  of  news,  coming  to  suddenly,  must  mean 
to  me,  who  had  made  of  Tom  a  very  idol.  Of 
course,  I  said,  anybody  most  admit  that  Tom  had 
a  right  to  pay  oourt  to  the  new  love  as  soon  as  he 
WHS  free  of  the  old  one,  even  it  he  had  been  en* 
gaged  to  the  widow  fif^  timea.     I  did  n't  dan/ 
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tliat.  What  olTeiiileJ  mc  w»b,  of  course,  only  tliQ 
boy's  concciilmcnt,  hisfuiliiru  todenl  frankly  with 
u»,  and  tiio  uliock  t*}  my  uwti  foulisli  nnd  icnti- 
UMital  notions  iibout  liim.  Itiit  tlK^n,  to  bu  sure,  I 
ftddcd,  that  whiit  made  it  worse  wits  llotujowilz'B 
tone,  which  pUinly  showed  how  be  regardt-d  the 
thing  ns  niciiniiig  move  still  than  the  fucta  on 
their  (ivce  would  sei-in  to  indicate.  Thus,  you 
Me,  I  tried  to  ctato  my  cast)  as  calmly  as  possi- 
ble, without  any  exaggeration.  I  didn't  even  do 
it  justice. 

"  Williamsco's  Grst  answer  to  me  wiui  to  in- 
quire, in  a  very  quit*t  and  reiutonablu  way,  why, 
after  all.  then.  1  still  seemed  to  want  Tom,  who 
was  now  a  roan  of  full  thirty  years,  to  have  bad 
no  previous  affnirs  of  ihc  liciirt,  iu  onler  to  be  a 
good  suitor  for  my  daiigliter.  And  why  could  n't 
a  young  man,  by  rights,  keep  his  little  affairs  to 
himself,  if  he  chose?  Why  was  that  a  lack  of 
frankness?  Even  the  most  seutimentid  woman, 
he  said,  could  easily  make  up  hvv  mtnd  to  being 
her  husband's  second,  or,  for  that  matter,  his 
twenty-second  love,  if  only  she  could  be  sure  that 
this  time  he  was  a  true  lover.  That  was  ad 
•very-day  aSair.  Why  should  I  be  more  exact- 
ing than  a  woman  ? 

**' Williamson,'  I  replied,  'you  know  better 
than  to  put  me  olT  this  way.  This  thing's  diETei^ 
taU  If  Boscowiit  is  right,  Tom,  after  a  long, 
and,  as  it  seems,  not  perfectly  admirable  affair 
with  the  widow  Dover,  all  of  which  he  absolutely 
ooDoealed  from  me,  was  jilb-d.     Forthwith,  lUftrk 
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jou,  —  not  after  a  littlu  decent  vAiting,  but  aionee, 
—  he  tui-ned  to  ub,  who,  because  of  my  last  long 
illness,  were  at  the  moment  alraoet  dependent  on 
him, — dependent  on  bin),  do  you  hear? — tliere'e 
one  point  of  the  sting,  —  and  trliom  he  thought 
good  game,  and  lie  claimed  my  danghter  in  aa  off- 
hand a  vny  as  if  she  was  bia  lawful  inheritance. 
This  he  does  to  spite  the  widow,  and  be  does  it 
so  openly  that,  though  we  remain  perfectly  igno> 
rant  and  duped,  people  tike  Boacowitz  stand  by 
and  laugh  at  ai  for  eating  such  bumble  pie  ao 
meekly.  Boscowitz  thinks  it  perfectly  plain,  un- 
der Buch  circumstances,  that  we  mnat  find  Tom'a 
money  good  enough  to  comfort  us  for  being  the 
mere  instruments  of  bis  spite  against  Mrs.  Dover.- 
Now,  think,  Williamson,'  I  «tid,  'this  happens 
not  in  ease  of  an  ordinary  suitor,  but  in  eaae  of 
Tom,  who  has  almoat  lived  in  my  bouse,  and 
whom  I  thought  of  aa  my  own  son  long  bafora  I 
dreamed  of  bim  as  Ellen's  lorer.  I  hare  wor> 
shiped  Tom,  you  know,'  I  said,  'and  to  ba'ra 
bim  treat  me  so  is  altogether  too  much.  My 
question  to  you  ia,  what  is  the  truth  in  Bosoo* 
wits's  yam  ? ' 

"  Williamson  listened  to  me  Tery  quietly  till  I 
was  done,  and  then,  indeed,  he  made  no  more 
attempt  to  argue  witlt  me  on  preliminaries.  He 
knew  Tom  as  a  dub  friend  of  his,  ho  said.  At 
tlie  club  the  supposed  affair  —  *  mind  you,*  Wit 
liamson  said,  *  the  supposed  affair  *  —  lietweeo  Tom 
and  Mrs.  Dover  had  been  occasionally  talked 
about  for  the  but  two  or  thrM  years,  perbapt 
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more.  Not  aa  if  there  hat)  been  any  Bcandal,^ 
qmt«  the  contrary  ;  but  ehe  was  both  n  weiiUhy 
widow,  and  n  bfuutiftil  womnn,  well  kno\vn  in 
her  own  liule  aociety,  a  f»vorit«  in  il  stlect 
circle  of  prominent  peopl**,  and,  on  the  whole, 
ft  person  of  mark,  in  a  good  sense.  She  waA 
Jiersi-H  not  at  nil  fond  of  notoriety,  William- 
son declared,  but  her  family  and  her  position  in- 
evitably made  her  a  sotncwhat  dtstingiiiahed 
lady.  Now,  Tom  had  K-en  a  caller  at  her  house 
fur  a  lon{*  time,  and  within  tht-s«  two  or  tliroe 
years  people  had  constantly  supposed  him  a 
suitor ;  bwt  Mrs.  Dover,  if  elio  wiis  n't  precisely  a 
flirt,  was,  at  least,  fond  of  ndniirution,  and  quite 
able  to  keep  a  suitor  nt  a  distance.  As  for  en- 
gHgeraents.  therefore,  made,  broken  off,  and  begun 
again,  Williamson  whs  n't  sure  how  much  truth 
there  was  in  the  story  of  (hem ;  but  none  had 
ever  been  actually  announced.  Gossip  had  prob- 
ably created  them  out  of  blue  air.  Of  course, 
Boscowitz  would  speak  confidently,  because  that 
Whs  his  trade,  aiid  he  represented  gosai|).  Yet 
WilliHinson  could  n't  doubt,  aft^'r  all,  that  Tom, 
at  least,  had  been  in  earnest  in  his  suit  for  Mrs, 
Dover's  hand,  and  that  there  had  recently  been 
some  misunderstanding  between  him  and  Mrs. 
Dover.  —  very  shortly,  too,  before  the  date  of 
Tom's  engagement  with  Ellen.  So  much  WiU 
liamson  was  bound  to  say. 

»  When  Williamson  had  finished  I  talked  to  ■ 
him  like  a  fool.  I  atked  him  why  he  had  n't  evtr 
dropped  me  any  hint  of  all  this.    I  upbraided  bim 
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for  oeglecting  me  so.  If  I  was  an  ootcasti  I  Mud, 
and  a  poor  man,  who  had  eren  been  Tom*s  d^ 
pendent  for  a  while,  that  was  no  reason  why  I 
should  be  Tom*s  dupe.  My  daogliter  and  I,  I 
said,  bad  had  one  thing  to  give,  so  far  as  Tom 
was  concerned,  and  that  was  the  charge  of  oar 
sacred  honor,  the  gift  of  oar  perfect  trust,  of  oar 
anboanJed  lore  and  confidence.  What  had  we 
ever  concealed  from  Tom  ?  Was  it  fair,  merely 
because  we  —  that  is,  my  little  daughter  and  I  — 
were  a  pair  of  innocent  lovers,  ignorant  of  the 
ways  of  the  world  about  us,  separated  from  soci- 
ety, lost  in  our  dreams,  for  Tom  to  play  on  as  at 
on  a  pipe  ?  *  Boscowitz  and  his  public  notoriety 
be  banged  I  *  I  said.  ^  He  *s  a  liar,  and  always  was. 
What  hurts  me  is  not  the  notoriety  that  he  lied 
about,  but  tiie  real  wrong  that  he  made  known  to 
me.  My  nearest  friend,*  I  said,  *  has  betrayed 
both  myself,  who  am  nobody,  and  the  perfect  love 
of  my  little  daughter,  which  is  everything.*  I 
know  not  what  Williamson  and  I  said  further.  I 
only  know  that  at  last  he  got  a  coup^  and  drove 
me  home,  where  I,  by  his  urgent  advice,  deter- 
mined to  say  nothing  further  about  the  thing 
that  night,  to  eat  my  supper  alone,  as  the  famUy 
were  through  by  this  time,  and  so  soon  at  I  had 
eaten  supper  to  plead  neuralgia,  and  to  go  to  bed 
alone,  forbitlding  anybody  to  disturb  me  ontil 
late  the  next  morning.  In  fact,  I  was  suffering 
severely  from  my  twinges.  But  I  needed  *em, 
that  time,  for  company. 
^  Those  are  terrible  nights,  Harold,  that  w% 
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ipend  &lone,  aa  we  all  tit  Gomo  time  do,  f»ce  to  face 
with  our  liopolpM  bluiiilers.  For  I  now  aaw,  of 
course,  that,  nlmti-vcr  ]Hirt  Tom  liad  had  in  Uiia, 
I  alone  was  to  bimne  f»r  his  power  to  do  us  any 
sncli  wrong.  And  it  was  a  wrong  thut,  for  mv, 
WHS  wortifi  th:in  a  far  greater  wrong  would  have 
seemed  to  some  men.  My  great  failure  as  professor 
had  driven  me  mad,  I  perceived,  after  all.  I  had 
said  to  myself  that  if  the  world  didn't  need  me, 
the  world  might  go  hang.  And  so  I  had  tuvm-d 
my  hack  on  the  world.  I  lind  stubbornly  cut 
myself  o(I  from  knowing  anything  abtiul  any- 
body. Save  a  few  ytaing  men  whom  I  too  sel- 
doni  saw,  men  who  weren't  exactly  worldly- 
minded,  —  B;ive,  tlieii,  siioh  friends  as  you,  and 
Williamson,  and  Tom  Eldnn,  I  had  refused  to  meet 
a  soul.  I  li:id  patwed  old  friends  on  the  street,  be- 
cause they  had  spoken  against  me.  I  had  clean 
forgotten  pi-ople  who  had  once  been  close  to  me, 
beciiuHC  I  had  first  learned  to  hate  them.  And 
the  pity  had  been  that  I  had  fult  so  gloriously 
free  and  strong  in  doing  this.  '  Give  me  my 
home  and  my  one  or  two  friends,'  I  had  said, 
'and  I  defy  the  whole  accursed  pack  of  fools 
wherewith  the  world  is  filled.'  I  hud  been  so 
proud,  too,  of  the  fact  that,  even  while  I  got  my 
living  from  the  newspapers,  I  knew  and  cared 
nothing  any  longer  for  their  readers,  tlieir  gossip, 
their  reporters,  or  their  politics,  I  had  remained 
a  critic  clever  enough  for  the  papers  ;  I  had  known, 
in  a  business  way,  what  I  needed  to  know  of  the 
penons  whom,  as  artista  or  oa  authors,  I  criti- 
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cised ;  I  had  been  a  good  sketch-writer  on  topics 
of  a  general  character ;  I  had  read  current  books ; 
and  I  had  dealt  on  good  terms  with  the  editors  of 
the  papers ;  but  whatever  did  not  directly  con- 
cern ine  I  had  utterly  ignored.  I  had  rejoiced  to 
be  able  to  sit  in  a  newspaper  office  for  hours,  day 
after  day,  without  having  more  than  strictly  busi- 
ness intercourse  with  the  editor-in-chief  and  a 
bare  acquaintance  with  most  of  the  force.  I  had 
refused  to  recognize  the  advances  of  other  peo- 
ple. I  had  been  even  rude  in  order  to  preserve 
my  isolation.  Such,  then,  had  been  my  defiance 
of  the  world's  meanness.  Thus  I  had  earned  my 
liberty;  but  thus,  too,  I  had  earned  my  new  ca- 
lamity. Here  was  my  nearest  friend,  my  comrade, 
the  one  whom  I  had  fondly  called  my  son  after 
the  spirit.  With  him  I  had  lived  almost  daily 
for  years;  yet  I  had  known  notliing  of  him. 
Every  gossip  whom  I  had  most  despised  had 
learned  more  of  him  than  I  had.  Every  fool  had 
seen  that  I  was  his  dupe ;  and  meanwhile  I  had 
been  worshiping  him.  To  be  sure,  this  vexation 
of  mine  was,  indeed*  nothing,  after  all.  But 
Ellen,  —  to  what  had  not  my  isolation  of  her 
whole  life  condemned  her?  She  had  learned  to 
follow  my  ways,  and  despise  the  world  at  large. 
She  had  gone  to  school  for  a  time,  bat  had  re* 
fused  to  make  any  friends.  She  had  been  hated 
at  school  for  her  shyness  and  her  eccentricity,  and 
had  rejoiced  in  the  fact.  And  this  yras  the  life 
to  which  I  had  condemned  her :  one  being  alone, 
beyond  the  circle  of  her  own  family,  she  had 
learned  to  love,  and  he  regarded  ber  as  a  tool  I 
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" To-morroir,  meanwhile,  I  sliould  have  to  talk 
with  Kllen  —  And  wuh  Tom.  I  kneiv  thnt  her 
love  for  him  wax  fnr  more  innocoiit  mid  trusting 
•till  than  miiiH.  I  know  thitt  »h«  ilioiiglit  liis 
love  as  perfect  am)  simple  aa  1i*t  otvn.  I  kn«w 
that  he  h(ul  deceived  her,  too,  as  well  as  me.  I 
kiib-w  thiit  this  deceit,  coming  in  just  tliis  form, 
must  destroy  her  biippiiicss  wliuiievur  she  learned 
of  it.  So  tender  nnd  siiij^lu-hearletl  k  love  as  bet* 
could  Dot  bear  to  be  bo  coarsely  wounded.  No 
explanation  tbut  ho  could  give  would  bring  hnck 
the  old  duys  of  absolute  faiUi.  We  had  nothing 
to  look  forward  to  but  a  bitt«r  misunderstanding, 
and  perhaps  a  final  parting.  Perhapa,  I  say,  for 
my  mind  in  ahvays  nanptinp,  and  dofpite  my  bit- 
terness the  fettling  would  again  and  again  come 
bock  that  after  all  a  man  of  sense  mustn't  be 
so  squeamish,  that  Tom  might  iuive  a  right  to  bis 
own  affairs,  that  the  Tvhole  thing  might  be  ex- 
plained, that  I  was  a  fool  to  worry  over  a  young 
man's  past  fimcies,  and  ihnt,  in  short,  my  lone- 
some life  must  be  making  me  inlo  a  brooding  old 
idiot.  And  at  last  I  found  myself  bitterly  re- 
peating, as  I  lay  there  hour  after  hour,  that  noth- 
ing whatever  matters  in  a  world  which  is  made 
for  the  worms  and  for  the  Rnal  darkness." 


**  But  after  all,  Harold,  life  is  so  much  wealth- 
ier than  our  miserable  comments  upon  it!  When 
I  awoke  next  morning  from  a  short  sleep  of  two 
houre  or  so  into  which  I  bad  at  last  fallen,  all  my 
reflections  of  the  night  seemed  idle  and  worthless. 
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My  plain  basineu  was  to  hunt  ap  Tom,  and  to 
speak  to  him  simply  and  frankly,  as  a  fatber 
would  to  his  son.  I  liad  trusted  the  boy.  I 
must  continue  to  trust  bim  so  long  as  poasibla. 
If  there  bad  been  any  misunderstanding,  or  any 
lack  of  ingenuousness  on  his  part,  or  any  other 
source  of  mischief,  we  must  find  it  out,  and  if 
possible  make  an  end  of  it.  Meanwhile,  it  was 
useless  to  condemn  bim  utibeanl,  or  to  worty 
Ellen  by  talking  of  the  matter  to  her  in  advance 
of  consulting  him.  I  had  plainly  been  an  old  dolt 
to  worry  so  absurdly  all  day  yesterday.  Worry 
was  not  a  man's  part.  I  felt  very  cool  and  firm 
as  I  rose  and  dressed,  nnd  I  was  ali-eady  baay 
planning  how  quietly  and  plainly  I  should  apeak 
to  Tom  when  I  should  meet  bim  that  morning, 
and  how  quickly  and  easily  we  might  be  able  to 
settle  the  whole  matter.  I  ought  to  tell  yoa  that 
this  day  was  Saturday. 

**  At  breakfast-time  I  assured  the  family  that 
my  neuralgia  had  left  me,  and  that  I  should  now 
go  about  my  business  as  usuhI.  But  fair  little 
Ellen,  who  had  kept  her  blue  eyes  on  ne  all 
ttimugb  breakfast,  followed  me  into  the  front 
entry  as  1  was  about  to  leave,  and  stopped  me. 
'Father,'  she  said,  with  an  agitated  air  that 
seemed  to  me  Tery  odd  in  her,  'what  have  yoa 
bod  on  your  mind  last  night  and  this  momiog? 
Please  do  tell  me,  I  have  been  so  worried  all 
night.'  *  Why,  Elian,'  I  answered,  '  yoa  sorely 
know  all  about  me.  I  'ra  been  a  little  ill,  of 
oourse,  and  that  made  me  moody.*    *  No,  fatbar,' 
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iXiti  went  OR, '  tlint  's  bad  t-nmigh,  but  tt  is  n't  tliut 
I  'm  »o  worrk-J  iibout.  What  have  I  been  doing 
to  you  thiifa  wrong?'  'Xotiiing  under  licaven, 
my  diirliiig,'  I  respi)ndcd.  *  And  wliat  ciin  htvve 
put  Kucli  a  notion  into  your  bend  ?  '  '  Wby,  last 
night,'  she  said,  almost  crying  as  she  epokc  (and 
Ellen  very  seldom  shed  tears),  '  wlicn  you  came 
in,  you  seemed  so  strange  —  I  don't  know  —  I 
saw  it  was  something  beside  your  illness.  I 
begged  thai  1  miglit  sit  beside  yon  while  you  ate 
your  supper  (you  looked  ao  mournful  trying  to 
eat  hU  alone),  or  might  read  to  you  for  a  time 
while  you  should  lie  on  th«  sofa  and  gi't  warm,  — 
you  were  si>  cold.  But  you,  father,  said  out  loud, 
not  to  me  hut  lo  yourHi-lf.  "  No,  not  Ellen  !  Ellen 
least  of  all  just  now."  Wliiit  is  it,  father,  that 
made  you  speak  bo?'  Ellen  could  only  just  keep 
her  voice  thi-ough  tins  s)>et!ch,  while,  as  for  me.  I 
could  n't  remcmWr,  and  I  Ciinnot  now  remember 
in  the  leitst  having  used  any  such  words  to  her 
or  to  myself.  I  must  have  come  home  pretty 
well  diizcd  witli  my  troubles,  you  perceive.  But 
now  I  tried  iis  I  could  to  comfort  Ellen,  and  to 
reassure  her  by  any  fib  thiit  I  could  think  of.  It 
WHS  plain  she  had  jumped  at  once  to  the  conclu- 
sion thai  I  WHS  somehow  cither  angry  with  her, 
or  worried  about  her  alTairs.  In  trying  to  con- 
vince her,  howGTer,  that  what  I  was  troubled 
about  had  no  connection  with  her,  I  indeed  soon 
saw  that,  taken  by  surprise  as  I  was,  my  hesi- 
tating mtinner  was  in  itself  a  confession.  At 
last  I  hit  on  a  compromise.     '  To  be  sure.'  I  said. 
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*  I  have  a  matter  or  two  on  my  mind  that  may 
concern  you  and  all  of  us.  I  had,  to  speak 
frankly,  a  little  set-to  with  Boscowitz  yesterday, 
and  the  consequence  of  such  things  may  always 
be  vexatious  when  one  is  in  my  position.  That 
is  all,  I  assure  you,  Ellen.  Of  course  I  am  a 
trifle  afraid  of  you  whenever  my  aflfairs  go  the 
least  wrong,  for  you  know,  Ellen,  that  you  always 
were  my  little  conscience.  But  now  that  those 
twinges  are  gone  from  my  nerves,  I  hare  reooT- 
ered  all  the  spirits  that  I  ha3  lost,  and  feel  sure 
that  I  can  set  everything  right  to-day.  I  feel 
perfectly  confident,  I  pledge  you.*  As  I  went  cm 
with  this  stupid  mixture  of  lies  and  truth  I  grew, 
indeed,  more  confident  in  tone,  and  felt  myself 
certain  of  avoiding  any  premature  explanation  to 
Ellen  just  now.  She  looked  down  while  I  was 
speaking,  but  when  I  finished  she  gave  me  one 
more  very  searching  look  with  her  deep  blue 
eyes,  and  then  dropped  them  again.  She  was 
very  dis:ip pointed,  and  even,  I  thought,  a  trifle 
hurt  and  offended.  As  for  me,  I  stood  somehow 
hesitating  an  instant,  and  not  taking  advantage 
of  the  chance  to  retreat,  while  she  remained  with 
her  eyes  still  cast  down,  and  her  hands  nervously 
joined. 

**At  length  I  said,  not  knowing  how  else  to 
get  away,  *  Ellen,  won't  you  bid  me  good-by?* 

•  Good-by,'  she  answered,  very  coldly  and  stiffly, 
and  sUrted  to  walk  back  into  the  library.  *  Oh, 
Ellen !  *  I  burst  out,  all  my  foolishness  and  my 
physical  weakness  uniting  to  overcome  me.  *  Foi^ 
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give  your  l;in<;  old  fntlior.  It  nns  indeed  about 
you  that  1  w:ta  I roiiblt-d.  And  you  linve  dono 
notliiiig  wrong.  —  nothing.  I  am  not  Rnj^iy  with 
you  in  tho  XvwX.  Only  some  thin;^  will  ti'oiible 
mu  when  I  think  of  your  fiitnn>.  I  cnn't  exphiin 
just  yrt,  btit  I  do  hope  tliat  till  wtU  be  well.'  Sh« 
atme  back  to  ni«  At  once,  for  I  was  not  used  to 
Kpeak  to  her  in  ancb  a  tone,  and  ahe  looked  really 
ansioDB  itt  the  instant,  not  about  herself,  but  about 
me.  *Vou  poor  father,'  she  began,  taking  my 
hand,  'yon  must  not  loavo  the  house  to-day.  You 
look  HO  ill.'  '  VeH,  [  muRt,'  I  rfplivd ;  and  now 
thoroughly  frightened  at  myself  f»r  making  such 
a  mess  of  my  secret,  I  hurried  off  without  nioro 
than  one  glance  behind.  That  glHiice  showed  me 
Ellen's  troubled  face,  watching  mc  from  the  win- 
dow  ns  I  walki  d  to  my  car. 

"  First,  of  ci'urKO,  I  rode  down  to  lioscowitz's 
office,  and  excused  myself  for  the  morning,  plead- 
ing another  i-ng.if;enient.  Then  I  stiirled  tu  hunt 
up  Tom,     lie  lived  (juite  alone,  in   those  days, 

rather  far  out  on  the  Street  cable  niihvay, 

in  a  house  of  his  own.  As  I  sat  in  tfic  car,  I 
found  my  ngitation  al>out  the  expected  meeting 
singuhirly  and  very  unpleasantly  growing.  I  have 
often  bad  the  otldcst  experience.  Harold,  iis  to 
this  matter  of  agIt:ition.  All  through  tlie  lung 
Peter  Dover  fight,  though  I  Wiis  frequently  angry 
and  excited,  I  never  once  felt  the  sort  of  agitation 
that  sometimes  fairly  takes  away  your  voice  when 
yon  are  about  to  address  one  man,  or  a  company. 
But  on  dozens  of  occasions  in  my  life  I  have  been 
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overcome  by  such  an  agitation,  perhaps  in  the 
pi*e8ence  of  some  very  near  friend,  or  when  talk- 
ing about  a  matter  of  almost  no  importance.  It*s 
all  a  sign  of  weak  nerves  and  wits,  I  suppose. 
Doubtless  a  screw  *s  lose  somewhere. 

'*  This  feeling,  then,  I  know  very  well.  By  the 
time  I  had  reached  Tom's  door  it  was  very  vexa- 
tious. I  feared  lest  I  should  be  quite  unable  to 
address  him  in  a  manly  way  when  the  moment 
should  come  for  our  mutual  explanation.  But  I 
knew  by  experience  that  long  waiting  would  only 
make  matters  worse.  So,  as  soon  as  I  found  my- 
self at  his  lodgings,  I  rang  his  door-bell  stoutly, 
and  waited  for  an  answer.  The  Chinaman  who 
at  last  responded  to  the  bell  stired  at  me  a  little 
sullenly,  and  said  sternly  :  ^  He  go  way  yessaday, 
he  no  heah.  You  cum  nex*  Tussday.  He  no 
heah.'  I  stood  like  one  thunderstruck.  I  can 
hardly  tell  why,  only  something  about  that  Chi- 
naman*s  cheerless  face  was  depressing  in  itself; 
and  I  found  myself  reflecting  in  amazement,  *How 
should  Tom  have  gone  without  telling  me  7  Has 
he  deserted  us?  Next  Thursday,  indeed?  And 
this  Saturday?  How  shall  we  live?*  I  spoke 
again  after  a  moment :  ^  Has  he  gone  away  from 
the  city?  He  lef  city  ?  *  I  repeated  myself,  using 
more  of  our  customary  jargon  the  seoond  time, 
you  see,  as  we  always  do  in  presence  of  one  of 
those  stolid  Chinese  faces.  *  You  cam  Tossday. 
He  cum  back  Tossday.  He  no  heah  till  Toae* 
day,*  reiterated  the  Chinaman,  with  anmoved 
sternness,  and  I  found  myself  alone  on  the  stope. 
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I  retreated  with  a  feeling  of  the  deepest  vexa- 
tion. Was  I  to  be  turned  from  his  door?  I 
mngrily  asked  myself.  Then  I  reflected  ngiiin. 
Why  had  Tom  tliia  new  ecrvaiit?  for  I  hiid  never 
seen  tbe  stupid  fallow  before.  Did  this  change 
mean  anything?  And  Ellen,  —  had  not  her 
strange  m:inncr  in  the  morning  also  meant  more 
than  it  had  seemed  to  mean?  Iliid  she  perhaps 
not  known  already  of  Tom's  departm-e?  Was  it 
not  conceivable  tliat  they  had  quarreled?  I  vn» 
in  »  world  of  mvBteries.  Above  all,  this  stupid 
sus|)ense  vexed  me.  You  see  how  imbecile  I  was 
with  my  Buapicions  about  this  Chinaman  and 
about  Ellen's  manner  and  about  Tom's  absence, 
all  flung  into  a  heap  together  in  my  mind  ;  but 
at  any  rate  there  was  no  work  for  me  to-day  until 
things  eliould  be  cleared  up.  I  therefore  returned 
to  Boscowitz's  filiop,  gave  my  ill-he:dth  as  a  reason 
why  I  had  cnnrluiled  not  to  appear  at  all  for  my 
work  on  this  day,  and  then  walked  homewards. 
As  the  'Warrior'  was  published  on  Saturday, 
my  presence  at  Itoscowitz's  desk  was  in  any  case 
little  needed.  Ellen  was  looking  out  of  the  win- 
dow, as  I  came  up,  just  as  if  she  had  been  there 
expecting  me  to  return  all  the  wliile  since  I  left. 
My  wife  was  of  course  much  surprised  to  see  me, 
but  to  ber  also,  as  to  Boscowitz,  I  gave  my  ilU 
healtL  as  sulBcient  reason,  and  announced  that  I 
would  lie  on  tbe  library  sofa,  with  Ellen  for  my 
company,  until  I  should  feel  better.  Ellen  fol- 
lowed me  without  a  word,  covered  me,  when  I 
lay  down  on  tbe  eofa,  with  a  long  afglian,  and 
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then  seated  herself  on  a  low  cricket  close  beside 
mCy  her  face  turned  towards  my  own.  One  of 
her  hands  held  mine  very  gently,  while  the  other 
rested  on  the  edge  of  the  sofa.  Her  eyes  now 
looked  very  frankly  and  anxiously  into  my  &oe, 
but  for  a  long  time  she  remained  quiet,  while  I 
hardly  dared  to  glance  at  her.  Wliat  should  I 
say?  I  felt  that  I  ought  by  rights  to  tell  her 
nothing,  and  that  I  had  nevertheless  come  home 
for  the  express  purpose  of  telling  her  everything. 
Meanwhile,  how  much  did  she  herself  know  id* 
ready?  To  blurt  things  out|  as  Boscowitx  had 
done,  would  be  simply  brutal.  Yet  perchance  she 
was  already  beyond  the  need  of  any  instmction 
from  me. 

^' Ellen,'  I  said  at  last,  *you  knew  that  Tom 
had  left  town,  didn't  you  ? '  *  Yes,  of  course,*  she 
answered,  looking  a  trifle  frightened.  *  What  do 
you  mean?'  *  Why,  then,'  I  went  on,  *  have  n't 
you  told  roe  before  ?  I  did  n't  know  anything  about 
him,  and  don't  know  now.  I  've  just  been  to  see 
him.  His  Chinaman  met  me  at  the  door,  and 
told  me  he  was  gone,  and  would  n't  be  back  until 
Tliursday.  I  was  very  anxious  to  find  him.* 
'Why  so,  father?'  'Tliat's  my  lookout,*  I  an* 
swered.  *  Have  n't  I  a  right  to  hunt  up  Tom? 
What  I  asked  was  why  you  didn't  tell  me  of  his 
going.'  I  spoke  to  her  a  little  harshly,  I  confess, 
but  that  was  <mly  a  blind  to  hide  my  character 
istic  agitation,  which  was  now  once  more  coming 
over  me  with  a  vengeance.  *  Father,*  she  said« 
*why  are  you  angry  with  Tom?    I  know  now 
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that  you  aivn't  nngry  with  ine.  What  has  Tdid 
done?"  'Don't  aak  mc,*  I  responded  curtly.  The 
answer  was  the  worst  I  con]<l  have  given,  of  course, 
unlc«  I  wnntcil  to  be  as  brutal  as  Boscowitz,  but 
for  my  life  I  couldn't  see  how  to  tsike  it  back, 
and  ao  I  wont  on  just  to  cover  up  my  ngitatioa 
and  to  fill  up  timp :  '  That  accurmd  Chinaman,  — 
I  felt  as  if  iifl  must  have  been  put  there  to  drive 
mc  oGTI  He  looked  so  mean  with  his  miscrablo 
"you  cum  Tussday."  I  hated  him.'  '  But,  father,' 
insisted  Ellen.  *Toni  didn't  tell  ino  lliat  anything 
wftB  wrong  IwtwtH'M  you  and  himHflf.  I  won't 
liave  it.  If  Lc  has  been  offt-nding  you,  he  sliall 
suffer  for  it,  be  sure.  lie  hits  to  obey  mo  now, 
at  least.  How  could  he  have  made  you  feel  so, 
you  poor  man  ?'  She  was  overflowing  with  pity 
for  me,  dear  girl,  for  she  saw  my  excitement; 
but  at  this  point,  since  the  mischief  seemed  to  me 
once  for  all  done,  and  1  Ban*  that  I  was  too  much 
worked  up  to  control  myself  or  to  spare  lier,  I  let 
it  all  out  with  a  rush,  far  more  brutally,  I  fear, 
than  Boscowitz  himself  could  have  done.  You 
nmst  remi'inber,  Harold,  my  nervousness  and 
weakness.  No  man  in  the  physical  state  that  I 
was  then  in  could  have  bcliavi^  very  wisely,  but 
I  have  never  forgiven  myself  since  for  the  cruel 
way  in  which  I  then  hurled  the  whole  thing  upon 
her:  Boscowitz's sneers,  Tom's  reported  treachery, 
Mrs.  Dover's  past  triumphs,  and  all  the  miserable 
gossip.  It  was  in  vain  that,  when  the  words  were 
once  out,  I  began  to  try  to  explain  to  her  how  the 
whole  thing  might  atill  be  nonsense,  and  how,  in 
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any  oue,  during  the  night,  I  had  more  tluo  once 
tcsoItmI  to  accept  withoat  •eiiooa  qoestiaii  whaU 
erer  account  Tom  might  choose  to  give,  and  to 
let  bis  bygoii«  affair*  be  bygooe.  All  mj  man  o{ 
words,  at  first  coming  in  bmky  vdA  brok«o  tonea, 
aft«nnutls  ninning  glibly  and  aTcn  almost  calmly, 
from  my  tongue  (at  my  cxcit«mmt  won  itself 
out),  abe  beard  without  speaking,  her  face  flushed 
and  bittMT,  her  eyes  cast  down.  Iter  hands  playing 
first  with  mine,  then  with  each  otl>er,  then  fieroely 
with  the  edge  of  the  afghao.  At  length  I  finished. 
A  long  paase  followed.  I  was  now  feeling  very 
repentant  and  not  a  little  exbsnit^  for  tli«  night, 
after  all,  had  been  a  hard  one.  I  lf«ged  to  find 
tlie  right  word  to  undo  the  mischief  I  bad  wrought, 
hut  I  could  say  no  more.  At  hut  she  spoke,  rery 
slowly  and  with  great  difficulty,  every  fibre  of  her 
body  tense  and  rigid,  her  fingers  still  fiercely  teas- 
ing tlie  afgbari.  'If  —  it — weren't — tliat  yon 
seem  ^  somehow — to  helisTe  ^  all  tbis^  I  shoald 
bave  to  hnte  y<>u  —  for  being  able  ^  to  say  a  word 
of  it.'  ■  Oh,  no,  Ellen  I '  I  cried.  '  I  cao't  beliere 
iL  It  mustn't  be  true.  Oh,  if  Tom  were  only 
here!  Where  has  he  gone?  You  bare  n't  yet 
told  me  that.'  She  had  turned  frMn  me,  and 
was  looking  towards  the  opposite  wall.  *  Ellen,  I 
repeated,  'won't  you  tell  me  where  Tom  baa 
gone?'  She  rose,  walked  very  finnly  to  the  library 
window,  and  looked  out  into  the  street  for  a  while. 
I  was  liteiit,  too,  and  terrified.  I  began  to  get  Qp 
to  go  to  her,  feeling  all  the  whiU  what  an  old 
wretch  I  bad  been  to  let  ber  know  of  this  in  neb 
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%  way.  Rut  nhe  and  I  Iiad  lived  so  neiir  together 
in  heart  iind  mind  for  so  long !  How  oould  I  liavo 
kept  Eucfa  a  secret  from  lier  itt  ttiis  mometit,  liow- 
MTttr  much  I  tiai)  tried  ?  At  lust  she  turned  to  roe 
again.  Her  face  visa  very  calm  now,  though  it 
waa  very  pale.  Her  wholi-  body  was  a*  tcnso  and 
as  rigidly  erect  as  over.  Her  voice  was  quite  firm. 
*I  don't  know  In  the  least  where  Tom  hits  gone. 
I  think  you  were  asking  me  about  him  jiiMt  now, 
were  n't  you  ? '  With  this  she  turned  and  left  thft 
library.  I  heard  her  go  up-Btairs  to  lier  own  room. 
There  was  nothing  more  to  do  f<<r  the  time  but  to 
wait  and  to  worry.  And  so  the  reat  of  that  day 
paued,  and  the  nigbL" 


CHAPTER  V.  : 

A   WEAItV  SUNDAY. 

"NeitheB  Ellen  nor  I  had  any  tbouglit  of  try. 
ing  the  next  day  to  discover  where  Tom  liad  gone. 
In  fact,  Ellen  had  been  right  when  she  said  that 
be  had  not  told  her.  Eicnctly  what  lie  had  said 
to  ber  by  way  of  explaining  his  absence,  I  never 
found  ouU  At  all  events,  he  had  not  given  her 
any  clue  to  his  whereabouts  between  this  and 
Thurvday.  He  had  called  on  Friday,  the  day  of 
my  interview  with  Iloscowitz,  and  had  taken  bis 
leave.     He  was  meaning  to  go  out  of  town  on 
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special  business.  More  of  his  account  of  himself 
'  was  never  repeated  to  me.  Whatever  it  was,  it 
must  of  course  have  been  a  lie.  As  for  me«  so 
soon  as  I  was  convinced  of  Ellen's  ignorance,  I 
saw  nothing  before  us  but  some  very  tedious  wait- 
ing until  Thursday.  There  would  be  no  dignity 
in  trying  to  hunt  up  Tom  in  person,  even  had  I 
the  time  and  health  for  it.  But  poor  Ellen's 
wounded  spirits  seemed  to  me  very  piteous.  Bit- 
terly I  lamented  my  selfishness,  and  my  nervous 
agitation,  and  my  inability  to  bear  the  burden 
cheerfully  and  alone.  Surely  I  had  not  lightened 
my  load  by  increasing  hers.  But  there  was  no 
help  for  it  now. 

*^  That  Sunday  was  one  of  the  days  that  we  get 
in  May-time,  just  before  the  fogs  begin,  and  when 
our  spring  is  dying.  It  was  as  clear  as  crystal, 
the  air  was  delightfully  warm  and  gentle,  and 
the  dullness  in-doors  was  trebly  hateful  in  such 
weather.  Thus  it  was  that  EUen  and  I,  feeling 
of  course  quite  alone  in  tlie  midst  of  tlie  family, 
by  reason  of  these  our  nnhappy  confidences,  both 
tacitly  reached  the  plan  to  take  a  little  outing 
t<>gether  in  the  afternoon.  You  will  see  at  once, 
Harold,  when  I  take  the  trouble  to  mention  this, 
thnt  I  am  coming  to  something  of  a  very  simple 
nature.  We  took  our  outing  —  and  we  met  Tom. 
That  is,  after  all,  a  very  small  thing,  is  n't  it  ?  We, 
or  rather  I  should  say  Ellen,  met  him,  and  he  was 
in  company.  That  is  really  the  whole  story  of 
that  afternoon.  But  the  manner  of  it  needs,  per- 
haps, a  few  words  moftt. 
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**  Ho  could  not  have  tlmnglit  such  a  meeting  in 
tbe  least  a  j)i-ob»bIe  eontingnicj',  l)Oc.iiise  lie  kn«w 
our  liiibitH,  and  we  liad  taken  no  sncli  onting  na 
we  tlico  touk  for  years,  if  ever.  The  Oakland 
boaU,  }*on  know,  nr«>  nt  n  certuin  honr  Snnday 
afternoon,  not  very  well  filled  with  people  leaving 
tlie  city,  while  the  crowds  rctiiruing  itt  that  time 
make  the  west-bouml  bo:its  qnito  lively.  Now, 
since  I  could  not  very  woll  widk  Tar,  and  since  wo 
hiid  no  xpcttial  plans,  iind  had  started  rather  late, 
it  waa  after  all  not  Rtrange  that  for  this  one  time 
Ellen  and  I  should  find  ouiselves  on  an  afternoon 
fcrry-lKiat,  bound  i'.iHt,  and  inti-mling  to  do  no 
more  than  perhaps,  after  crossing  tlm  bay,  to  ndo 
oat,  and  directly  back,  on  one  of  tli«  lociil  trains. 
We  rcaclipil  the  boat  only  H-'tm*  tliri-e  minutes 
before  she  left.  We  seated  ourselves  at  first  at 
the  rear  end  of  the  cabin  deck,  jiint  on  the  south 
ei<le  of  the  great  raliin,  and  together  we  looked  oft 
towards  tlie  San  ^lateo  hills.  Tlio  bay  was  as 
calm  as  a  river.  There  were  only  a  very  few 
people  near  ua.  We  knew  none  of  them.  We 
b;ul  little  to  say  to  each  other,  but  that  little  was 
on  indifferent  matters.  Ellen's  treatment  of  me, 
since  the  talk  of  yesterday,  had  Wen  the  gentlest 
and  sweetest  possilile.  She  had  never  n-turned, 
save  for  one  moment,  and  in  answer  to  a  question 
of  mine,  to  the  great  topic.  She  spoke,  if  at  all, 
of  pleasant  and,  if  possible,  of  decidedly  amusing 
things.  Her  voice  was  often  quite  caressing  in 
its  playfulness.  At  moments  she  had  been  even 
Tivacioua.    There  was  no  trace  of  the  bitternesa 
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of  yesterday  anywhere  discoverable  in  her  man« 
ner.  We  now  spoke  of  the  scenery,  queried  how 
much  one  could  really  see  of  Redwood  City  from 
where  we  sat,  and  wondered  about  the  foreign 
man-of-war  that  we  passed  in  the  stream.  We 
had  reached  the  end  of  Goat  Island,  and  were 
passing  along  quite  near  the  south  shore  of  it 
when  I,  notwithstanding  my  so  warm  winter  over- 
coat, which  Ellen  had  carefully  made  me  bring 
with  me,  began  to  feel  cold.  In  those  days  I 
had  n*t  suffered  so  much  with  my  aclies  and  pains 
as  I  since  hare  done,  or  I  should  never  have  been 
sitting  out  there  on  deck  at  all.  Ellen  had  from 
the  first  urged  me  to  go  in,  but  I  hsid  a  spirit  of 
bravado  about  me  in  those  times,  which  was  even 
stronger  than  my  love  of  fresh  air  itself.  Well,  I 
rose  at  last  to  get  into  the  cabin,  and  entered  by 
the  southwest  door.  But  Ellen  was  enjoying  the 
air  so  much  that  I  begged  her  to  wait  outside.  I 
had  hardly  got  in,  however,  before  I  saw  Ellen  rise, 
walk  round  by  the  west  end  of  the  cabin  to  the 
Goat  Island  side  of  the  boat,  and  pass  along  slowly 
forwards.  She  had  always  loved  the  island,  and 
hUo  those  northern  hills  on  the  Contra  Coeta, 
about  Grizzly  Peak,  and  I  knew  that  she  was  hunt- 
ing up  her  favorite  views.  Much,  however,  was 
I  surprised  to  see  her  again,  a  moment  later,  walk- 
ing rapidly  back  again,  past  the  wheeUboose  on 
the  island  side,  and  then,  through  the  door  oa 
that  side,  entering  the  cabin  dote  by  where  I  aat. 
Her  veil  was  down,  a  change  which  also  maob 
astonished  me,  and  her  step  was  very  nerToWi 
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eren  tlie  least  triQe  unsleatly.  She  looked  about 
an  JDStLiit,  as  if  not  Fieeiiig  me,  and  then  nestli-d 
down,  as  it  were,  close  beside  me,  —  so  quickly 
and  so  helplessly  did  sins  sink  into  her  seat. 
*  N^liy,  Ellen,'  I  tuiid,  in  a  low  and  rather  startled 
tone,  fearing  that  the  passengers  at  this  end  of 
the  great  cabin,  although  tliey  were  but  few, 
might  observe  her  singular  manner,  '  what  has 
happened?'  She  aiuglit  herbrenth  and  hmghed, 
—  a  little  nervous  laugh  it  was.  'Oh.  it's  so 
funny,'  she  said  joyfully.  *  I  saw  Tom.'  '  Tom  ? ' 
I  queried  in  a  sort  of  terror,  but  still  in  a  low 
voice.  '  Was  lie  alone  ? '  '  Ko,'  she  answered,  con- 
fidentially, and  with  another  liiugh,  'bo  was  with 
ever  such  a  lady,  so  tall  and  dork-eyed  and  stittely. 
1  bhall  n^'ver  let  Tom  hear  the  last  of  it.  It's  so 
funny.  Oh,  wasn't  I  most  running,  though,  to 
get  nway  ?  But  they  did  n't  see  me.  It  was  mag- 
ntTicent  to  slip  oil  bo.'  Iler  tone  was  one  of  fairly 
childish  triumph,  and  she  laughed  yot  again,  but 
she  was  trombling  all  over.  1  could  say  nothing, 
'Father,'  she  went  on,  after  a  Utile  pause,  still 
with  the  same  gleeful  tone  of  childish  excitement, 
*if  you  really  don't  want  me  to  faint,  you  must 
take  me  dnwn-stairs  at  once,  at  the  rear  end  of 
the  boat,  down  to  the  lower  deck.  There  won't 
be  anybody  much  out  there  at  the  back.  And  I 
must  hide.  Think  only,  —  they  might  come  in 
here.  What  should  I  do '(  Take  me  down  quick, 
or  I  'II  jump  overboard.'  I  had  never  heard  such 
a  strange  tone  in  her  voice.  I  could  see  her  ex- 
pntaion  through  her  veil,  and  it  was  all  a  confused 
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mixture  of  laughter  and  fright.  I  arose  at  once, 
and  together  we  went  out  by  the  door  through 
which  I  had  just  entered,  and  found  our  way  down- 
stairSf  where  we  stood,  close  behind  the  great  shut 
folding-doors  of  the  lower-deck  passage-way.  *I 
think  all  these  odd  doings  must  hare  aroused  some 
attention,  for  I  remember  that  two  or  three  per- 
sons looked  at  us  very  curiously  through  the  glass 
doors,  or  over  the  railing  of  the  cabin  deck ;  but 
for  the  most  part  I  was  too  much  absorbed  in 
Ellen  and  the  gloomy  thoughts  of  the  moment  to 
care  about  anything  else.  She  talked  almost  in- 
cessantly, in  the  same  low  tone  and  with  the  same 
childish  excitement,  almost  all  the  while  we  stood 
there.  She  Tolunteered  the  assurance  that  Tom*s 
companion  was  Mrs.  Dover.  She  had  once  seen 
Mrs.  Dover,  and  could  never  forget  her.  Mrs. 
Dover  was  a  great  beauty,  simply  lovely,  and  to- 
day  she  looked  fairer  than  ever.  For  the  rest,  we 
must  not  leave  the  boat,  when  we  should  reach  the 
other  shore.  We  must  stay  where  we  were.  Ellen 
would  not  move  from  the  place.  We  must  go  back 
with  the  boat,  and  get  home  as  soon  as  we  ooukL 
We  had  had  pleasure  enough  for  one  day.  That 
was  sure. 

^  I  shall  never  forget  the  anxiety  of  those  few 
moments  that  passed  before  the  boat  landed. 
£llen*s  manner  seemed  to  me  so  strange  that  I 
should  not  have  wondered  at  any  instant  if  she  had 
actually  tried  to  leap  overboard.  The  impossibiU 
ity  of  finding  any  explanation  for  Tom*s  conduct, 
the  puzale  what  we  shoald  do  next,  and  the  doabi 
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whether,  after  all,  she  had  rcallj  seen  Tom,  helped 
to  make  tho  siispfnae  UHbeantble.  I  asked  htir 
whrtlitT  »lie  wasquite  Riire  thiit  it  was  really  Tom 
^e  had  »vub,  and  in  answer  she  deHcribud  to  me 
in  full  bis  dress  and  attitude  and  Mrs.  Dover's 
itpfn-aranco.  It  was  wonderful  how  much  she 
had  taken  in  at  a  glance.  I  inwardly  resolved  to 
leave  nothing  nndgne,  both  that  <>vcning  and  the 
next  day,  lo  w>lv6  our  myntery  at  once.  Mfim- 
wliilp,  I  could  do  nothing  for  ICUen  just  now  but 
let  her  talk  out  IkiT  mood.  The  boat,  soon,  of 
conne,  though  I  found  tho  time  an  ago,  reached 
her  wharf,  and,  aft^T  a  moment's  waiting,  I  tried 
to  convince  Ellon  that  the  two  niuat  now  bavo 
left  for  the  train.  'They  are  going  to  tho  old 
house  near  what  used  to  bo  San  Antonio,'  I  said, 
as  quietly  as  I  could.  The  words  seemed  to  act 
on  Ellen's  behavior  like  watcT  n[Kin  a  lighted 
candle.  Her  fire  died  out  at  once,  she  upoke  for 
tho  time  no  word,  and  when  we  hud  waited  a  lit- 
tle longer  I  found  no  trouble  in  persuading  her 
to  go  up-stairs  with  me.  Sbe  touched  my  arm, 
however,  aa  we  reache<l  the  upper  deck.  '  Let 
me  go,' sbe  s.iid,  imperiously;  *I  must  look  for 
them.  They  would  not  see  me.  You  would  he 
seen  if  yon  went  with  me.  Wait  in  the  cabin 
tbere,  just  where  you  were.'  Sbe  walked  quickly 
forward,  stood  at  the  end  of  the  upper  deck  an 
instant,  then  went  clear  around  the  great  lung 
cabin,  and  at  length  returned  to  me.  We  had  by 
this  time  attracted  in  our  lonesomeness  the  atten- 
tion of  the  deck-clork,  who  came  to  collect  our 
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return  fare.  While  I  paid  him,  Ellen  was  atiU  : 
nervously  gazing  all  about,  and  she  stepped  once  i 
across  the  cabin  to  look  out  of  the  window  at  a  1 
couple  who,  like  ourselves,  were  remaining  on  the 
boat.  At  last  she  seated  herself,  with  a  sigb  of 
relief,  just  as  the  west-bound  passengers  began  to 
crowd  in  from  the  trains.  *  lliey  are  not  aboard/ 
she  said  ;  *  you  must  have  been  right.*  Then  she 
relapsed  into  utter  silence.  The  crowd  was  largBt 
the  cabin  soon  became  both  close  and  noisy.  The 
sun  was  now  rather  low,  and  shone  through  the 
windows  at  our  back,  lighting  the  white  walls  of 
the  big  closed  engine-room  that  passes  up  through 
the  midst  of  the  cabin.  After  a  long  time  Ellen 
rose  very  deliberately,  and,  walking  to  the  engine- 
room,  gazed  through  the  great  plate-glass  window 
at  the  machinery,  standing  close  beside  two  little 
children  who  were  doing  the  same  thing.  Her 
act  in  leaving  me  in  this  crowd,  without  a  word, 
looked  a  little  odd,  and  I  followed  her.  After  I 
had  reached  her,  she  was  still  silent  for  a  time.  ^ 
Then  she  said,  *  I  *ve  been  feeling  just  like  the 
children.  Is  n*t  it  pretty,  and  gentle,  —  the  en- 
gine? Do  you  think  it  could  kill  roe?*  *  Non- 
sense,* I  answered.  *  Come  out  and  look  at  tlie 
water  with  me.*  *  Can*t  one  see  the  bay  from  the 
house  near  old  San  Antonio  ?  *  she  asked.  *  Yea,* 
I  said.  She  silently  took  a  seat  just  made  vacant 
near  us  by  somebody *s  leaving,  and  I  found  onoe 
more  a  place  betide  her.  The  new  seat  gave  us  a 
view  of  the  engine*room,  and  of  one  of  the  paddle 
bozee  visible  through  the  windows.    The  water- 
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TiBw  was  nearly  all  beliind  us,  mostly  out  of  Biglit. 
We  retnaincJ  here  without  another  word  until  we 
readied  tli«  city  wlmrF,  and  nn  silently,  in  a  clo»o 
and  crowd<-d  utreet  car,  we  found  our  way  home* 
wards.  ElK'n  went  nt  once  to  her  room,  Hnd 
locked  hersult  in.  At  fiup)ier  she  a|>))eared,  aa 
gentle  and  quiet  as  evi-r,  and  she  sat  by  my  sofa 
ia  the  libniry  for  a  while  nfienvurds. 

"At  about  eight  o'clock  I  rose  to  go,  but  she 
tried  to  detain  me.  I  hud  already  done  too  mucli 
for  b«r,  nhe  said,  tlmt  day.  I  wits  too  tired,  I 
must  sUy.  I  aiiked  hon-  she  could  know  what  I 
was  about  to  do,  tiiuce  [  had  not  told  her.  She 
only  smili^  very  fiunlly  and  B»lly,  and  repented 
ber  request.  But  I  was  firm.  I  begged  ber  not 
to  worry,  to  trust  slill  that  iiU  would  be  well,  »iid 
to  get  liprs'-if  i-arly  to  bed.  Once  nioro  she 
smiled  in  the  same  gloomy  way,  and  ki&scd  me 
good-by.  I  knew  that,  at  wlnttever  hour  I  should 
return,  she  would  bo  still  awuke  10  meet  nie. 

"And  in  fact  I  had  no  intention  of  being  out 
lute.  My  plan  wfi^  a  simpii?  one:  to  go  to  Hoa- 
cowilE,  who  seemed  to  know  everything,  and  to 
Bsk  him  about  this  hilest  atTair.  Of  meru  per- 
sonal dignity  tliere  need  l>e,  in  his  comiiany,  no 
further  thought.  Our  understanding  was  onco 
for  all  conijilete,  and,  ferocionnty  as  t  had  forbid- 
den blin  ever  to  mention  this  matter  to  me  again, 
J  bad  now  no  wish  to  insist  u|>on  my  command. 
I  knew  that  for  his  pnrt  he  would  never  remind 
me  of  iL  At  all  events,  I  felt  that  I  could  trust 
bim  to  t«U  nie  at  least  as  much  as  be  actually 
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ka«w.  For  the  moment  b«  Be«med  to  me  my  «•• 
pecially  appointed  friend  in  need.  TUna  can  our 
viewi  change  within  a  few  hoars  I 

**  One  thing,  as  I  onglit  to  say,  however,  I 
had  never  yet  appreciated  about  tioscowitt,  and 
that  was  his  especially  close  relation  just  then  to 
Tom  himself.  This  relationship  was  indeed  of 
the  sort  that  would  easily  escape  me,  for  it  bad 
to  do  with  politics.  Those  were  the  bosy  days 
just  before  the  great  Cnustitutinnal  Convention ; 
and  Tom,  immediately  after  his  recnnciliation  with 
his  father,  had  returned  into  actire  life  as  his 
father's  general  right-hand  man.  Alonzo,  how* 
ever,  was,  as  usual,  in  the  very  thick  of  the  fray. 
In  May  of  that  year,  as  yon  h»ve  heard,  the  can- 
vass for  the  coming  eleciion  of  members  to  the 
Convention  was  going  an.  Everything  was  in- 
trigue and  confusion.  There  were  parties  and 
rumoi-s  of  parties  without  end.  I  suppose  Alonio 
must  have  bought  the  'Wurrior'  for  temporary 
use  during  that  eariy  period  of  its  life.  I  can't 
tell  how  that  was,  or  whether  Tom  was  himself 
mixed  up  in  any  of  the  durker  politics  of  that 
stupid  year.  I  don't  know,  and,  of  coutae,  I  now 
don't  care.  At  all  events,  it  was  n't  generally 
found  very  convenient  at  tlie  moment  for  Eldoo  to 
consort  openly  with  Boocowitz  about  the  busiueas 
between  tbem.  They  were  to  act  in  seeming  io* 
dependence,  for  greater  effect.  Alonso,  I  fancy, 
used  Tom  as  go-between,  and  Tom  met  Bosoo- 
witi  in  out-of-the-way  places  and  maimers.  After 
all,  take  off  the  baJo  with  wbioh  I  naed  to  aar 
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roand  that  boy's  bead,  and  I  Riippoee  you  msiycnll 
him  «  ymiiigatiT  well  filled  by  nature  for  intrigue 
and  for  tlia  niaiiagemrnt  of  men.  His  self-ponses- 
Bini),  his  secret! vt'iiciu).  liiti  winning  ways,  hiH  wide 
circle  of  ac<]iiaint»ncc«.  And  his  disposition  tn 
keep  hiR  viirioiis  grouptt  of  friendn  well  sundeiW 
from  one  itiiother,  make  him  first  and  lost  a  capital 
Jesuit.  To  me.  of  coursi>,  h«  never  talked  jjoii. 
tics.  Why  siionld  lie?  I  hat<>d  politics.  I  kept 
away  from  Booconitz'n  little  group  of  ))oliticians 
«a  well  aj(  I  could,  nllhon^'h  they  used  oftvii  to  nit 
in  that  back  part  of  the  bookstore,  Hcpuriiti-d 
from  me  by  mdy  a  tliin  partition,  into  my  part 
of  the  olfice  thi'y  less  froijnently  came.  I  never 
linti-m-d  to  llu'ir  (jiihblo,  whoivvor  rhoy  wci-c.  I 
never  b>'licv(<<l  that  they  could  d<>  thin  State  of 
Ctdifornia  any  giMxl,  or  any  Iiarui  eitlier ;  for  I 
umh)  to  think  that  the  whole  place  was  sold  to  tho 
di-vil,  (Mice  for  all,  —  bargain  lininhcd,  and  cash 
paid  down.  A  '  Ni-w  Connlituliou  '  would  help  or 
hurt  it,  I  UHcd  to  say,  almut  a-t  much  as  a  new  hat 
would  alter  a  lunatic's  brains.  1  was  wiong,  no 
donbt,  hut  my  part  of  the  '  Warrior  '  was  lilerary, 
theatrical,  and  such  like.  The  politics  of  all  San 
Francixco  I  laughed  at  and  Ignored.  So  tlieii  this 
otlier  ignorance  about  Tom's  privat*i  relaliona  to 
Uoscowitz  was  (my  tastes  and  Tom's  nature  being 
what  they  were)  simply  inevitable.  But  had  I 
known  that  Hoscnwitz's  bdk  with  me  on  Friday 
was  just  part  of  his  onlinary  effort  to  lind  out  all 
about  the  private  life  of  the  men  whom  he  was  as 
thick  with  as  be  was  with  Tom,  and  had  I  been 
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aff&ra  how  carefully  he  wu  juit  then  pmnptng 
Tom,  nnd  spying  into  Tom'i  whole  life,  juit  for 
the  Kkko  of  getting  kll  poBsible  cootrol  orer  tha 
youngster,  I  should  n't  huve  gone  to  the  old  fox 
that  night. 

"  Hut  I  did  go.  And  what  thereupon  happened 
stands  out  in  my  mind  as  the  moat  ghastly  and 
tragic  farce  tliat  I  ever  conceived  of.  It  'a  my 
nature  never  to  have  any  great  trouble  that  is  n'fc 
mixed  up  with  all  sorts  of  at  once  horrible  and 
contemptible  absurdities.  This  whole  affair  wm 
like  the  rest.  It  served  me  right,  to  be  sura,  for 
gtiing  in  the  dark  to  Boecowits,  of  all  God's  erea- 
tures  and  the  devil's  scrvimts,  for  help  abont  mj 
f1nnglit«>r.  Y<-t  wliiit  could  I  have  done?  Poor 
Ellon's  eyos  (tliiit  look  of  »  wouiKlod  bird  in  tliem) 
woro  t'nough  to  have  sent  ini^andcring  through 
all  hell  for  a  word  or  u  tlioiight  that  might  oomfort 
hor.  I  Iiavo  no  piiticiico  in  my  nitike*up;  and 
linru  wo  went,  wiili  this  mystiTy,  this  lie  of  Tom's, 
on  our  honrto,  and  nothing  but  a  long  wait  until 
next  lliurwhty  fur  an  explanation,  even  if  it 
sliould  conn-  then.  Well,  enough ;  I  inada  my  way 
to  l)oiK>owils*s  dwelling.ploce  as  fust  as  I  could. 

*'  lloHcou it7.*s  liousi'liold  is  as  singular  «■  every* 
thing  else  nliout  the  man.  lie  must  linvu  married 
very  early  in  lifv,  but  ho  is  lung  since  a  widower, 
with  one  bill,  gaunt,  fierce-looking,  but  very  sickly 
maiden  daughter,  suroly  not  much  more  tliaa 
twenty-fiva  yrara  his  junior.  She  is  an  odd  girl, 
indeed.  Shu  lives  a  very  retired  life.  She  is  sul^ 
jeot  to  sooM  heart  trouble,  I  tltiok.  and  often  bu 
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long  fain  ting- fite.  She  hns  great  Iiungry  blsick 
eyes,  Iiigh  clieek-bones,  a  big  lower  jaw,  a  siinkeB 
cbeflt,  and  long  skinny  fingers,  Thougb,  of  course, 
most  people  bate  her  at  first  eiglit,  anil  though 
•he  is  ferociously  shy  until  you  kivow  her  well,  it 
Btill  must  be  said  tliat  she  is,  at  the  worst,  an  im- 
pressive person.  That  is  shown  by  the  numerous 
anecdotes  people  tell  about  bvr.  There  is  much 
dispute  whether  she  in  a  lunatic  or  a  gi-nius.  Pg<v 
pie  tell  alarming  tales  of  the  big  books  she  has 
read,  and  o[  the  long  words  she  can  use.  Her 
forte  is  history,  with  a  ccrtatin  inclination  to  lit- 
erature, especially  poetry.  She  is  said  to  know 
Spenser's  'Faery  Queen  '  by  heart.  But  she  can't 
»dd  three  and  five  ;  she  docs  n't  know  whether 
the  moon  is  made  of  green  cheese  or  not ;  slie 
has  n't  any  true  nlTliou  of  the  social  conditions 
about  her.  Iler  passions  are  violent,  and  quite 
beyond  prediction.  She  watches  the  doings  of 
others  very  slyly,  but  she  uiidcrstan<ls  only  a  very 
few  of  these  doings.  She  is  nfTectionate  to  a 
few  people,  and  nntm-ally  hates  most  others.  She 
worries  eiisily,  and  broods  long  over  things,  but 
then  acts  impulsively.  She  is  usually  imp<>nctra- 
bly  silent,  but  when  she  talks,  she  talks  in  a  fi'xx). 
She  had  known  Ell>-n  as  a  child,  long  before  we 
were  acquainted  with  Bos<:owitz  himself.  She 
was  once,  in  fact,  a  special  and,  of  course,  an  nil- 
matriculated  student  in  theSiinset  College,  during 
the  time  of  my  professorship  there.  She  used  to 
try  to  take  a  few  courses  in  literature.  Theyonng 
mflD  hated  ber,  and  wrote  squibs  about  her  in  thuir 
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coUt'ge  pftpers.  But  abe  always  despised  both 
th«  men  and  what  they  wrote.  She  oaed  to  come 
to  me  for  advice.  Her  ignorance  aboat  moet  mat- 
ters was  too  dense  to  be  enlightened,  bat  inapote, 
so  to  speak,  she  was  actiu:lly  learned,  and  even 
brilliant.  Her  usual  fashion  of  talk  was  that  of 
a  kitchen'girl  who  had  somehow  managed  half- 
way to  educate  herself.  My  Ellen,  I  should  saj, 
she  had  always  loved  most  fondly.  My  wifeeonld 
hardly  bear  her  >n  the  honse,  but  somehow  m 
were  all  well  acquainted  with  her.  Bertha  is  ao 
tually  a  very  benevolent  girl,  and  withal,  of  late 
years,  extremely  pioua.  The  Rev.  Rawley  got 
hold  of  her  somehow,  and,  to  lier  father's  infinite 
amusement,  made  a  religious  person  of  her.  She 
and  ItosconiCz  used  to  quarrel  like  cat  and  dog; 
but  they  long  since  agreed  to  differ,  and  have 
thenceforth  dwelt  peacefully  together. 

"  In  those  days,  before  his  good  fortune  eama, 
Boscowitz  used  to  live  above  his  bookstore,  in  the 
second  story  and  attic  of  the  house.  I  knew  well 
what  I  should  have  to  do  on  any  Sunday  night  in 
order  to  find  him.  If  he  was  at  home  at  all,  he 
would  be,  as  I  fully  believed,  alone  at  this  hour, 
for  I  felt  certMin  that  his  piooa  daughter  must 
have  gone  to  church.  I  had  waited  for  this  to  be 
the  case,  because  I  wauted  to  see  the  man  him- 
self, and  I  instinctively  dreaded  the  daughter's  en- 
rioaity.  But  Boscowilt,  if  at  home  Sunday  aveo- 
ing,  would  try  to  be  inacoeaaible.  For,  whether 
beeause  he  want«d  to  keep  just  this  time  free  for 
speoal  intrigues,  or  beeanae  ha  simply  deaiied  for 
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himiwlf  a  kIiow  of  mystery,  lie  wna  accustomed  to 
be  visible  at  this  hour  only  to  bia  closest  follow- 
en,  or  bv  private  iippotutni«^'nt.  His  front  door 
wajt  at  tlie  f>«ii  of  the  stairway  tliat  li-d  <lown  on 
one  flide  of  Iiia  building,  liut  in  vain  should  I 
ring  if  I  wcrp  to  gi>  to  tliat  door  now.  Boscowitz, 
at  that  time,  kept  no  Rt-rvant,  and  would  make  no 
answer.  I  must  enter  liis  yard  from  the  rear,  by 
way  of  the  alley,  and  I  rnunt  (jivt-  a  wrtain  knock 
at  bis  back-door,  which  we  who  wrote  for  him  all 
knew.  In  this  way  we  were  privileged  to  approach 
bim  on  important  buMuess  ev<-n  at  this  time. 

"  Wtll,  I  took  this  way,  and  enti-rt^d  the  yard. 
The  leaky  baik-oflice  that  I  mentioned  before  was 
H  otie*t()ry  addiliun  at  tlie  rear  of  the  house.  I 
could  just  stH!  my  way  through  the  yard  piist  this 
shed-like  stnictnre;  for  the  sea-fog  had  come  up 
at  night-fall,  and  the  place  was  cheerlessly  dark, 
and  seemed  very  solitary.  The  back  entrance  to 
the  dwelling  itself  was  reached  by  going  up  a  long 
and  dangerous  stairway  to  the  second  story  of  the 
main  building.  Then  you  came  to  a  little  covered 
porch,  and  there  was  the  door.  It  opened  into 
a  kitchen.  Beyond  the  kitchen  wits  a  hallway, 
which  led  to  three  or  four  other  rooms,  and  there 
were  front  stairways  that  led  up  to  the  attic  and 
down  to  the  first  floor.  I  did  n't  know  how  loud 
I  might  have  to  make  my  signal  before  I  should 
be  heard.  It  would  depend  on  where  Boscowitz 
might  be,  in  case  he  was  at  home  at  all.  But.  to 
my  surprise,  I  had  not  even  to  knock.  The  door 
opened  a>  I  readied  the  head  of  the  stairs,  asd 
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tberet  in  the  dim  liglit  of  s  rery  bad  lamp,  atood 
the  tall  figure  of  Bertha  Boecowitz. 

*'  I  had  iiiade  sure,  as  I  said,  that  she  would  ba  at 
church,  and  to  Bee  her  now  aurprised  me  not  a  lit- 
tle. '  Why,  Miss  Bertha,'  I  said,  *  jou  're  playing 
truant  this  evening.  What  will  the  Rer.  Rawley 
say  ? '  You  see,  we  had  been  on  familiar  terms 
for  a  long  time,  and  Bortlia  was  used  to  my  little 
pIe»Bantries.  She  mode,  however,  at  first  no  r^ 
ply,  but  retreated  a  little  into  the  light.  I  aaw  at 
once  that  she  looked  both  surprised  and  aoxiona. 
*  Where  is  your  father?*  I  went  on.  She  beti- 
tated,  and  seemed  to  look  away  past  me  into  tlitt 
darkness,  with  her  great  glaring  eyes.  *  Are  yea 
()(iite  alnne,  Mr,  Escott?'  she  said  at  last.  *  Why 
not?'  I  responded.  'Do  I  usually  make  a  rud 
with  an  armed  band?'  She  stood  a  moment 
longer,  as  if  dazed.  I  was  uHed  to  her  absurdities, 
nidre  or  )ef»,  and  without  more  ado  I  entered,  and 
sliut  the  door.  '  I  think  you  can't  —  I  doubt  if 
you  can  B>-e  him  just  now,'  she  stammered  at 
Ivugth,  still  standing  awkwardly  there.  *  Why?* 
I  said.  '  Is  he  engiiged  ? '  '  Somebody 's  with  himi* 
■he  responded.  '  Well,  but  I  hare  a  question  to 
ask,  tbat  may  take  me  only  a  moment,'  said  I. 
'  And  as  it  is  a  special  personal  favor  to  me,  I  think 
I  know  your  father  well  enough  to  interrupt  him. 
I  want,  namely,  a  word  of  reply  about  some  impor- 
tant private  business  of  my  own.'  I  hopwl  that 
she  would  take  this  business  to  relate  to  money, 
and  wonld  have  no  funher  thoughts  oonoeniing  ib 
Bat  she  stared  at  ne  very  curiously  as  I  spokti 
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Her  fore)ie.kd  lias  dr--i>  linos  in  it,  and  when  she 
stares  tfiey  gruw  deujier,  wliile  her  mouth  is  al- 
ways a  liulo  open.  My  manner  liad  naturally 
some  signs  of  my  anxiety  about  it,  I  suppose.  At 
bU  events,  sbfl  lowered  her  voice,  and  said  very 
mysteriously,  leaning  a  little  forward,  'If  it's 'bout 
him.  he  'i  in  there  now  with  father.  They  're  plan- 
iiin'  politics  together,  if  you  want  to  know.  I 
liad  to  stay  home  to  wateh  out.  He  (li<I  n't  want 
anybody  to  gi'l  wind  he  was  ln-re.'  '  He  1 '  (  ex- 
claimed with  wonder.  'Who?'  'Tom  Eldon.' 
Shu  spoke  abruptly,  and  there  was  another  in- 
sbint's  dead  silence.  I  replied  in  a  somewhat 
eerere  tone.  '  Miss  IJoscowitz,'  I  said,  •  what 
mnkca  you  speak  bo  about  Mr,  Kldun  ?  If  he 
biis  private  business  with  your  father,  I  will  not 
interrupt  them.  I  don't  know  why  you  should 
speak  of  the  yimng  man,  however,  in  this  way  as 
Aim.  Is  he  I'rince  Hismarck,  or  the  chief  of  the 
Nihilists,  that  he  should  be  called  by  no  other 
name?  You  know  that  I  cnre  nothing  for  poli- 
tics, and  you  know  that  he 's  my  best  friend. 
Please  say,  by  and  by,  to  them  both  that  I  was 
•orry  not  to  see  them,  that  I  would  n't  for  the 
world  have  interrupted  them,  and  that  I  c<in  be 
truKt(>d  to  keep  a  secret,  such  as  the  fact  of  Mr. 
Eldon's  being  here.  And  so,  good-evening.  It 
has  been  a  beautiful  day  to-day,  hasn't  it?*  I 
bad  opened  the  door,  and  whs  going  olT  in  a  huff, 
when  she  sprang  forward,  and  touched  my  arm. 
*Wait  a  minute,' she  said;  'coma  back -» no  — 
oooM  outside  ber«.'    She  pushed  me  gently  out 
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on  to  the  dark  balcony,  and  nhut  the  door  aft«r  u. 
'  See  here,'  she  aaid, '  I  know  all  about  it.'  Sbe 
raiight  her  breath  excitedly,  and  stopped  ibort. 
*A1I  about  what?'  I  answered  rather  gmffly, 
'About  Tom  Eldon  and  you,'  was  her  reply.  *Iii- 
dtred?'  sitid  I,  a  little  bitterly.  'Tbat^s  iiotb. 
ing.  Who  dues  n't  know  all  about  Mr.  Eldon  and 
me  ?  I  seem  to  be  the  only  ignorant  person,  ex- 
cept,  to  be  sure '  —  I  interrupted  myself,  and 
then,  after  a  moment,  during  which  the  eotiod  of 
her  excited  breatliing  became  to  me  so  decidedly 
disagreeable,  I  went  on,  *  Well,  if  you  know  all 
about  me,  and  know  why  I  came  here,  and  havt 
anything  to  tell,  why  don't  you  tell  it  ?  * 

*'  It  WHS  cruel  in  me,  of  course,  to  be  so  curt,  for 
she  was  a  queer  creature,  but  very  good,  and  Wat 
trying  her  best  to  do  me  a  fnvor  under  grave  diffi- 
culties. But  I  could  n't  help  myself.  'My  father,* 
she  bfgnn  at  laat  (she  always  said  *my  father,' 
never'fiither'),  'told  me  this  momin'  —  not  tot^ll 
you  —  if  you  —  should  come  here  —  that  Tom  El- 
don —  had  come  back  — >  to  the  city.'  It  was  odd 
to  hear  her  speak  so  tremblingly  of  lier  father,  she 
being  a  woman  almost  thirty,  and  at  this  Tery 
moment  engaged  in  disobeying  him.  'Did  be?' 
I  responded,  ironicnlly.  '  And  so  you  did  n't  tclt 
me, did  you?*  'Please,  sir,'  she  said  pleadingly, 
*  don't  be  angry  with  me.  I  said  he  told  me. 
lliat  means  tl>at  when  he  told  me  I  saw  there  waa 
somethin'  wrong.  I  like  your  daughter.  I  uaed 
to  know,  a  long  time  ago,  a  little  about  Tom  EldAi 
and  Mr*.  Dover.     I  did  n't  think  mueb  abont  it. 
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It  wiw  n't  my  way  to.  But  lately  I  've  been  watcfc 
id'  out,  and  I  've  got  uwful  troubled  in  my  mind. 
And  l;uil  night  I  got  anxious  tiDoul  you  again.  I 
made  my  father  tell  mv  (.-vi-r^'tliin'  be  knows.  lie 
DDTiT  lallis  to  met  mncli,  Imt  lie  wits  good-liuniored 
this  time,  and  I  made  liim.  I  questioned  liim  a 
lung  time.  I  wiint«d  to  find  out,  bt-cause  I  was 
anxiouft  about  your  Kllen  an  soon  as  I  li«-ard  my 
father  Kiy  what  lie  did  about  my  not  tfllin'  you. 
I  said  to  mynelf,  Here  'h  goin'  to  bo  nn  awful  quar- 
rel, sure.  And  ray  fathiM'  tohl  me  thai  Tom  El- 
don  waK  a  good  deal  cut  up  almut  this  thing  just 
now.  H«  doenn't  rare  luiytliiu'  much,  Tom  l^ldon 
dotrs  n't,  I  guess,  about  your  Elli-ii,  only  he  sort  of 
pitied  of  her,  and  likod  her  a  little,  and  the  widnw 
and  he  had  quariL-led  somehow,  I  guess,  and  he 
wasn't  liappy  about  his  engagement  to  her,  and 
lie  broke  it  olT,  or  she  did, —  I  don't  know  which. 
And  then  he  sort  of  thought  he  liked  your  Ellen 
well  enough,  aud  wouhl  grt  away  from  Mrs.  Dover, 
and  so  he  got  engaged  tn  your  Ellen.  And  now, 
you  si-e,  be  feels  sort  of  cut  up,  'cause  he's  found 
he  likes  the  widow  better.'  Once  atarted  in  her 
speech,  [tertha  had  spoken  very  rapidly,  in  a  low, 
excited  voii.'e.  just  abovu  a  whisper.  I  could  not 
quite  judge  from  my  knowledge  of  her  whether, 
after  all,  she  wasn't  thus  excited  merely  because 
■he  h.id  found  a  piecu  of  gossip,  and  was  amusing 
herself  with  the  rather  rare  pleiisure  of  imparting 
it  to  some  one,  especially  since  that  some  one  was 
myself,  one  of  the  {lemoiis  most  concerned.  *  Will 
you  tell  me,'  I  replied,  imitating  her  low  tone. 
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but  speaking  as  ill-humoredlyy  I  fear,  as  eTer, 
*what  good  you  think  it  does  to  my  daughter^ 
or  to  myself,  for  you  to  be  telling  me  all  this  goa- 
sip  here  in  the  dark  ?  I  thank  you  for  your  good 
will.  Of  course  you  mean  well  by  me.  But  what 
worth  can  this  stuff  have  ?  I  came  here  to-night 
for  one  thing  only.  To  be  sure,  you  may  call  thai 
gossip,  too,  if  you  will.  I  came  here  to  find  whether 
your  father  knew  that  Mr.  Eldon  was  still  in  town* 
Mr.  Eldon  had  told  us  that  he  would  be  out  of  the 
city  until  Thursday  next.  Our  relations  are  such 
that  I  am  surprised  to  haye  him  deceive  me.  I 
learned  of  his  being  in  the  city  to-day.  I  thought 
I  had  a  right  to  ask  your  father,  who  apparently 
knows  everything,  what  the  meaning  of  this  might 
be.  I  don*t  want  to  hear  fn>in  you  whether  Mr. 
Eldon  means  to  be  true  to  my  daughter  or  to  any- 
body else.  He  will  have  to  explain  that  to  me, 
face  to  face,  very  soon.  As  for  his  feelings,  ntv 
body  can  judge  them  but  himself.  Perhaps  I  am 
foolish  to  ask  anything  at  all  of  your  father.  Miss 
Bertha.  But  I  am  much  worried  about  my  daugh- 
ter's state  of  mind.  As  it  is,  I  can  gain  no  more 
by  waiting  to-night  I  must  go.*  *  No,  no,*  she 
went  on,  *you  must  n*t  go  yet.  What  I  just  told 
you  my  father  got  out  of  him  Friday  and  this 
momin*.  You  see  they  *ve  been  mixed  up  in  poli- 
tics together  lately,  and  my  father  has  an  awful 
way  of  pumpin'  a  man.*  *  Did  Mr.  Eldoo,  then, 
talk  with  your  father  in  tliis  way  about  my  daugh- 
ter ?  *  I  said,  horrified.  *  Oh,  you  dou*t  know  my 
father,*  she  replied.  '  He  always  pretends  to  know 
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rvprytliin'  about  n  man  nlrcmiy,  and  then  Tom  EI- 
(l»n  liml  to  begin  t:ill>iii'  over  this  thing,  so'b  to 
'.T])1ain  thti  need  for  kt;C[ni)'  his  bein'  in  town  il 
Bfcrut  from  you  ti]l  Thursday.'  •  But  why  need 
be  keep  it  secret?'  I  asked.  'Oli,  yon  don't  see 
at  all.  Fiiday  he  M'  town,  bcciiusc  ho  was  fi;elin' 
•o  IkuI.  He'd  just  hnd  u  tulk  with  Mra.  Dover, 
and  it  npset  him.  So  luy  fulher  8i\yg,  and  my 
father  Biiw  him  Friday  mornin'.  Mrs.  Dover  had 
Come  over  to  town  Friday  inornin'.  Tom  Eldun 
and  she  met  eontthow  at  hi-r  mothor's  house. 
Afterwards  she  was  with  her  mother  at  my  fa- 
ther'i  store.  Tlien  my  father  Buve  Turn  Cldon 
later.  My  fatlier  met  iiim  np-staire  here  while  you 
were  away  from  ihe  nlTKe,  about  tunch-ttmo.  My 
-  father  saw  how  cut  up  hu  was,  and  wormed  out  of 
him  somehow  that  he  liad  seen  Mrs.  Dover.  So 
my  father  knew  wliat  was  the  matter  at  once,  and 
told  Tom  Eldon  so.  Then  Tom  Eldon  got  mad 
at  my  father,  and  the  ma<lder  he  got  the  more 
father  let  on  as  if  he  knew  everythin",  and  piini[)ed 
Tom  Eldon  for  more  yet.  And  at  last  Tom  Eldon 
Ktid  he  was  goin'  to  leave  town  awhile.  And  my 
father  said  to  him  to  go  oS  anyhow  on  a  political 
trip  to  Sacramento  or  BOniewheres.  And  Tom  El- 
don went  to  your  house,  and  later  he  went  off, 
that  same  afternoon.  But  he  an'  my  father  were 
telegraphin'  back  and  forth  about  politics.  And 
Tom  Eldon  didn't  go  to  Sacramento  at  all,  but 
only  to  Alameda,  I  think.  And  yesterday  my 
fatlier  wanted  him  to  come  bock  to  have  some 
kind  of  a  confab  about  politics.     Somethin'  new 
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had  come  up.  And  he  came  this  mornin*  and 
again  this  evenin\  But  after  church-time  this 
momin'  be  drove  from  here  in  a  hack  to  Mrs.  Do- 
Ter's  mother's  house,  for  I  heard  him  say  so  just 
now.  And  I  think  he  saw  Mrs.  DoTer  there. 
And  I  tell  you,  I  just  knotv  from  what  my  father's 
told  me,  and  what  Tom  Eldon  said  when  he  came 
here,  and  what  I  *ve  long  seen  in  his  looks,  that 
he  *s  jus'  dyin*  for  the  Ioto  of  Mrs.  DoTer.  And  I 
tell  you,  Mr.  Elscott,  I  like  your  daughter  first>rate, 
and  she  did  me  a  big  faTor  more  *n  once,  helpin* 
me  and  comfortin'  me  when  I  was  siok^  and  al- 
ways bein*  my  best  friend  under  God.  I  want  to 
see  her  happy.  And  that 's  why  I  say  this.  I  Ve 
got  nothin*  against  Tom  Eldon,  to  be  sure,  but 
lately  I  *ve  been  watchin'  out  more  and  more  about 
<\\is  business.  And  I  guess  I  know  what  I*m 
a-talkin*  about  to-night.  And  what  I  tell  yon  is, 
that  the  sooner  you  get  shut  o*  that  Tom  Eldon^ 
the  better  for  you  and  yours.* 

**  The  poor  womsin  was  quite  breathless  now,  and' 
I  was  not  much  better  o(T.  But  I  persisted :  *  Was 
there  no  better  reason,  then,  why  his  coming  back 
should  have  to  be  such  a  secret  from  us?*  *0h, 
can't  you  see  ?  *  she  said.  *  He  *s  seen  the  widow 
again,  and  they  *re  like  to  make  up,  most.  But 
Tom  Eldon,  he  *s  a  gentleman,  after  all,  I  suppose. 
And  he  don't  jus*  like  to  go  back  on  yon.  And 
he*s  taken  the  fancy  to  let  himself  see  Mrs.  Dover 
jus*  the  weest  bit  more,  for  the  la$t  time.  And, 
meanwhile,  he  feels  awful  bad.  And  so  be  don^t 
want  to  eee  yon  till  he  has  to  again.     And  he's 
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goin'  buck  to  AUiQecIa  to-night.'  '  Let  bim  go 
then,*  I  iv[)[i(MJ,  quite  simply. 

"  I  felt  iliat  there  via»  renlly  no  more  to  say. 
Tbe  dismal  absurdity  of  gossiping  wjili  this  crea- 
ture at  tiie  head  of  Boscowitz's  back-stairs  was 
OTiTwhelniing  me.  I  wanted  to  get  off  into  lone- 
someness  ugitin,  anywhere.  The  farce  of  our  con- 
temptible life  was  growing,  I  felt,  too  hideous.  My 
daughter'*  love,  tho  most  siicrt-d  and  prcciouH  thing 
in  all  this  great  durlc  world,  whh  here  being  made 
tbe  plaything  of  a  misernble  intriguer,  the  object 
of  garrulous  pity  to  his  fool  of  a  daughter.  I 
could  have  broken  down  and  wept  over  it,  had 
I  not  all  the  wliilc  been  so  furiously  angry.  I 
irant«-d  to  wMk  back  into  the  hoii»e,  and  kill  El- 
don  on  the  ipot.  Was  Ellen's  sacred  name  per- 
haps already  tbe  laughing-stock  of  every  street 
boy?  But  f  had  hardly  taken  the  first  step  down 
the  stairs,  when  I  heard  voices  in^lonrs.  Tho  two 
men  were  evidently  just  coming  out.  With  a 
sudden  impulse  I  turned  sharp  around  once  more. 
'  Go,  oh,  go ! '  begged  the  poor  woman,  in  a  terri- 
fied voice.  Hut  I  could  not  think  of  her  now. 
The  black  shut  door  there  seemed  to  me,  at  the 
instant,  the  embodiment  of  the  miserable  lies  that 
were  blocking  my  pathway.  I  wanted  to  see  the 
light  once  more.  I  groped  for  the  latch.  '  Who 
is  there?'  I  ln'ard  Boscowitz  saying.  'Bertha, 
where  are  you?'  'She  is  Aere.''  I  shouted,  still 
groping.  'Open  the  door  there,  Boscowitx,  will 
you,  at  once,  I  say.' 

**  Boacowitz,  for  this  one  time  in  bis  life,  lost 
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bis  presence  of  mind.  He  must  have  recognized 
my  Yoice,  but  he  made  no  effort  to  get  Tom  out 
of  sight,  and  in  his  alarm  opened  the  door  forth* 
with.  Tom  was  standing  still  in  the  middle  of 
the  room.  His  fiice  scarcely  changed  as  he  saw 
me.  He  remained  just  as  pale  and  caJm  as  ever 
he  was  wont  to  be.  As  for  me,  I  felt,  by  a  curi- 
ous revulsion,  fairly  elated  and  triumphant  at 
this  instant.  My  position  was  such  an  absurd 
and  contemptible  one,  —  and  yet,  even  so,  I  knew 
that  I  could  not  be  overcome  by  it.  I  could  and 
would  face  them.  And  in  this  feeling  itself  was 
my  triumph.  I  was  a  fool,  a  silly,  wretched,  gos- 
siping, deluded  old  fool,  the  prey  of  their  lies  and 
of  their  scorn,  the  butt  of  their  ridicule,  a  listener 
to  worthless  back-stairs  gossip;  and  yet  I  was 
infinitely  better  than  they  all,  for  I  had  trusted 
in  their  honor,  and  they  had  despised  it.  Uoeoo- 
witz,  as  I  reentered,  bowed  to  me  mechanically, 
with  a  natural  amazement  in  his  face,  and  gaausd 
darkly  past  me  at  Bertha.  Tom  merely  looked 
down  at  the  floor. 

** '  It  *s  a  good  guard  you  have  here,  Boecowitz,* 
I  said  in  a  loud  and  careless  tone,  —  *  your  daugli- 
ter,  I  mean.  But  you  see  I  *m  a  spy.  I  Ve  been 
gossiping  here  with  her  at  the  back  door,  in  tba 
dark.' 

''  It  was  never  Boscowitz*s  way,  as  you  hare 
already  discovered,  to  get  angry  with  me.  He 
laughed  a  little  nervously,  however.  *  Well,*  he 
began,  *  what  *s  up,  then  ?*  *  Oh,  nothing,*  I  re- 
joined.   *  1  just  called  to  see  Mr.  Eldon  a  momenii 
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u  toou  as  tho  pt>lUical  coiiftTence  should  be  fin- 
bbed.  How  fur  Imve  you  got,  by  tlie  way,  with 
the  new  constitution  to-iii^lit?'  Boscowitz  had 
recovered  with  u  grrtat  elTort  his  usuikl  ineoWnt 
calm.  '  It  'k  welt  ciioDgli,'  hi*  responded.  '  \V«  '11 
brvMlc  the  monpy-pow«r  of  this  State,  alwnys  sav- 
ing and  excepting  that  of  good  men,  like  Mr. 
Eldon  and  hia  fiithcr.  The  golden  age  will  soon 
Im  dawning.  No  Chinese,  the  railroad  and  the 
famiera  al  [teace,  public  benefiictors  rewardi'd, 
workingmen  elevated,  commercial  depresaioii  for- 
•Ter  ended:  that's  the  programme  for  tlio  Com- 
ing c-onstilulional  convention.  Wtf  'vc  junt  drawn 
it  up,  if  you  must  know.  No  other  party  in  the 
field  lias  yet  seen  ihe  glorious  possibilitiea  of  the 
moment.  The  old  parties  are  as  goo<]  as  dead. 
The  Fusion  movement  is  a  fraud.  Tiie  Work- 
ingmen's  party  is  (lisjiosed,  at  this  very  moment, 
to  split  into  fragmentn.  It  lias  long  since  fallen 
under  the  control  of  unprincipled  agitators.  The 
only  true  piirty  is  so  far  made  up  of  Mr.  Eldun's 
father,  Mr.  Eldon,  and  myself.  Won't  you  join 
us?' 

•''Certainly,'  I  replieil.  'Only  would  yon 
kindly  first  inform  me  wliy  you  keep  yoitr  hack 
doorstep  so  dark?  I  had  to  bang  like  a  fool  just 
now,  because  I  could  n't  find  the  latch.  And 
your  daughter  somehow  couldn't  or  wouldn't 
help  me.'  '  Damned  funny,  I  declare,'  siiid  Bos- 
cowitz.  'Would  you  mind  telling  us  how  long 
yoD  'to  been  here  ? '  '  Not  I,'  I  responded.  '  I 
came  here  aoiue  tiroe  ago  to  see,  as  I  said,  Mr. 
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ecus  nratli.  '  See  ht'i'e,'  lie  suid,  '  we  don't  wnot 
no  nomen  nbout  to-night  any  more.  D'ye  an* 
derstand?'  Der  lower  jnw  hiid  fallen,  a«  uBUftI, 
and  tlie  deep  lines  were  more  mnrked  ttiitn  ever 
on  lier  brow.  'Good-niglil,  Mr.  EacoLl,'  elie  said 
to  mu  solemnly,  fixing  ber  eyes  on  uie  reproacli- 
fwlly.  *  Good-iiiglit,'  I  answered.  '1  do  beg  your 
IKtrdon  ind<.ird  for  troubling  you  m,  und  I  thank 
yon  very  miirli.'  '(>»od-nigl<t,  Mr.  KIdoil,'  fllie 
continued,  after  a  little  pause,  and  with  a  really 
pathetic  terror  in  lier  voice.  'Sliul  that  door 
tlu-ro,  will  you,  quick,  I  say  !'  sbouUrd  Boscowitz, 
before  Tom  could  buve  I'cpDed.  The  door  shut 
like  a  steeUtniji,  and  we  three  were  alone.  We 
4islened  to  the  tramp  of  her  feet  along  the  ball 
and  up  the  attic  stiiirs,  and  pivsently  another  door 
Wiis  hi?:ird  tn  close. 

"'ilr,  Ewott.'  naiil  Boscowiti  finally,  *I  sup- 
pose you  know  what  you  're  about.  Mr.  Eldon'a 
presi-nee  to-iii}^lit  in  town,  and  especially  here,  is, 
fur  re;itioiis  coniifctcd  with  the  |>olitics  of  the  mi>- 
mcnl.  not  exiictly  public  property.  Of  course  he 
told  you.  lis  you  just  s;iid,  where  to  find  him. 
Rut  [>crhaps  he  illii  n't  warn  you  of  this.  It  is 
to  his  iutercst  to  h^ivc  certain  politioil  intriguers 
wiio  are  p-issing  through  town  find  him  not  at 
houie,  »nd  not  i'lst.'wliure  in  the  city,  for  these  few 
days.  The^e  are  busy  times,  and  the  air  ia  full 
of  ninioni.  I  hn|)c  you  '11  be  discreet.  Of  coui-se 
you,  as  .Mr.  Klthm's  rlosest  friend,  won't  mininter- 
pret  his  conduct.  Hut  I  also  hope  you  won't 
mention  having  seen  him  here.     I  bcff  your  [lar- 
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don,  gentlemen,  won*t  you  take  seats?*  In  the 
little  kitchen  there  were  just  three  wooden  chairs. 
The  room  was  a  model  of  cheerlessness.  A  small 
round  clock  ticked  with  ferocious  insolence  from 
the  wall.  The  dark,  unpapered,  and  smoky  walls 
themselves  almost  quenched   the  light  that  fell  * 

upon  them.  The  room  smelt  vilely  of  brown 
soap  and  lamp  oil,  and  was  plainly  scrubbed  fre- 
quently and  piously. 

^  I  declined  at  first  to  sit  down,  and  so  did  Tom. 
My  business  with  Mr.  Eldon,  I  said,  might  be  very 
shortly  dispatched,  and  so  far  as  I  could  now  see 
there  was  nothing  secret  about  it.  Would  Bosoo- 
witz  permit  me  to  speak  my  mind  plainly  and  sim* 
ply,  in  his  own  presence?  Boscowitz  promptly 
assented.  He  insisted,  however,  that  we  should 
take  chairs,  and  we  yielded.  To  sit  down  in  the 
place  with  Boscowitz  seemed  an  added  degrada- 
tion of  the  name  and  the  cause  that  I  roust  now 
mention.  I  felt  the  hateful  ticking  of  the  clock 
more  than  ever  when  I  had  once  taken  the  chair. 
I  noticed  now,  moreover,  that  the  water  was  ra[^ 
idly  dripping  from  the  faucet  of  the  sink  that 
stood  across  the  room,  just  opposite  to  me.  I 
felt  dimly  that  before  long  my  accursed  agitation 
might  come  back  to  me  ag:iin.  I  looked  hard  at 
the  dripping  water,  and  began  very  (irmly. 

'*  *  What  I  came  here  to  ask  of  Mr.  Eldon  is,  in 
the  first  place,  simply  this,  and  I  want  the  plain- 
est and  directest  answer,  without  any  sort  of  evi^ 
sion.     Has  he  over  been  betrothed  to  Mrs.  Dover, 

Peter  Dover's  widow  ?  *    There  was  a  brief  pauMi 
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of  wbicb  the  fiendish  clock  took  oxulttrnt  posses-  ' 
sion.  Then  Tom  answered  very  firmly  iind  mu-  < 
•irally,  just  as  he  always  spoke, '  Yes,  I  Imve  been.'  | 
'How  long  was  tliia  engafjein«nt  broken  off  before  | 
Mr.  Eldon  bcitunie  butrotlied  to  my  daughter?' 

*  Not  long,"  auid  Tom.     '  Exactly  how  long  ?  '    '  I    j 
don't  iie«  that  I  should  do  nny  service  by  answer^    i 
ing  that  question  just  now.*     'Ah,  well  I     Then     ' 
why  did  Mr.  Eldon  give  as  no  hint  of  the  fnct 
of  this  betrothal?'     '  Becituse  I  thought  that  to 
dwell  on  the  past  could  do  no  good."    '  Yet  further, 

if  Mr.  Eldun  wilt  huve  patience  with  mo,  did  hs 
not  f;ilsely  tell  my  daaghtcr  on  Friday  last  that 
be  meant  to  bo  out  of  town  until  next  Thursday?' 

*  I  did  mi-an  to  stay  out  of  town  until  Thursday. 
I  xvas  Cidled  back  on  political  business."  '  Wns  it 
political  business,  if  I  may  continue,  that  brought 
Mr.  Eldon,  in  company  with  Mrs.  Dover,  on  to  the 
Oakland  boat  this  afternoon,  and  that  earlier  in 
the  day  had  brought  about  a  social  meeting  be- 
tween these  two  persons  at  the  house  of  a  lady  in 
this  city  ? '  Both  Boscowitz  and  Tom  sLtrted  a  lit- 
tle, and  I  turned  to  look  frum  one  to  the  other. 
*I  cannot  admit,' said  Tom,  'that  it  ia  exactly 
right  for  you,  sir,  to  question  me  thus  iiere,  and 
about  sucb  matters.  If  I  have  done  amiss,  is  there 
not  some  other  time  to  accuse  me  ?  And  if  I  have 
any  explanation  to  make,  I  appeal  to  your  own 
delicacy  of  feeling  to  tell  you  whether  I  can  fit- 
tingly make  it  just  now.  Xor  can  I  see  why  Mr. 
Boecowitz  can  be  interested  in  the  matter.  It  ia 
•omething  solely  between  onrMlves.*     Turn  spoke 
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bis  presence  of  mind.  He  must  have  recognized 
my  voice,  but  he  made  no  effort  to  get  Tom  out 
of  sight,  and  in  his  alarm  opened  the  door  forth* 
with.  Tom  was  standing  still  in  tlie  middle  of 
the  room.  His  face  scarcely  changed  as  he  saw 
me.  He  remained  just  as  pale  and  caJm  as  ever 
he  was  wont  to  be.  As  for  me,  I  felt,  by  a  curi* 
ous  revulsion,  fairly  elated  and  triumphant  at 
this  instant.  My  position  was  such  an  absurd 
and  contemptible  one,  —  and  yet,  even  so,  I  knew 
that  I  could  not  be  overcome  by  it.  I  could  and 
would  face  them.  And  in  this  feeling  itself  was 
my  triumph.  I  was  a  fool,  a  silly,  wretched,  gos- 
siping, deluded  old  fool,  the  prey  of  their  lies  and 
of  their  scorn,  the  butt  of  their  ridicule,  a  listener 
to  worthless  back-stairs  gossip;  and  yet  I  was 
infinitely  better  than  they  all,  for  I  had  trusted 
in  their  honor,  and  they  had  despised  it.  Bosoo- 
witz,  as  I  reentered,  bowed  to  me  mechanically, 
with  a  natural  amazement  in  his  face,  and  gaausd 
darkly  past  me  at  Bertha.  Tom  merely  looked 
down  at  the  floor. 

**  *  It  *s  a  good  guard  you  have  here,  Boscowitz,* 
I  said  in  a  loud  and  careless  tone,  —  *  your  daugli- 
ter,  I  mean.  But  you  see  I  *m  a  spy.  I  *ve  been 
gossiping  here  with  her  at  the  back  door,  in  the 
dark.* 

**  It  was  never  Boscowitz's  way,  as  you  have 
already  discovered,  to  get  angry  with  me.  He 
laughed  a  little  nervously,  however.  *  Well,*  he 
began,  *  what  *s  up,  then  ?  *  *  Oh,  nothing,*  I  r»- 
joined*    *  I  just  called  to  see  Mr.  Eldon  a  momeiiii 
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w  soou  M  tbe  jM>litical  conforenco  nliould  be  tin- 
islied.  How  fur  Imve  you  got,  by  tlie  way,  with 
tlie  new  const itutioii  toiiij^tit?'  BoBcowitz  liad 
recovered  with  n  grent  eCFort  his  nsuul  insolont 
calm.  '  It '»  wi-ll  tnongh,'  he  respunded.  *  Wtt  'II 
break  the  money-powt^r  of  this  Su-ite,  Rlw.ays  sav- 
ing and  excepting  thut  of  good  men,  like  Mr. 
Eldon  and  hia  fiither.  The  gohlen  ng«  will  soon 
bo  diiwning.  No  Chincso,  tho  railroad  nnd  the 
farmers  at  }>eace,  piibliu  bencfitctors  rewarded, 
workiiigmen  elevated,  commercial  depression  foi^ 
cv«r  endrd:  that's  tbe  programnio  for  tbe  com- 
ing uonstitntional  oonventioii.  WoVe  just  drawn 
it  up,  if  you  must  know.  No  other  party  in  th« 
field  has  yet  seen  the  glorious  possibilities  of  tbe 
momvnt.  Tho  old  piirtii-n  arc  an  goofl  as  doad. 
The  Fusion  movi-ment  is  a  fmud.  Tlie  Work- 
ingmeii's  pnrty  is  dis|>ostd,  at  this  very  moment, 
to  split  into  fragments.  It  has  long  since  falleD 
under  tho  conlrol  of  unprincipled  agitators.  The 
only  tnif  purty  ia  so  far  rondo  up  of  Mr.  Eldon's 
father,  Mr.  Eldun,  and  myself.     Won't  you  join 

UB?' 

" '  Certainly,'  I  replied.  '  Only  would  you 
kindly  first  inform  me  why  you  keep  your  hack 
doorstep  80  dark?  I  had  to  bang  like  a  fool  just 
now,  becituse  I  could  n't  find  the  latcb.  And 
your  daughter  somehow  could  n't  or  would  n't 
help  me.'  *  Dikmned  funny,  I  declare,'  siiid  Boe- 
cowitz.  'Would  you  mind  telling  us  bow  long 
you  'Te  been  here  7 '  '  Not  I,'  I  responded.  '  I 
oam«  tier«  some  time  ago  to  see,  u  I  said,  Mr. 
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Eldon.  I  knew,  of  course,  that  be  would  be  bersi 
for  he  had  told  me  so.  He  tells  ine  everything— 
you  understand  —  everything.  I  wanted  a  word 
with  him,  as  I  just  said,  whenever  your  constitu- 
tion-making in  there  should  be  over  for  the  night. 
I  did  n*t  want  to  disturb  stiitesmen,  of  course  ;  so 
I  told  Miss  Bertha  not  to  alarm  you.  Mean- 
while, the  air  was  pleasant  outside,  the  night  is 
fine,  —  gloriously  clear  and  bright,  you  know,— 
and  your  back-yard  is  one  of  the  best  of  noctur- 
nal landscapes.  So  Miss  Bertha  and  I  stood  oat 
there,  and  talked  confidentially  of  old  times  at 
college,  until  we  heard  your  voices.  Then  we 
tried  to  come  back  in  ugain.  You  know  the 
rest.*  *  The  rest  was  damned  noisy,*  replied  Bo0^ 
cowitz,  curtly.  He  still  didn't  show  anger,  at 
least  towards  me.  But  of  course  he  was  puzzled, 
and  was  no  doubt  casting  about  in  his  mind  to 
see  how  he  might  best  use  this  occurrence  for  hit 
own  ends.  Tom  never  moved  a  muscle.  We 
were  all  four  silent  for  a  little. 

^  *  Bertha,'  said  Boscowitz,  presently,  in  a  stem 
tone,  *go  to  bed  at  once,  won*t  you  ?  *  The  great 
woman,  looking  in  face  at  the  moment  even  more 
like  an  aged  baby  than  was  usual  with  her,  and 
thoroughly  dazed  with  terror  and  amazement, 
wandered  awkwardly  and  uneasily  across  the 
room,  reached  the  hall  door,  stared  back  at  as 
all  helplessly  for  a  moment,  and  then  vanished* 
*  Shut  the  door  there,  will  you  7  *  shouted  Bosco- 
witz  after  her.  She  retomed.  He  was  evidently 
disposed  to  give  ber  the  full  benefit  of  bis  right* 
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eoug  trratli.  '  See  In.-™.'  lie  iiaid,  '  we  don't  want 
no  woiiii-n  uhiitit  to-nij^ht  nny  more.  D'ya  un- 
derstitnd''''  Her  lower  jaw  bud  fallen,  as  usual, 
Mid  the  deep  lines  were  more  marked  than  ever 
on  her  brow.  '  Uuotl-nigbt,  Mr.  Escolt,'  she  said 
to  me  Boleiniily,  fixing  her  eyes  on  lue  leproach- 
fully.  '  Good-niglit,'  I  answered.  '  1  do  beg  your 
pnrdon  indvt-d  for  troubling  yuu  so,  and  I  thaiik 
you  Tery  niiicli.'  'Gnod-iiight,  Mr,  Eldon,'  khe 
continued,  after  a  little  pause,  and  with  a  re»Ily 
pathetic  terror  in  her  voice.  *Sliut  that  dooc 
there,  will  you,  quick,  I  say  I'  shouted  IJoscowitz, 
before  Tom  eould  Iiutc  replied.  Tlio  door  sliut 
like  a  stecl-tni]),  and  we  three  were  alone.  We 
^Blencd  to  llie  tramp  of  lier  feet  along  the  hall 
and  up  the  attic  stiurs,  and  presently  another  door 
was  hc;)rd  to  close. 

"'.Mr.  ICficott.'  wid  BoECOwitz  finally,  'I  sup- 
pose you  know  what  you  "re  about.  Mr,  Eldon's 
presence  to-night  in  town,  and  cs{>ecially  here,  in, 
for  reiisoiis  couiitctcd  with  the  politics  of  the  mo- 
ment, not  exaclly  public  property.  Of  course  lie 
told  you,  as  you  just  said,  where  to  find  him. 
But  pci'liapa  he  did  n't  warn  you  of  this.  It  is 
to  his  interest  to  have  certain  politiciil  intriguers 
who  are  p.isslng  through  town  find  him  not  at 
home,  and  not  elsewhere  in  the  city,  for  (bese  few 
days.  These  are  busy  times,  and  the  air  is  full 
of  rumors.  I  hope  you  'It  be  discreet.  Of  coui-se 
you,  as  Mr.  Hldon's  closest  friend,  won't  misinter- 
pret his  conduct.  But  I  also  hope  you  won't 
mention  having  seen  him  here.    I  beg  your  par- 
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don,  gentlemen,  won*t  you  take  seats?*  In  the 
little  kitchen  there  were  just  three  wooden  chairs. 
The  room  was  a  model  of  cheerlessness.  A  small 
round  clock  ticked  with  ferocious  insolence  from 
the  wall.  The  dark,  unpapered,  and  smoky  walk 
themselves  almost  quenched  the  light  that  fell 
upon  them.  The  room  smelt  vilely  of  brown 
soap  and  lamp  oil,  and  was  plainly  scrubbed  fre* 
qucntly  and  piously. 

'*  I  declined  at  first  to  sit  down,  and  so  did  Tom. 
My  business  with  Mr.  Eldon,  I  said,  might  be  very 
shortly  dispatched,  and  so  far  as  I  could  now  see 
there  was  nothing  secret  about  it.  Would  Bosoo- 
witz  permit  me  to  spe^ik  my  mind  plainly  and  sim* 
ply,  in  his  own  presence?  Boscowitz  promptly 
assented.  lie  insisted,  however,  that  we  should 
take  chiiirs,  and  we  yielded.  To  sit  down  in  the 
place  with  Boscowitz  seemed  an  added  degrada- 
tion of  the  name  and  the  cause  that  I  roust  now 
mention.'  I  felt  the  hateful  ticking  of  the  clock 
more  than  ever  when  I  had  once  taken  the  chair. 
I  noticed  now,  moreover,  that  the  water  was  ra[^ 
idly  dripping  from  the  faucet  of  the  sink  that 
stood  across  the  room,  just  opposite  to  me.  I 
felt  dimly  that  before  long  my  accursed  agitation 
might  come  back  to  me  again.  I  looked  hard  at 
the  dripping  water,  and  began  very  firmly. 

^*  *  What  I  came  here  to  ask  of  Mr.  Eldon  it,  in 
the  first  place,  simply  this,  and  I  want  the  plain- 
est and  directest  answer,  withoat  any  sort  of  evi^ 
sion.     Has  he  ever  been  betrothed  to  Mrs.  Dover« 

Peter  Dover's  widow  ?  *    There  was  a  brief  paaae^ 
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of  wbicb  the  Gendiali  clock  took  exultant  posses- 
sion.  Then  Tom  unswcrpd  very  firmly  und  imv- 
tically,  justashcnlwiiyssimke,  'Yes,  Ihuve  been,' 
*  How  long  ivas  this  ciign^emciit  broken  alT  before 
Mr.  Cid'iii  became  betrotlied  to  my  daughter?' 
'  Not  long,'  Biiid  Tom.  '  Exactly  how  long  ?  '  *  I 
don't  see  that  I  should  do  any  service  by  answei^ 
ing  that  qiieati'in  juHt  now.'  'Ah,  welll  Then 
why  did  Mr.  Eldoa  pye  ua  no  hint  of  the  fiict 
of  this  betrothal?'  '  Becituse  I  thought  that  to 
dwell  on  the  past  could  do  no  good.'  '  Vet  fnrtbori 
if  Mr.  Eldun  will  h;tTe  pati<^nce  with  me.  did  he 
not  falsely  tell  my  daughter  on  Friday  Itut  tliat 
he  meant  to  be  out  of  town  until  next  Thur»day?' 
'  I  did  mean  to  stay  out  of  town  until  Thursday. 
I  wa3  c:ilIoiI  back  on  political  biisiiiesa.'  '  Wiis  it 
political  business,  iF  I  may  continue,  that  brought 
Mr.  Eldon,  in  company  with  Mrs.  Dover,  on  to  the 
Oakland  boat  this  afternoon,  and  that  earlier  in 
the  day  had  brought  about  a  social  meeting  be- 
tween these  two  persons  at  the  house  of  a  lady  in 
this  city  ? '  Both  Buscowitz  and  Tom  started  a  lit- 
tle, and  I  turned  to  look  fmm  one  to  the  other. 
'I  cannot  admit,' said  Tom,  'that  it  is  exactly 
right  for  you,  sir,  to  question  me  thus  here,  and 
about  such  matters.  If  I  have  done  amiss,  is  there 
not  some  other  time  to  accuse  me  1  And  if  I  have 
any  explanation  to  make,  I  appeal  to  your  own 
delicacy  of  feeling  to  tell  you  whether  I  can  6^ 
tingly  make  it  just  now.  Xor  can  I  see  why  Mr. 
BoecowiU  can  be  interested  in  the  matter.  It  is 
•omething  solely  between  oaraelvee.'     Tom  spoke 
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very  reasonably.   How  convincing  bis  words  would 
have  sounded  to  any  disinterested  person  I 

*^  You  know,  Haroldy  bow  at  sucb  moments  a 
man's  wbole  case  will  seem  to  be  slipping  away 
from  bis  grasp,  and  leaving  bim  belpless.  Tom's 
impenetrable  self-control,  Bo8cowitz*s  unsympiu 
tlietic  face,  combined  to  make  me  feel  bow  all 
tliese  trifles,  ligbt  as  air,  on  wbicb  my  furious  in- 
dignation had  just  been  feeding,  were  thoughts  ut- 
terly incommunicable  at  such  a  time  and  in  this 
dismal  presence.  How  hasty  it  was,  after  all,  to 
talk  thus  before  a  third  peraon  I  But  then,  how 
clear  the  wliole  case  sigainst  Tom  I  And  yet  how 
helpless  I  was  to  state  it  just  now  well  enough 
to  drive  him  from  his  defenses  !  And  what,  then, 
had  I  come  there  for?  Was  this  my  satisfso- 
tion  ?  One*s  mind  works  quickly  at  such  crises.  I 
thought  of  the  gloomy  night  outside,  and  all  in  one 
instant,  with  some  curious  sort  of  mental  fusing, 
I  fancied  tbe  long,  cold  walk  home,  from  Boaoo- 
witz*s  treacherous  stairway,  across  the  dark  yard 
to  the  dismal  alley,  and  then  through  the  weary 
streets,  and  past  tbe  rows  of  lights,  until  I  should 
reach  our  own  house.  I  conceived  myself  as  com- 
ing up  to  the  door.  It  would  be  opened  for  me, 
just  as  this  hideous  door  of  Boscowitz's  own  house 
had  been  opened  when  I  first  came  to-night,  only 
behind  that  door  would  be  —  Ellen.  I  ooold  not 
image  her  face.  I  could  think  only  of  her  band 
taking  mine  in  the  dark,  of  her  little  form  gently 
touching  me  as  she  kissed  me,  of  her  soft,  quick 
breathing  as  she  waited  for  my  answer.     She 
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ting,  but    I 


would  not  know  for  wliat  she  was  waiting,  1 
only  tbat  site  was  iK'ping  for  some  word  of  truth, 
for  some  ray  of  light  in  all  this  hateful  gloom. 
And  1,  what  coul.1  I  t«ll  her,  if  they  all  thus 
KorDod  and  bafiled  tne,  and  put  me  olT  until  the 
morrow,  and  assured  me  with  this  cahn  and  right- 
eous air  tlint  I  was  wrong  to  question  so  pointedly 
Kt  this  timit  and  plaee?  What  could  J  tell  Iier 
save  tbat  I  was  gossiped  to  and  iM^fooIed,  and  sent 
borne  beaten  and  liopelcss,  moru  ignorant  than 
ever  of  what  it  all  mvaitt?  It  was  tn  vaiti  notr 
tliat  1  looked  hard  at  the  dripping  water.  My 
agitation  was  ovi-rcnming  me.  It  was  very  hard 
for  me  to  U'gin  speaking  itgiiin.  But  1  felt  that 
I  mnKt  not  falter.  It  wiis  for  Ellen  tliat  I  was  . 
figliling. 

"Just  here,  after  what  must  have  been,  I  sup- 
pose,  if  niensurt'd  by  that  hideous  clock,  a  very 
short  time,  Boscowitz  interposed:  'Gentlemen,' 
he  said,  '  perhaps  you  won't  mind  a  word  from  a 
plain  man.  who  may  dare  humbly  to  call  himself 
a  friend  of  both  of  you  '  (it  was  of  course  solely  to 
Tom  that  Boscowitz  was  really  talking).  'I  re- 
■pect,'  he  continued,  '  Jlr.  Escott's  talents  very 
highly,  and  I  esteem  his  character  not  less  than 
his  talents.  And  I  nevd  not  remark,  Mr.  Eldon, 
how  I  stand  towards  yourself.  I  know,  I  an]  sorry 
to  say,  something  about  this  affair,  chiclly  what 
Mr.  Escott  has  honored  me  by  telling  me.  I  want 
to  interpose  a  friendly  word,  esjiecially  since  Mr. 
Escott  takes  me  again  into  oonfidence  this  eteo- 
ing,  as  he  bad  already  done  on  a  previoua'  — 
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Beside  myself,  almost,  I  interrupted  faim,  strinng 
nil  tlie  while  to  appear  calm :  '  When,  air,  have  I 
ever  before  taken  yoa  into  mj  confidence  about 
ibis  mAtter?  I  speak  na  I  hare  done  to-niglit 
because  I  am  forced  to  do  eo.  You  know,  qait« 
np.irt  from  any  words  of  mine,  all  about  this 
tiling.  Yes,  everybody  knows.  It  is  the  gossip 
_of  the  clubs,  tlie  laugliing-stock  of  >ill  Mr.  EUdon's 
friends.  He,  here,  who  has  made  me  and  my 
daughter  the  tools  of  his  spite  against  the  woman 
thiit  jilted  him,  has  managed  until  within  two 
ditys  to  keep  us  as  ignorant  as  babies  of  what  tho 
whole  town  knows  and  jokes  about.'  Tom  rota 
suddenly,  and  with  a  piiined  expression,  *Yoq 
liave  no  right,  sir'  —  he  began.  'Right?*  I 
burst  out.  '  Hold,  Mr.  Eldon,  you  shall  not  go 
yet.  I  am  here  for  plain  speech.  No  mare  com- 
promise is  passible  between  us  to-nighL  Sit 
down  again  for  a  little.  You,  indeed,  need  not 
fear  any  more  such  words  from  me  as  my  taat 
were.  I  stiall  say  nothing  further,  if  I  can  help 
it,  to  offend  your  feelings.  I  only  want  a  clear 
understanding  with  you  about  my  own  business. 
These  things  concern  not  just  this  moment  only; 
they  concern  the  heart  and  the  whole  life  of  one 
who  is  Tery  near  and  very  dear  to  me,  and  whom 
you,  too,  have  sworn,  as  an  honorable  man,  not  to 
injure,  but  rather  to  cherish  and  protect  I  de> 
maod  of  you  a  present  hearing.  I  must  not  be 
put  off.  Wait,  then  I  I  require  it  of  yon  1  *  Tom 
looked  at  me  a  little  wonderingly,  I  fancied,  and. 
■»ated  himself  onoe  more.     Bosoowits  was  silent. 
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I  WM  now  indeed  excited  eimugli,  Vmt  I  felt 
that  I  liad  mysolf  fully  under  control.  I  sj 
once  more,  and  now  no  longer  in  a  lond  t 
but,  aa  I  tni&t,  tvitli  a  more  quiet  precision 
eiinmtneM.  I  siiid  tliitt  I  would  set  the 
plainly  before  Tom,  tlint  he  might  undeivtand 
feelings.  I  toid  him  enough  of  my  convcrau 
of  Friday,  in  Boacuwitz's  buck  •  olIici>.  to  n 
plain  to  him  what,  on  the  whole,  I  hod  i 
learned,  and  what  it  hud  meant  to  me.  I  i 
tinned,  too,  in  a  few  words,  the  result  of  my 
with  William* m.  I  described  very  briefly 
thought*  of  Kriday  night,  tlio  effort  to  liiid  ' 
on  Satiirdiiy,  and  the  diNonvery  mrnlo  thia  ft 
noon  on  the  boat.  1  «>iid  that  I  nppcnleti  t9'] 
aa  a  man  of  honor  and  of  iimigbl,  to  apprw 
.  my  feelings.  That  I  h:id  just  heavd  tinyt! 
new  from  Bertha  I  tried  ko  far  as  pomible  bOi 
press,  although  nf  coursa  it  muat  hava  boM 
vious  to  both  of  them  that  8h«  bad  told  me  « 
thing.  But  the  result  of  what  I  had  in  vai 
f.Lshiona  leurned  was.  I  said,  that  my  daug 
and  I  must  not  and  could  not  hoiiomhly  en 
this  ri-Iation  a  moment  longvr,  unless  Turn  c 
offer  UB  eomo  plain  and  manly  es]>lanati<in, 
as  should  conrince  us  of  hi*  fidelity.  He  d 
have  made  us,  in  the  past,  hit  dependents,  1 1 
but  in  tlie  future  he  should  not  make  us  anyt 
but  his  frank  and  open  and  t^qnal  friends,  oi 
we  must  finally  and  irrevocably  break  oS  all 
nection  with  him.  Thers  was  his  altcrni 
What  could  li«  say  7- 
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^I  was  almost  ready,  as  I  finished,  to  thank 
Boscowitz  for  having,  by  his  intermption,  brought 
me  to  sach  a  pitch  of  excitement  that  I  most  now 
certainly  be  able  to  overcome  this  iron  barrier  of 
Tom*s  reserve,  which,  in  the  first  part  of  the  ooa* 
versation,  had  almost  defeated  me.  I  felt  that  I 
had  spoken  well.  Now,  at  least,  I  shoold  hear 
the  decisive  word.  Tom^s  head  was  bowed.  His 
knees  were  crossed,  and  his  hands  were  nervously 
playing  with  each  other  on  one  of  them.  He  sat 
for  a  while  longer,  speechless.  Boscowitx,  too, 
had  now  nothing  to  say.  His  ends  could  at  pres* 
ent  best  be  reached  by  letting  us  finish  our  affair 
for  ourselves,  that  we  might  completely  expose  it 
to  his  view.  There  was  an  interval  of  entire 
silence.  Now  again  my  excitement  overcame  me. 
I  rose,  walked  about  the  room,  stared  at  the  little 
clock,  at  the  great  stove,  at  the  window,  at  the 
dripping  water.  The  suspense  was  horrible.  I 
noticed,  as  I  walked,  that  under  the  little  clock 
there  was  a  very  small  shelf,  on  which  lay  a  dock- 
key.  Close  beside  this  key  there  was  a  small  re- 
volver, but  that,  ortdly  enough,  I  hardly  saw.  My 
mind  suddenly  busied  itself  feverishly  for  the 
moment,  with  the  idea  that  the  little  clock  had 
not  been  wound  to-night,  that  poor  Bertha  bad 
been  sent  to  bed  before  she  could  wind  it,  and 
that  it  was  her  own  kitchen-dock,  which  her 
fattier  would  forget  about,  to  her  great  inoon* 
!  j  venience,  when  she  sliould  come  down  again  in 

I  jj  the  morning.    I  longed  to  repey  her  for  her  good- 

ness by  winding  it  now;    but  in  the  midst  d 
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then  Uiouglils  cume,  like  a  bnmiiig  coal,  the 
other  And  terrible  one  into  my  mind:  '  The  next 
vord  he  ipeaka  will  end  evrr^lhing'  I  turoed 
once  more,  and  looked  at  blm. 

**UiH  eyes  wvre  fixed  upon  mine  nt  liist.  His 
(nee  wa*  h  little  (;nivvr  ftiid  more  unxioiis  than 
before.  '1  mu»t  frankly  tvll  you,  sir,'  he  began, 
'  that  it  is  im{>oaeible  here  and  to-night  for  me  to 
explain  ull  tiicsti  matters  to  you.  To-morrow  I 
will  Bce  you  nt  your  own  house.'  On  the  iiiwtant 
came  to  me  tlio  iileii,  'Hc*s  in  league  wtlli  Uos- 
conitz  to  driiw  (■verything  out  of  me,  to  display 
my  inmost  lie:irt,  aud  then  to  give  me  nutlung 
in  return.'  '  Mcrv  and  now?'  I  almnst  shouted. 
•Ay,  liere  and  now  it  is.  An  honest  man  an- 
swers at  once  an  honest  question.  Here  and  now, 
indeed  I  Have  /  not  spoken  out  my  whole  soul 
here  and  now,  in  Boscowitz's  presence?  Have  I 
not  been  forced  to  this  disgrace  and  ugoiiy?  An- 
swer me  at  onie,  then,  fairly,  clearly,  and  as  an 
honorable  lover  should,  or  never,  never,  see  my 
face  or  my  daughter's  again.'  Toni  is  as  proud 
as  I.ui^ifer,  whatever  else  lie  is.  He  rose  quietly 
and  silently,  and  siiid,  '  Gentlemen,  I  must  bid 
you  good-evening.  I  hope,  sir'  (tm-ning  to  me), 
'  that  at  some  other  time  you  will  let  me  make  all 
clear,  as  I  am  sure  that  I  can  do.  Good -evening.' 
We  stood  all  three  now,  very  awkwaixlly,  Tom 
somehow  not  going  nt  once,  Etoscowitz  hesitating, 
I  myself  full  of  the  wildest  fancies,  my  brain 
whirling.  Of  a  sudden  the  hall  door  opened, 
and  there  again  stood  Bertha  Boscowitx,  pale, 
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haggard,  trembling  with  some  ctrange  emotioo. 
She  bad  plainly  not  yet  thought  of  going  to  bed. 
We  ourselves  hod  been  too  busy  to  hear  her  ooma 
back.  She  was  plainly  in  tbe  wildest  exoitemeot, 
but  every  trace  of  her  former  terrified  manner  wac 
gone.  She  came  into  the  room  with  a  firm,  even 
solemn  step,  and  walked  straight  op  to  me.  *Mr. 
Escott,'  she  Siiid.  with  ber  great  eyea  fixed  apon 
me, '  you  must  n't  do  anything  to  Attn  there  *  (mo> 
tioning  to  Tom)  ;  '  it  all  came  over  me  when  I  got 
np-stuirs,  and  remembered  the  pistol  tyin'  on  thfl 
clook-sheU  there  yonder,  and  beard  your  vmce 
talkin'  so,  that  you  must  be  sorely  tempted  to  kill 
him.  And  I  think  it  was  the  Lord  that  put  it 
into  my  mind  to  come  down  now  and  say  to  yoa 
that  you  shouldn't.  It's  mnnler  that's  io  yoBr 
heart,  Mr.  Escott.  Beware  of  it.'  She  paused, 
and  stood  there,  with  her  great  eyes  still  fixed 
upon  me,  and  her  face  almost  insane,  I  thought, 
in  its  excitement.  In  fact,  no  such  idea  had  en- 
tered my  mind  as  that  whi<:h  she  had  morbidly 
fancied  to  be  mine.  I  was  wild  enough,  to  be 
sure,  but  this  was  not  the  moment  for  such  plant. 
I  don't  know  what  there  was  about  her  strange 
bearing,  however,  tliat  at  just  this  iostant  over- 
came us  all  three,  even  her  father,  with  a  lort 
of  awe.  She  tumeil  to  Tom,  who  stood  at  if 
dazed.  *Yoii,  sir,'  abe  said,  'needn't  be  denyiQ* 
to  Mr.  Escott,  as  I  believe  yon  must'vo  been, 
how  false  you  've  been  to  him  and  to  hit  Elten. 
I've  watched  you  long  since.  I  know  it  aU. 
Doa*t  yoa  deny  it.    Tbm  Lord  will  judge  700. 
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You  're  the  lover  of  the  widow  Dover.  Go  back 
to  her.  Don't  be  breakiii'  the  hearts  of  poor 
girls  like  Ellen  Eecutt.  You  taught  her  to  love 
you,  and  now  you've  deceived  her.  The  Lord 
wdl  judge  you.'  Her  voice,  sounded,  indeud.  like  a 
judgment,  su  solemn  it  was,  through  all  its  excit<v 
ment.  She  was  plainly  in  no  verj'  sane  frame  of 
mind.  But  the  spell  wiu  now  broken.  '  Bertha  1 
Bertha  I '  said  Boscowitz  sternly.  Tom  laid  bia 
b»nd  on  tlie  door>knob  to  go.  The  woman  turned, 
wiilkcd  11  step  or  two  towards  the  hall  door,  and 
fell  in  a  dead  faint. 

■*  'W'liat  followed  I  cannot  easily  describe.  The 
shock  of  the  instant,  tliu  wonder  what  it  all  meant, 
ch;ingc<i  our  wlioK-  h«nring.  Wc  succcodrd  in 
reviving  the  poor  girl  after  some  minutes,  but 
very  slowly  aud  with  much  trouble,  and  then  we 
bore  ht;r  into  the  front  room  of  the  house  and 
laid  her  on  a  sofa.  Boscowilz  seemed  much  moi-e 
moved  than  I  should  have  thought  possible  for 
him.  Ho  asaiired  us  that  it  was  no  common 
fainting-fit.  The  girl  had  some  trouble  with  her 
heurt-actiou.  He  never  had  undentood  what.  She 
wouhl  be  well  for  mouths  togolher,  and  then  on 
occasion  would  have  thcso  fits  tiino  after  time. 
There  was  danger  that  she  would  some  time  go  off 
iu  one  of  tht-in  altogetlicr,  he  snpposi'd.  He  did  n't 
want  any  doctor,  to  bo  sure.  There  was  a  womnn 
across  the  way  whom  he  always  called  na  nurse 
in  such  cases.  Ho  would  goafter  her  now.  Coald 
I  wait  with  hia  daughter  a  moment?  Mr.  Eldon 
might  a*  welt  go  down  with  htm  the  front  way. 
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There  was  no  danger  at  this  honr  of  bis  being  rec- 
ognized. Tom,  meanwhile,  seemed  greatly  agi- 
tated.  I  don't  think  the  boy  was  used  to  tee  sad* 
den  attacks  of  any  sort.  Tlie  solemn  aocusation, 
followed  by  this  mishap,  hnd  overcome  him  alto- 
gether for  the  moment.  The  poor  girl  still  lay  in 
a  sort  of  stupor,  as  Boscowitz  turned  to  go  oat.. 
Tom  himself  looked  once  more  towanls  me.  His 
voice  trembled.  *  She  is  right/  he  said.  *  I  haye 
no  explanation  to  make  to  you  that  can  or  that 
ouglit  to  satisfy  you.  I  am  the  worst  and  the  low- 
est of  GoiPs  creatures.  Give  my  farewell  to  Ellen« 
whom  I  must  never  see  again.  If  God  gives  roe 
the  manhood,  I  shall  kill  myself  before  another  day 
has  p;issed.    Good-by  ! '    With  this  he  was  gone. 

^^  As  I  sat  there  during  Boscowitz's  absence,  I 
was  of  no  more  possible  worth  as  a  guardian  for 
this  poor  woman  than  if  I  had  been  a  corpse.  I 
heard  noticing,  saw  nothing,  but  only  lay  back 
helpless  in  the  great  chair  by  her  sofa.  The 
blankest  despair  was  in  my  heart.  All  was  over, 
and  there  was  but  one  thing  to  be  lioped  for  by 
any  of  us.  How  welcome  it  would  have  been  if 
this  dying  creature  could  but  have  been  my  Ellen, 
and  if  I  myself  could  but  h<ive  been  dying  there 
beside  her ! 

**  At  last  I  heard  a  sound.  It  was  the  opening 
of  the  front  door,  an«l  Boscowitz*s  heavy  tramp  up 
the  stairs.  A  sliuflling  step  followed  him,  and 
then  a  bent,  little  old  woman  entered  the  room 
just  after  him.  I  rote  to  my  feet  as  tliey  oame  up. 
The  woman*s  face  was  cheerful,  and  her  voice  was 
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hopeful  enough  as  she  looked  at  ber  patient,  and 
declared  thnt  sha  would  'soon  have  ber  feeling  all 
right  again.' 

•'1  remember  little  or  nothing  further,  save  a 
dim  sense  of  streets  and  lamps,  until  I  found  my- 
self at  my  own  door.  EUrn  met  m«,  as  I  had 
expected :  only,  to  my  sin-priKe,  hIio  bad  a  light 
burning  in  my  library.  Wlien  I  csimo  in  tliero 
with  her  I  saw  that  ithe  had  on  ihtt  table,  close 
beside  the  chair  nbere  she  had  been  sitting,  the 
little  ebony  box  in  which,  as  I  well  knew,  she 
ased  to  keep  the  letleraTom  had  sent  her.  She 
had  been  reading  them,  poor  girl,  for  comfort  in 
berboursof  waiting.  I  said  nothingwhatever,  for 
what  conld  I  ttiy  ?  niilil  ICllen  liml  gently  forced 
mc  on  to  my  sofa,  and  bad  covered  me  with  all  ber 
most  careful  skill.  I  was  shivering  with  cold. 
Then,  jnst  113  ko  often  before,  she  seated  herself 
on  her  cricket  beside  mc.  My  throat  was  dry  and 
choking.  For  a  long  limo  I  strove  in  vain  to  be- 
gin. At  last  I  shut  my  eyes,  so  as  not  tosco  hers; 
for  they,  pleading  as  tliry  were,  and  full  of  terror 
and  suspense,  would  still  have  forced  me  into  si- 
lence hatl  I  watched  them  iindstriiggK-d  fors]>oech 
through  all  eternity.  'Ellen,'  I  now  said,  *  I  have 
seen  him  —  himself, —  and  all  is  over.'  How  I 
hmged  at  once  to  recall  the  words  I  But  her  hand 
scarcely  trembled  in  mine.  She  was  perfectly 
still.  After  a  long  time  I  went  on :  *  Bertha 
Boecowitz  is  very  ill.  I  am  afraid  she  will  die. 
You,  Ellen,  must  not  die.  You  must  tell  me  that 
you  will  surely  lire,  eTen  now,  even  after  all.'    Sb« 
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kissed  my  forehead  gently.  *  Father/  she  aaid, 
*  I  am  your  own  child.  I  will  never  forsake  you* 
and  I  will  not  die.  But  just  now  I  must  be  alone. 
Please  don*t  think  any  more  about  roe,  farther/ 
Then  her  hand  dropped  niinOt  I  heard  her  toft 
step  as  she  left  my  side,  and  then,  still  witboot 
opening  my  eyes,  I  heard  her  pick  op  the  little 
box  from  the  table,  and  softly  go  out  of  the  lOOOL** 


CHAPTER  VL 

A  WliJTER  8T0BM. 

**  I  NEED  not  describe  to  you,*'  continued  Eis* 
cott,  after  a  long  pause,  **  the  life  that  we  led  in 
the  fii-st  short  time  immcdiiitely  after  that  Sun* 
diiy.  Bertha  Boscowitz  soon  recovered  as  much 
health  as  she  ever  hiis.  Tom  found  no  encourage- 
ment from  Providence  for  his  expressed  design  to 
put  himself  out  of  the  world,  and  very  soon,  prob- 
ably that  very  niglit,  gave  up  the  design.  His 
country  needed  him,  you  sec.  At  the  time  of  the 
interview  between  Boscowitz  and  Tom  that  Sun- 
day,  the  B«>scowitz-EIdon  political  party  were,  so 
to  speak,  mancsuvring  for  position.  During  that 
May  campaign,  the  p(»litical  movements  were  very 
complex,  all  the  more  so  because  nobody  ooold  in 
the  least  foresee  what  would  happen  in  any  con- 
stitutional convention.  Bodies  of  that  sort  afe 
anomalous  things,  and  the  conditaoo  of  all  our 
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pnrtips.  in  tliose  dayR,  wiw  in  iiiiy  caHO  ono 
rible  disorganization.  Tlie  workingmen  knew  best 
wh.it  tbcy  weve  iibout,  l>iit  even  thoy  were  once 
in  danger  of  sjilitting  for  (piod  before  tlie  eli^ctioii 
of  i1elegiit«.8 ;  and  tlicir  relation  to  the  Granger 
moTement  woa  for  w  liltic  titnc  nn  nneettled  qucs- 
lion.  The  two  older  pnrti»  were  at  the  outset 
uncertain  how  Imit  to  mnct  the  ittorin ;  wlietlier  to 
plunge  ahead,  or  to  lie  by  until  all  nan  over.  A 
fusion,  or  '  non-partisfvu '  movement,  wjib  begun, 
and  h.iJ  (^rcat  soccihui.  Some  people  licensed  it 
from  tiie  first  <>f  b«ii)g  umW  the  iuflucnrc  of  tlio 
great  corpoi-ations,  but  it  had  the  confidence  of 
tlio  more  consei-vative  chtssea  almost  everywhere. 
Ill  this  city,  hcfiirn  the  election,  eeveriil  efTorU 
were  made  to  start  new  pinties.  These,  I  snp- 
piise,  were  meant  in  most  cases  merely  to  influ- 
ence the  conventions  of  the  nclnid  p.irtic3  in  the 
field.  That  undirtakiny  is  wliat  I  mean  by  ma- 
noeuvring for  position,  iind  when  Itnscowitz  tiilked 
that  night  of  the  new  prugramnie  he  meant  some 
Buch  scheme.  Hut  by  whatever  trading  the  result 
was  accompiUlied,  Turn  Elduu  himself  was  in  the 
end  elected  to  the  Conatitution:d  Conyention,  and 
»kt  in  it,  ostensibly  as  a  moder.-it«  conservative, 
devoted  on  tho  whole  to  the  interests  of  his  class  ; 
but  he  w;is  quite  capable  of  seeing  the  other  side 
when  certain  people,  who  knew  liim  well,  pointed 
out  to  him  privately  the  advantages  that  the  State, 
Alonzo,  and  oilier  great  and  good  things  might 
g-.iin  from  timely  compromises.  In  short,  Tom  El- 
don  sat  in  that  convention  aa  a  tool,  and  was  well 
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used.  What  else  could  you  expect?  The  boy 
had  shown  courage  aad  ability  in  the  old  conflict 
concerning  Dover,  but  he  knew  nothing  of  poll* 
tics,  and  could  not  judge  for  himself  about  con- 
stitution-making. You  see,  Harold,  what  a  aer- 
vant  my  years  of  friendly  training  had  proTided 
for  the  State  I  As  an  alumnus  of  a  young  college 
here  on  the  coast,  Tom  gained,  of  course,  much 
patronizing  notice  in  the  convention.  As  for  me, 
I  continued  to  write  for  Boscowitz,  although  I  atiU 
would  none  of  his  politics,  and  let  public  affairs  as 
much  alone  as  ever.  But,  for  the  rest,  our  new 
calamity  made  me  feverishly  active.  I  unearthed 
old  plays,  half  finished,  from  the  rubbish  of  my 
literary  efforts  of  years  since,  when  I  tried  at 
home  already  to  produce  for  the  stage.  I  recast 
and  finished  some  of  these  plays.  My  mind,  mean- 
while, was  painfully  alive.  I  wondered  whether 
I  could  be  renewing  my  youth,  or  whether  I  was 
on  the  point  of  death.  My  projects  were  endleeti 
and  my  powers  of  accomplishment  were  better 
than  for  years.  This  blow  of  fortune*s  whip  had 
seemed,  as  it  were,  to  awaken  me.  I  wondered 
where  my  wits  had  been  for  so  long.  I  had  had 
many  literary  projecU  to  confide  to  Tom  ;  bat 
they  were  none  of  them  equal  to  my  present 
work.  I  wondered  if  the  youngster  had  been 
patting  me  to  sleep  with  all  bis  gentleness,  his 
flattery,  his  indolence,  and  his  treachery.  I  bad 
awakened  at  last,  at  all  events.  I  now  had  a  feel* 
ing  that  I  must  really  finish  something  worth  leaT- 
ing  behind  me  when  I  should  go.    My  daogblCTt 
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I  fMitrntl,  would  flurvivQ  me,  hikI  I  did  n't  want 
her  to  heiir  niij  body  eiiy,  over  my  grave,  tlt;it  I 
bad  di^  like  n  betten  sniike.  This  mond  of  fe- 
Temli  ivcliviiy  continned, even  nfler  Elli-n'sdeath, 
frir  a  long  time,  slowly  wearing  iUelf  away,  to  ba 
•ure,  and  having  its  occasioiuil  bronks.  I  think  it 
end«d  on  the  night  of  the  late  fire.  Not  ov«n  the 
^reat^»t  blow  of  all  in  those  ynnm  ooiild  titke  it 
from  me.  Fur  ht-r  memory,  ti>o,  I  felt  thut  I  must 
work,  and  I  continned  long  after  she  bad  left  nie. 
"Tom  Imd  not  fulRlled  hia  promise  of  dying, 
Harold;  why  Khoiihl  poor  Ell«n  havofulfilh-d  hers 
o(  living?  Yet  no  one  shiill  say  that  his  cruelty 
alone  conld  havr  killed  her.  She  was  ray  daugh- 
ter, Hnd  if  he  did  all  he  could  to  murder  lier, 
and  indirectly  sncceeded,  it  was  not  he  alone  that 
could  hiive  found  the  way.  Her  own  pride,  her 
own  indomic.ihle  courage,  was  her  death. 

"For a  few  days  after  that  evening  I  saw  tittle 
of  her.  Some  words  passed  between  us,  enough 
to  explain  further  wliaL  I  had  learned  ;  there  whs 
a  little  consultiiiion  witli  Fanny  about  what  was 
yet  to  be  done,  and  then  there  were  two  or  three 
letters  biick  and  forth  between  Tom  and  me, — 
formal  letters,  that  closed  forever  our  intercourse. 
Tlien  Ellen's  little  ebuny  box  lay  empty  on  the 
bible,  and  she  herself  was  once  more  out  of  her 
room,  sitting  in  my  library  sometimes,  much  in 
the  old  fashion,  only  very  silently;  or  else  busy 
in  the  family-room,  tjuietly  talking  about  indiffer- 
ent  things  with  Sam  and  Emily.  They,  by  the 
way,  were  her  greatest  comfort.     It  rejoiced  me 
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to  see  how  much  tbey  both  tried  to  help  her. 
They  stood  in  a  kind  of  awe  of  her  now,  I  think. 
She  had  looked  on  the  face  of  a  strange  sorrow 
that  they  could  hardly  conceiye,  nearly  grown  up 
though  they  were ;  and  while  they  are  not  in  tbe 
least  sentimeutal,  and  both  of  them  seem  to  me 
very  obtuse  young  people  about  all  matters  of 
the  kind,  their  beaiing  was  just  then  perfect.  For 
days  together  Sam,  on  his  way  home  from  the 
lawyer's  office  where  he  was  then  trying  to  be  an 
undei'-clerk,  used  to  take  care  to  get  for  EUen  the 
most  beautiful  flowers  that  he  could  find.  He 
would  bring  them  and  lay  them  softly  in  her  lap, 
and  then  lumber  rapidly  and  sullenly  away.  Em- 
ily used  to  amuse  Ellen  by  reading  to  her,  for 
Ellen  always  loved  Emily's  voice.  And  Emily,  I 
ought  to  say,  hates  books  herself.  For  a  week  or 
two  Ellen  was  thus  the  special  charge  and  care  of 
all  of  us. 

^^Then  of  a  sudden,  one  day,  she  seemed  to 
come  to  herself.  She  spoke  to  me  in  the  morning 
alone,  in  my  library,  just  before  I  left  for  the  of« 
fice.  I  must  not  suppose,  she  said,  that  she  wae 
brooding.  She  had  not  been  letting  herself  brood, 
she  hoped.  Bad  thoughts  would  come,  bat  she 
had  been  fighting  them.  What  she  had  really 
most  thought  about,  meanwhile,  was  the  worthleie* 
ness  that  I  had  so  far  in  her  life  let  her  caltivate, 
and  the  absolute  necessity  that  she  should  now 
work  for  her  living  and  for  us.  She  had  been 
planning  how  slie  could  best  learn  to  teach,  and 
get  a  position.  I  must  help  her  to  decide,  and  to 
accomplish  her  plant. 

It 
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"  Thfl  decision  was  as  firmly  held  to  a»  it  had 
been  silently  reached.  In  vain  I  begged  Ellen  to 
remain  content  with  nhat  shu  already  was  to  tis. 
She  Wiis  not  to  he  movml.  And  of  course  she 
now  soon  found  an  ally  in  Mrs,  Rawiey.  The  one 
thing  my  sister-in-law  had  never  been  able  to  bear 
ia  Ellen  bad  been  ht-r  gontln  repose  of  disposi- 
tion, which  Mrs,  Rawlt-y  had  callfd  her  inefEcc- 
tivenesB.  Elk'n's  rescrvi-d  manners,  her  freedom 
(nxm  ordinary  worry,  her  natural  and  quiet  opti- 
mixm.  had  stlwayit  ofTcndi-d  my  good  sister  inex- 
pressibly. Mra.  Kiiwloy  is  beni-rolent,  but  very 
winely.  no  doubt,  she  rcgnrds  disconli^nt  as  a 
religions  duty.  She  i»  enntinually  haraxiied  her> 
sidf,  and  she  thinks  fJixl  meant  everybody  else  to 
be.  A  pencefiil  child,  full  of  mere  large-eyed 
confidence  in  the  perfection  of  God's  world,  is  her 
special  abhorrfnce.  Such  a  child  Ellen  bad  been 
Ixifore  sorrow  found  her.  'Are  you,  then,  what 
you  ought  to  bo  ? '  Mrs.  Rawiey  would  say  to  any 
such  |KX>r  innocent.  'Consider  your  manners, 
how  immature  and  awkward  they  are  ;  your  mind, 
bow  ignorant  it  is;  your  heart,  bow  evil  it  ap- 
pears in  the  sight  of  God  !  Be  up  and  doing, 
my  child.  You  're  but  a  slumbering  sinner.' 
All  these  exhortations  nniet  be,  no  doubt,  sound 
enough.  Applied  to  Ellen,  in  tlie  old  days,  tht-y 
bad  merely  made  me  angry,  while,  for  Ellen,  I 
am  sorry  to  say,  they  had  hud  no  meaning.  Now, 
however,  she  was  in  one  sense  awake  to  them. 
She  and  Mn.  Rawiey  became  for  the  time  close 
oompanioni.    Not,  to  be  sure,  tlmt  Ellen  grew  to 
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like  the  Rawleyan  theology,  nor  yet  as  if  my  tU- 
ter  spared  Ellen's  feelings  any  more  than  she  had 
ever  done.  On  the  contrary,  she  took  pains,  in  her 
vigorous  way,  to  let  Ellen  see  just  hoir  wrong  all 
the  past  had  been,  how  kind  Heaven  was  to  giTe 
her  such  good  discipline  so  early  in  life,  and  how 
valuable  a  lesson  this  ought  to  be  for  her  in  the 
future.  Mrs.  Rawley  always  speaks  yery  rapidly 
and  incisively,  but  still  with  a  certain  large-minded 
and  abstract  coldness  about  even  her  most  em- 
phatic  sayings.  '  I  donH  want,*  she  said,  *  to  pry  into 
your  feelings.  I  would  n*t  for  the  world  say  any- 
thing  to  hurt  you.  But  it  is  my  duty  to  be  plain 
with  you,  my  dear  niece.  Of  course  yon  did  n*t 
desire  or  think  of  money  or  of  worldly  position.  I 
would  n*t  for  an  instant  hint  that  you  did.  Bat 
let  all  this  warn  you  how  easy  it  is  for  our  way- 
ward  hearts  to  fix  upon  objects  that,  (f  our  eyes 
were  only  open,  and  if  our  desires  were  only  quite 
pure,  would  appear  to  us  to  appeal  less  to  our 
higher  natures  than  to  our  sordid  ambitions*  Be 
warned,  I  say,  in  time.  Doubt  your  own  heart. 
I  know  all  about  young  girls.  It*s  so  easy  to 
feel  now  that  you  can  never  recover  from  these 
the  first  sorrows  of  life,  and  that  the  world  it 
henceforth  dead  to  you.  Don*t  trust  yourself. 
You  *re  ju$t  as  worldly  as  ever.  Erelong,  some 
other  object  (mind  you,  I  danH  mean  some  other 
lover,  I  would  n*t  for  the  w^rld  hint  that ;  yet  I  do 
say  that  I  canH  tell  in  the  leatt  what  object  it 
may  prore  to  be)  will  seem  to  you  just  as  pore 
and  noble  as  this  one.    If  it  *s  a  worldly  objeoti 
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be  flure  that,  unless  God'n  grace  in  with  you,  it 
will  be  just  as  base  and  ignoble  as  this  one  proved. 
Make  up  your  mind,  then,  if  you  ever  cnu  get  bo 
fur  in  your  fiiith,  to  bo  gnidt^  by  God  ;  und  tncMi- 
whilu  dexire  nothing  cW,  in  nny  case,  so  much  M 
XII  hoiK-flt  and  womiinly  business,  by  which  you 
can  earn  your  living,  und  cin  forget,  not  your  mia- 
fortunes,  —  for  those  you  mustnlways  look  back  to 
with  thankfulness,  as  a  liard  lesson  and  a  gmat 
dclivenince,  —  but.  your  idle  and  liollotv  life  that 
has  brought  yoo  to  these  misfortunrs.  You  don't 
seem  yet.  iny  dear,  to  see  your  wny  to  accepting 
God*8  grace  itself ;  so  you  must  n't  undnrstiind 
nie  as  preaching  religion  to  you  now.  I  nev^r 
pre^ich,  at  any  time.  Wliat  I  'm  giving  you  at 
present  is  just  plain  common  sense.  It  seems 
hard,  I  know  ;  y«t,  as  my  dear  father  used  to  say 
in  his  sennons  sometimes,  "  All  that  glitters  is 
not  gold,  but  all  that  is  gold  is  always  hard."  Re- 
member thiit,  my  du.ir,  and  cliecr  up.  Don't  ever 
wear  a  long  face.'  Ellen  lisU;ned  to  all  this  with 
a  seemingly  cheerful  snbinissiveness.  In  fact,  she 
accepted  only  as  much  of  it  as  appeared  good  to 
her;  but  what  she  wanted  from  Mrs.  Rawley  at 
that  instant  was  painful  stimulation.  And  thin 
truly  rational  a<lvice  gave  her  precisely  the  thing. 
Hers  was  no  quarrelsome  temperament.  She 
never  rebelled  nor  protested,  though  at  the  same 
time  she  cared  not  a  snap  of  her  finger  for  th« 
good  woman's  opinion  of  the  jiast.  But  what  she 
wanted,  in  her  ion-ow  and  in  the  first  flush  of  her 
new  resolution,  was,  not  Umdernes*  or  lympathy, 
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but  precisely  the  revene,  —  nmetbing  stinging 
and  clieorl«ss.  I  have  always  loved,  in  a  timilar 
mood,  a  cold  nortlier,  or  a  political  fight,  or  % 
night  with  tlie  neuralgia.  She  loved  her  good 
auitt'a  exiiortations.  Moreover,  Mrs.  Rawley  wac 
really  a  gr^at  help  as  to  mora  strictly  pnctical 
advice.  Slie  knew  what  Ellen  would  have  to  do 
to  get  a  position.  She  had  herself  many  friends 
in  various  parts  of  the  State,  among  tlie  church 
members  of  her  own  Utile  sect,  and  the  at  odco 
undertook  to  nse  her  influence  on  Ellen's  behalf. 
The  great  drawback,  as  she  rightly  said,  woald  be 
Ellen's  ignorance.  That  girl  knew  any  amoont 
about  siicli  miserable  stuff  az  fiction,  easay-litera- 
ture,  ancient  history,  celebrated  poetry,  and  all 
the  rest  thiit  makes  people  what  Mrs.  Rawlej 
calls  over-educated.  What  poor  Ellen  did  n't  know 
was  the  one  infallible  modern  method  of  teaching 
children  how  to  multiply  and  divide,  and  the  ono 
infallible  mo<lem  fashion  of  making  children  le«ro 
tlie  boundiu-ies,  the  c;ipitals,  the  productions,  tb« 
animals,  and  the  water-courses  of  all  tlie  States  in 
South  America,  without  either  a  strain  upon  their 
memories  or  a  hindrance  to  their  acquirement  of 
other  useful  knowledge.  These  devices  were  the 
true  sorts  of  information  for  a  tenoher  to  have. 
No  child  w;ints  to  hear  about  mere  poetry.  Mo 
overeducMted  person  can  teach  a  child  arithmetia 
To  succeed  as  a  teacher  you  must  be  common* 
place,  dnll,  patient,  plodding,  even,  if  possible,  per^ 
sonally  nninteresting;  but  yon  must,  meanwhile, 
be  well  up  in  the  infaUible  modern  trieks  ataIore> 
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■aid,  you  must  be  k  kind  but  6rm  diBcipIinaiian, 
and  you  must  huve  ymir  \iv\\ri  ilevoted  solely  to 
tbitt  one  work.  Ton  mndi  kuowieilge  of  the  wrong 
sort,  sudt  a«  licnrury  kiiowlttdgn,  ruins  you.  Am- 
bitimi  tUiiL  ^ocii  beyond  the  walls  of  your  sohnoU 
room,  and  BciitimentJility  that  looks  for  soinc  im- 
piitsible  liappinfBs  in  the  future,  are  iitike  fatal. 
School- tcaci ling  is  steady  work,  and  God  mcnut 
every  young  girl  to  work  for  hi-r  living.  Why 
otherwise  was  she  born  unmarried? 

"The  actual  outcome  of  all  ihis  g'wnl  advicA 
was  that  Ellen  began  to  prepare  herself  lo  pass  a 
teucher**  examiiiatiou.  Uut  she  was  not  content 
with  this.  So  intensely  anxious  was  she  lo  be< 
come  useful  to  us  iJuit,  moanwhilc,  she  woa  full  of 
j'lans  for  other  kinds  of  pedagogical  work,  to  be 
resorted  to  if  the  regular  sclioul-teaching  failed. 
The  trouble  with  a  bright  woman  at  suoli  a  crisis 
is  not  that  she  lias  too  few  rcsimroes,  but  that  she 
has  too  many.  They  wear  her  oui  by  their  wt'alth. 
Ellen  had  a  v;irii-ty  of  tii^tes ;  she  could  draw  pas- 
sably, she  could  play  a  trifle,  she  could  cvcu  write 
for  tlic  paptrs,  she  knew  two  or  thi-ee  foreign  lan- 
guages well  enough  to  bo  able  to  give  private 
lessons  in  them.  Ag^iiust  Mra.  KawleyV  advice 
she  tried  to  develop  these  other  possibilities,  even 
while  slie  aimed  for  a  position  as  a  scliool-teaclier. 
She  toiled  day  nnd  night.  Her  mind  was  in- 
tensely  strained  to  keep  itself  fully  awake  to  the 
Dew  life,  and  wholly  dead  to  the  old.  She  knew 
not  herself  how  hard  the  work  waa,  or  how  near 
■Ite  long  woa  to  a  breaknlowD.    All  that  summer 
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she  was  thus  active,  and,  at  least  in  mercilessnest 
to  herself,  she  fully  satisfied  even  my  sister-in-law*« 
exactions.  The  tension  soon  told  upon  her.  She 
was  not  a  strong  girl ;  she  had  had  no  experience 
in  playing  such  a  rough  game  of  life  as  this,  while 
she  had  no  true  knowledge  of  her  own  weakness 
itself.  My  wife  looked  on  in  wonder,  and  was  si* 
lent.  I  feared,  and  could  do  nothing.  Mrs.  Raw* 
ley,  tireless  and  merciless,  rejoiced  to  see  at  lemst 
so  much  of  her  good  advice  taken  as  was  taken, 
and  felt  no  fear  of  the  consequences.  The  Lord 
was  leading  that  girl,  she  said.  All  must  be  welL 
**  Towards  the  end  of  August,  Tom  and  Mrs. 
Dover  were  married.  I  knew  when  Ellen  first 
heard  of  the  approaching  wedding,  thoagh  she 
gave  no  sign  that  any  one  else  could  have  ob- 
served. Fate  wiis  not  minded  to  release  her  eTen 
yet.  The  wedding  was  a  quiet  affair,  but  of 
course  the  papers  had  somewhat  to  say  of  it.  A 
few  days  afterwards,  however,  a  horrible  thing 
occurred  to  poor  Ellen,  something  all  of  a  piece 
with  the  rest  of  our  life,  to  be  sure,  — and  that 
means  that  it  was  no  less  ridiculous  than  horrible. 
Sam  Paddington,  whom  you  must  know  of  as  the 
editor  of  the  '  Spirit  of  the  West  Wind,*  had 
just  been  visiting  Japan  and  China.  He  came 
back  at  this  time,  and  landed  from  the  steamer 
some  days  after  the  wedding.  He  was  full  of  his 
bluster.  Paddington  is  a  man  who  ncTcr  hears 
or  sees  anything  straight*  anA  just  now  he  was 
puffing  and  blowing  like  a  whale,  and  talking 
about  the  glories  of  bis  ocean  journey,  and  about 
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the  horrors  of  Cbiiiese  baibiuism.  It  chanced 
that  in  tlie  midst  of  his  ranling  lie  heard  some- 
body sny  that  Tom  whs  married.  lie  did  n't  Ktop 
to  nak  to  wliom.  He  li.id  been  away  during  our 
earlier  troubles  ;  lie  had  known,  before  starting 
on  his  journey,  ubuut  the  original  betrothal  of 
Ti>ni  and  Ellen  ;  he  had  been  on  tho  ocean  at  tho 
time  of  the  wedding.  So  then,  he  bclnj;  what 
he  i»,  and  things  laving  come  to  his  knowledge 
«a  they  did,  it  is  nut  surprising  thut  just  itfter 
lioariiig,  in  tliit  confused  way,  of  tlie  wedding, 
he  met_  Ellen,  in  compny  with  her  aunt,  in  the 
rooms  of  the  Board  of  Education,  and  cordiidly, 
in  the  presence  of  a  number  of  persons,  strangera 
and  aciuaintaiicps.  greeted  Kllon  as  Mrs.  Eldon, 
He  had  just  heai'd  of  the  wedding,  so  he  hurriedly 
explaiiiod  befoie  anybody  could  stop  him.  He 
had  long  known  Mr.  Eldon,  to  whom  lie  hoped 
erelong  l»  be  able  to  offer  his  congratulations,  just 
as  now  he  begged  leave  to  pay  his  humblest  re- 
spects to —  But  the  thing  need  n't  be  remembered 
further!  I  wasn't  tht-iv  to  see,  thank  God!  I 
only  know  that  VA\%n  never  flinched  at  the  lime, 
that  Mrs.  Rawley  behaved  like  a  sensible  woman, 
and  escaped  with  her  as  well  as  possible,  and  that, 
when  Ellen  reached  home  that  day,  she  was  very 
ill,  and  lay  in  her  room  all  the  next  day.  It  was 
then  that  we  first  realized  how  hard  the  poor  girl 
had  been  overworking  herself.  By  one  of  her 
spirit,  I  believe  that  even  the  shock  of  that  meet- 
ing with  Puddington  might  have  been  borne  aa 
quietly  and  aa  proudly  as  ahe  bad  borne  every- 
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thing  else,  bad  she  not  already  been  so  worn  aod 
weary. 

*'  Well,  Hitrold,  all  this  overwork  and  ezdto- 
ment  could  have  but  one  ending,  and  that  earns 
early  in  October.  Ellen  fell  ill  with  bmin  ferer. 
I  need  not  tvll  you  bow  we  all  then  repented 
of  our  conspiracy  of  carelessness,  bow  we  felt 
guilty  of  tlm  murder  of  Ellen,  how  we  watched 
and  waited  and  hoped,  until  at  last  we  seenied  to 
have  been  spared  the  worst.  She  recovered, — 
so  we  thought,  —  but  very  slowly  and  wearily.  It 
was  far  into  January  before  she  could  leave  Uw 
house.  Thttt  season  was,  in  its  early  part,  ui^ 
commonly  cold  and  unhealthy.  Everytbiog  waa 
agitiiist  her.  But  at  last  she  seenied  to  conquer 
her  enemy,  and  rose,  never  complaining,  bat 
plainly  no  longer  quite  herself.  She  had  lost 
hope  and  courage.  '^Yet,  bo  soon  as  she  ooald  onoe 
more  go  about,  she  returned,  as  well  as  she  ooald, 
to  the  old  round  of  ideas.  She  most  work,  she 
must  be  of  service.  She  must  not  be  a  bordeo. 
The  idea  now  became  almost  a  mania.  It  haunted 
her  Jay  and  night.  Her  worst  troubles  were  her 
dreams,  which  she  at  last  confided  to  me.  For 
her  habit  of  talking  freely  with  me  returned  igaio 
after  her  illness.  These  dreams  retained  obrioua 
traces  of  her  feverHjelirium.  In  them  she  would 
seem  to  herself  to  be  always  wandering  in  the 
night,  and  through  horrible  storms,  in  seardi  <tf 
the  longed. for  work  as  a  teacher.  The  roadi 
would  be  heavy  with  deep  clay  mire,  bnt  she  voald 
have  to  go  on  through  Ihe  mire ;  the  hills  woakl 
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be  at«e]>,  but  bIiu  would  liave  to  climb  them.  A 
terrible  wi'iiriiicM  iihvayg  opprcsstid  lier,  but  still 
•omelliitig  onli^reii  her  to  go  on.  TIjo  Homcthing 
asuKlly  Hjioke  to  lier  in  her  dreams  in  an  audiblu 
voice.  She  often  tried  to  describe  to  mo  the  Toitw, 
but  could  not  wvll  succt^.  It  was,  hI  nil  «vciils, 
likti  the  voict)  at  one  in  great  agony,  fur  off  some* 
where  in  the  dark;  it  was  a  complaining,  pluad- 
ing,  wild  yi-t  irresistibly  commanding  voice.  She 
never  could  puusu  while  Hhe  heard  it.  It  was  a 
littl«  like  a  child's  voiw,  never,  as  you  might  eic- 
pMt,  like  her  good  Hunt*s.  Her  aunt  appeared  in 
the  dreams,  oddly  eimu^'li,  only  as  a  kindly  ooro- 
forter.  nut  what  made  the  voice  still  more  fear- 
ful to  Ellen  w;U)  tliu  fui-t  thut,  us  bhu  told  me,  it 
often  Bcomcd  to  be  Iut  own  voice  tlins  supernatu- 
rally  diaseveied  from  hciscif.  Yet  slie  jdso  had 
another  deliriimH  dream-fancy  about  it.  It  was 
not  only  her  own  voice,  but  it  n-as  tlint  of  all  for- 
saken womankind;  of  all  who,  like  herself,  were 
struggling  in  n  world  wlitire  duty  is  everything 
and  there  is  no  love. —  struggling,  like  herself, 
to  be  useful,  to  get  a  foothold  upon  life,  to  ac- 
coniplisli  their  biiler  tasks.  Tliey  pleaded  with 
her  to  press  on,  to  be  strong,  and  to  save  them. 
But  she  could  never  find  them,  nor  the  place 
whither  she  seemed  to  be  going.  And  then,  again, 
they  would  all  seem  to  be  a  delusion,  and  those 
awful  and  conimamling  tones  would  be  only  her 
own  voice,  helplessly  begging  and  wailing  far  off 
there  in  the  <lark. 

**  Tom  never  actually  appeared  in  these  dreams. 
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she  told  me,  although  she  was  constantly  thinking 
of  him  as  she  wandered.  But  never,  as  it  seemed, 
did  she  think  of  him  with  the  faintest  anger,  or 
as  if  he  were  unkind.  It  always  appeared  to  her 
that  he  was  distant,  but  still  loving;  shat  o£f  from 
her  somehow,  but  her  protector  still.  She  often 
found  herself,  as  she  wandered,  praying  to  him 
that  the  great  darkness  might  not  weigh  her  down 
and  altogether  crush  her.  She  used  to  fancy  thatt 
though  he  could  never  come  and  find  her»  he  still 
somehow  helped  her  a  little.  She  used  to  weop 
tears  of  thankfulness,  in  the  dreams,  because  even 
in  the  darkness,  as  she  knew,  he  never  forgot  her, 
always  loved  her,  and  tried  to  aid  her  all  he  coald. 
Her  hope  was  that  at  some  time  he  might  be  able 
merely  to  speak  to  her,  and  then,  she  felt,  that 
other  and  terrible  voice  would  stop.  That  wiM 
all  she  hoped  for,  and  that  seemed  enough,  —  not 
that  he  should  ever  come,  but  that  he  should  just 
once  spe<ik. 

*^  The  girl  must  have  been  very  weak-minded, 
no  doubt,  to  tell  me  all  this.  I  was,  once  more, 
her  only  confidant.  I  rejoiced  to  have  found  her 
again.  There  is  a  sad  pleasure  in  remembering 
those  last  days  of  her  life  at  home.  She  seemed 
to  grow  very  fond  of  me  once  more.  I  had  for  a 
while  feared,  during  her  great  struggle,  that  she 
was  becoming  very  hard  and  cold.  All  that  was 
now  past.  She  wns  often  very  child-like  in  my 
company,  and  I  found  myself  thinking  more  of  tbo 
old  days,  jost  before  her  mother  died,  or  again  of 
that  time  in  her  lifo  when  she  ran  about  to  mor* 
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rily  near  the  house  in  S.in  Antonio,  and  when  she 
once  f»uii(l  her  way  to  Dover's  great  dwelling,  and 
talked  to  liim  so  beautifully. 

•'At  last,  just  .18  herconvaluacenw  seemed  to  be 
fully  cst;ibli»lied,  she  rose  one  morning  in  what 
•eemeJ  llie  best  of  spirits.  Slie  sang  in  snatches, 
and  lau{;lieil  us  she  talked  with  ub  in  the  fiimily- 
room ;  she  was  full  of  jokes  and  mfrrimont;  slie 
assured  us  thitt  she  felt  her  very  strongrat  ones 
more.  Now  nt  List,  she  said,  all  wotdd  go  well 
with  her.  Of  a  sudden,  just  before  my  regular 
time  of  leaving,  she  grew  silent  and  restlesa,  walked 
nervounly  about  the  room  for  a  little,  gaccd  out  of 
the  window  into  ihe  yard,  and  finiiily  went  oil  up 
to  hpr  own  chuinbcr.  Slic  did  not  appear  to  bid 
me  gooii-by,  an<l  I  went  away  wondering  at  the 
change  in  her  manner.  I  never  saw  her  alive 
ag:iin.  A  couple  of  hours  later,  when  nobody  was 
in  the  front  part  of  the  house,  she  managed  to 
slip  out  of  the  front  door.  Some  of  the  neighbors 
saw  her  go,  and  later  told  us  about  it.  She  then 
had  on  a  dark  brown  travrliug  suit.  In  her  hand 
she  carried  a  satchel.  She  h;id  Utken  with  her 
some  money  that  she  had  long  been  saving  up; 
it  may  have  amounted  to  thirty  or  forty  dollars. 
That  w;ia  all  she  took.  She  bade  no  one  farewell, 
but  went  away  thus  in  broad  daylight  —  and  van- 
ished. 

As  for  us,  of  course,  aft«r  looking  for  her  where 
she  might  most  naturally  have  gone,  we  began 
our  search  in  the  most  vigorous  way.  We  noti- 
fied the  police ;  we  were  very  soon,  in  our  anguisbt 
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not  even  afraid  of  newspaper  publicity.  We  pab> 
lished  descriptions  of  her;  we  sent  word  to  all 
who  might  have  occasion  to  help  us.  In  fact^  she 
evaded  us,  in  her  insiine  simplicity,  by  merely 
taking  the  least  expected  direction  in  her  wander* 
ings.  From  our  house  she  first  walked  out  to  San 
Miguel  stiition,  and  there  took  the  first  train  that 
p^ossed  going  south.  She  left  it  at  Mayfield, 
walked  into  the  mountains,  and  found  refuge  for 
the  night  in  a  farm-house.  There  she  appeared, 
on  the  whole,  despite  some  oddness,  fairly  rational 
and  self-possessed.  Her  story  seemed  unsatisfac- 
tory to  the  people,  but  for  that  night  they  could 
not  be  sure  but  it  all  might  be  somehow  trae« 
She  had  a  school  promised  her,  she  said,  in  tlie 
mountains  near  La  Honda.  She  appeared  to  know 
the  district  well,  and  gave  the  real  names  of  its 
trustees.  She  had  set  out  froili  Mayfield  that 
afternoon  in  a  carriage,  with  an  aunt  of  hers,  to 
go  up  there ;  but  the  carriage  had  broken  down 
on  the  road.  Her  aunt  had  got  assistance  from 
some  one  in  getting  the  broken  carriage  back  to 
Mayfield,  and  she  herself  had  ventured  to  walk  to 
the  nearest  farm-house  for  shelter.  To-morrow 
morning  her  aunt  would  return,  with  the  repaired 
vehicle.  Then  they  would  go  on  together.  Such 
was  her  story.  Ellen  spoke  a  little  wildly,  how* 
ever,  just  once,  of  a  certain  Peter  Dover,  a  rich 
old  man,  she  said,  who  had  once  in  her  childhood 
promised  always  to  help  her.  She  seemed,  more* 
over,  a  little  fciurful  of  conversing  too  freely.  Slie 
s;iid  to  the  farmer's  wife  that  she  knew  hersidf  to 
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be  Ml  odd  perHon.  with  some  very  singular  notions. 
Slie  woa  nlways  afraid  to  tilk  to  stningers,  becuuso 
nobody  would  quit«  undei'stiiiid  Iilt  willioiit  first 
w*il  knowing  her.  Ellen,  meanwhile,  appeared 
Blrong  and  unwearied,  even  after  all  lier  long 
walk.  Tlie  next  morning  she  rriHo  before  dann, 
and  tiilenlly  left  the  house,  which  bad  but  one 
•tory,  by  way  of  lior  own  window,  leaving  four 
or  five  dollars  to  pay  for  lier  lodging,  and  A  note 
to  Biiy  that  her  aunt  had  called  for  her  ia  the 
night,  Then,  o(  course,  iho  people  kn«w  what 
thi*  all  roust  have  mvHnt.  But  »hv  evaded  pur- 
suit by  taking  a  hill-path.  She  purchased  food 
that  day  at  another  farm-house,  manuged  within 
another  twenty-four  honra  to  reach  Menlo  Park, 
took  the  train  there  for  San  Jose,  under  tlie  guid- 
ancfl  of  some  now  illusion,  and  so  wandered  on, 
escaping  our  pursuit  by  the  very  readiness  with 
which  she  at  times  st-emed  to  court  observation. 
Perhaps  the  [Kilice  were  to  blame  for  it  all.  At 
any  rate,  it  is  hard  to  see  how  she  could  have 
kept  out  of  our  sigiit  so  long. 

Iler  halhiciiiatiim,  during  her  wandering,  was, 
despite  all  variations,  always  the  same  as  to  the 
main  thing.  She  was  looking  for  a  country  school 
which  Imd  been  promised  her,  and  she  had  one 
great  patron,  a  very  old  and  wealthy  man,  Peter 
Dover  by  name,  who  had  also  promised  her  his 
aid  in  all  her  undertkkings.  To  one  or  two  peo- 
ple, young  girls  in  each  case,  she  did  indeed  hint 
that  there  waa  another  patron,  whose  name  shu 
would  not  tell,  and  who  was  even  richer  and  kinder 
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than  Peter  Dover  himself.  This  patron^  however, 
was  a  great  way  off.  She  would,  doubtless,  nerer 
see  him  again.  Everybody  who  had  much  to  do 
with  her  concluded  before  long  that  she  was  in- 
sane. But  this  conclusion  was  usually  not  fully 
reached  until  she  had  already  gone  away.  She 
always  evaded  pursuit. 

^^  These  wanderings  lasted  five  days.  After 
those  first  two  days,  slie  did  less  walking,  seemed  a 
little  less  tireless,  but  was  still  cheerful,  and  used 
for  the  most  part  the  cars,  —  stopping  at  oat-of- 
the- way  stations,  and  inquiring  for  people  whom 
nobody  knew.  On  the  fourth  and  fifth  days  the 
weather  wsis  cloudy  and  threatening.  The  end  of 
the  fifth  day  found  her  in  Alameda,  at  a  hotel, 
where  she  passed  the  night  without  being  sue- 
pected.  She  had  thus  gone  clear  around  the  bey. 
She  was  now  very  grave  and  quiet.  The  people 
who  later  described  her  presence  at  the  hotel  all 
thought  her  much  older  than  in  fact  she  was. 
That  night  there  was  a  great  storm,  with  heavy 
rain,  which  lasted  all  the  next  day.  Ellen  left  the 
hotel  the  next  morning,  ostensibly  to  take  the 
cars  for  the  city.  At  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening 
she  appeared,  drenched  with  rain,  haggard,  wild* 
looking,  and  plainly  insane,  at  a  house  far  out  be* 
yond  the  suburbs  of  East  Oakland,  and  inquired 
the  way  to  Peter  Dover*s  estate.  At  the  place 
where  she  called  there  chanced  at  this  hour  to  be 
one  woman  alone  on  the  premises.  This  woman, 
terrified  beyond  expression  at  the  sight  of  the  in* 
sane  girl,  still  tried  her  best,  as  a  deoent  Christian 
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muBt  nepda  do  nt  such  a  moiii<.>nt,  to  kcpp  Ellen 
frnin  going  nut  agiirn  into  tlie  storni.  I'ctor  Do- 
ver was  tli-ud.  ftlie  Kiid,  dead  for  yvnrs  and  yenrs. 
EUrii  wtpl  ut  tliis,  niid  beggtrd  odco  moi-e  for  tlie 
diroctioii,  nnd  At  last  went  ofT,  mving  and  sob* 
bing,  into  tlie  dnilincss  and  tlie  storm. 

"Wliy  nliould  I  add  the  rest,  Harold?  You 
no  doubt  know  already  tlint  Mrs.  Eldon,  Tom's 
newly  married  wife,  xtIio  was  BtiU  living  in  tlie 
great  liousn  tliat  liad  once  been  Dover's,  was  just 
tlien  atone.  Tom,  as  I  t'>ld  ynu,  was  serving  liis 
country  in  Sacramento.  lie  used  to  return  evei-y 
few  davK.  H«  was  ttm.ttAntly  running  back  and 
forth.  Hut  (luring  tliat  ntorm  he  did  not  n'tun>. 
And  Mrs.  KIdon,  the  very  next  morning,  the  fu- 
rinns  wiiul  having  a  little  aliatcd,  found  Ellen  in 
the  ganlen,  jnst  under  her  own  chamber  window 
—  de.„I. 

"  The  name  d;ty  1  heard  <if  it,  and  went  to  bring 
my  Ellen  home,  iler  face  was  very  gentle  and 
peiicefnl  now,  with  even  more  th;in  her  old  child- 
i^Ii  contentment  in  it.  As  I  stood  in  that  house 
tlii-re  beside  her,  I  saw,  for  that  time,  and  for  llmt 
time  only,  the  fnco  of  the  woman  who  had  de- 
stroyed her.  We  buried  Ellen  three  days  later. 
Only  the  family  were  permitted  at  the  funeral. 
Tlie  corouer'ii  inquest  lasted  a  long  time  afler- 
w;ir<ls.  There  were  all  sorts  of  pretenses  made 
for  lengtlu-ning  it.  I'nblic  curiosity  was  aroused, 
and  »i»  the  whole  thing  was  iuvestigiited,  —  her 
flight,  her  wanderings,  her  sayings,  her  doings, 
her  death.    There  was  goaup,  sboulder^bruggiog. 
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pity,  scorn,  the  idiot  gabble  of  oewtpspen  and  el 
lying  men,  tlie  vile  sympathy  of  an  accursed  wotid* 
for  lis  —  and  for  Mrs.  Eldon.  At  last  tbe  HcrU 
lege  was  over,  and  our  Ellen's  memory  was  nov 
ODCfl  more  our  own." 

With  these  words  Escott's  stoiy  eoded. 


CHAPTER  VII. 
A   STBAHGBR  O0K8T. 

Tom  Eldon  had  appointed  to  meet  Harold 
Sunday  morning,  at  the  Oakland  ferry-boat,  for 
the  purpose  of  conducting  him  on  the  intended 
visit.  Just  before  the  time  for  setting  out  to 
kc-ep  the  appointmunt,  Tom  Eldon  found  biraseU 
thinking  afresh  of  the  unhappy  fatality  that  had 
always  attended  his  best  efforts  to  be  hen>ia  and 
self-sacrificing.  During  his  career  he  had  dona 
at  least  a  few  good  deeds,  — so  he  often  used  to 
assert  to  hiinself ;  and  yet  those  were  the  very 
deeds  that  bad  invariably  resulted  in  misohiaf. 
Just  now,  as  be  reflected,  his  life  had  but  one 
very  dark  shadow  in  it ;  and  that  need  n't  have 
been  there  at  all,  had  he  not  chosen,  on  a  oertata 
great  occasion,  to  attempt  a  picturesque  and  quits 
uncalled-for  act  of  devotion. 

The  younger  Eldon,  in  fact,  at  the  moment 
when  we  now  meet  him,  had  just  readied  the  age 
at  which  a  man  wbo  baa  disappointed  tbe  great 
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expectations  of  numerous  friends  feels  a  little 
keenly  how  common  place  un  ulTair  life  is.  In  Lis 
early  youth,  Tom  Imd  fa-sciniiled  a  great  many 
p«.-opIfl  besides  tlio  susceptible  Atf  Escott.  No- 
body b;ul  undei-stood  lum,  but  everybody  Iiad  reo- 
ognized  bis  bilenta.  Ilia  inotlier  had  died  during 
lita  childhood.  With  his  father  he  had  never  tind 
close  acquaint nnct!.  He  had  spi-iit  enough  of  hin 
boyhood  away  from  California  to  lose  cI»3d  sym- 
pathy with  his  fellows  at  home.  His  inloivourse 
with  strangers  had  made  him  a  good  converser,  an 
easy  disaenibler,  and  a  very  well  tufornutl  man. 
His  auibitiiiua  had  been  niiuierou»,  and  hia  capiiei- 
ties  for  a  time  eiLtraordinary.  His  father's  posi- 
tion, however,  Iiad  been,  of  course,  a  serious  han- 
dicap to  his  own  aml'itions;  for  Tom  had  never 
had  hia  father's  tastes,  and  yet  was  sure  to  in- 
herit at  least  a  part  of  his  father's  res[)onsibIlities. 
But  friends  had  formerly  hoped  that  he  would 
some  day  grow  up  to  itis  duties.  Years  ago,  how- 
ever, the  course  of  his  life  carried  him  yet  fur- 
ther away  from  these  duties. 

For  just  as  Tom  canio  of  »ge,  liis  father's 
brother,  also  a  California  pioneer,  and  a  man  al- 
most equal  in  eneigy  and  ability  to  the  great 
Alonzo  himself,  died  unexpectedly,  leaving  a  con- 
sideniblti  fortune  and  no  children.  The  two  broth- 
ers had  for  ycara  been  bilter  enemies  ;  but  Tom's 
Ducle  had  loved  the  boy's  gentle  ways,  and  had 
long  admired  his  cleverness.  The  result  hereof 
was  that  Tom  found  himself  suddenly  possessed 
of  %  modest  fortune  in  bis  own  right,  his  uncle's 
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whole  estate  having  been  bequeathed  to  him. 
Tills  first  triumph  of  his  boyish  diplomacy  proved 
to  be  the  great  obstacle  in  the  way  of  Tom*8  far* 
ther  career.  The  inherited  wealth  was,  indeed, 
not  comparable  in  size  to  Alonzo^s  vast  fortune; 
but  Tom  was  now  relatively  independent  of  his 
father.  He  became  thenceforth  for  a  while  not 
only  indolent  but  also  erratic.  His  close  friend* 
ship  with  Alf  Escott  was  much  more  useful  to  the 
affectionate  professor  than  to  himself.  He  re* 
ceived,  indeed,  a  great  deal  of  inspiration ;  but  he 
did  nothing  with  it.  His  ambitions  grew  wanner 
and  wanner;  but  they  simply  boiled  away  into 
idle  clouds  of  vapor.  He  wondered  how  soon  he 
should  begin  to  accomplish  great  things.  In 
fact,  he  accomplished  nothing. 

In  those  days,  of  courae,  he  used  to  have  nu- 
merous love-affaira,  —  all  shallow,  fpr  a  long  time 
at  least,  and  harmlessly  amusing.  He  sighed,  and 
wrote  little  poems  about  them,  —  poems  which  he 
sometimes  read  to  the  too  appreciative  ESacott. 
Then  he  soon  forgot  the  loves,  and  sometimee 
even  burned  the  poems.  For  the  rest,  he  was  a 
compai-atively  innocent  man.  He  had  few  dote 
friends.  Many  of  the  young  men  of  his  set  called 
him  a  Jesuit,  and  were  suspicious  of  his  pale  faee, 
and  of  his  voice  that  sounded  like  the  flowing  of 
a  streamlet  in  spring-time.  Such  men  thought 
him  rather  affected,  accused  him  of  making  eyes 
at  people  for  a  living,  and  damned  his  self-ocmceit 
generally.  Tom  laughed  at  all  this,  in  hia  qoiet 
way,  and   retained   considerable   influence   erer 
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UieM  Acquiiintuiicea,  despite  tlioir  dnmning.  For 
once  tliat  Le  olT<<nile(1  them,  lie  f»scinatcd  them 
twice  lie  iievpr  joined  in  their  n-orsn  dissipa* 
tions,  whether  they  remained  hia  frionds  or  be- 
GHme  his  enemies.  lie  regardi'd  himth-lf  as  &  per- 
•on  of  rather  i<h*nl  purity.  He  Accordingly  used 
to  feel  quite  nut  of  place  in  California. 

In  the  background  of  his  conitciousnesa,  through 
all  tliese  ditys,  the  imnge  of  Miirgjin-t  Dovit  might 
often  have  been  found,  had  he  dared  to  look  for 
it.  People  are  BUp|>oi>c<l  to  lovo  their  exact  op- 
posites.  Yet  she  wn«  in  nnuty  wiiys  Hko  him; 
&nd  for  that  very  reason  he  admired  her.  The 
fact  ia  tliat  we  Ijate  nothing  so  bitterly  as  the 
sight  of  our  o«n  faults  in  other  peopln ;  but  if 
we  have  certain  virtues  that  we  TningluriouBiy 
observe  and  admire  in  ourselves,  wc  may  even  re- 
Tcre  them  in  another,  Gspeciidly  if  tlie  other  is  a 
woman.  For,  as  woman,  ulie  excites  iu  us  no  fold- 
ing of  rivalry.  She  only  seems  to  be  a  alight 
inilicalinn  of  what  we  shall  become  when  we  get 
to  heaven. 

Margaret  was  with  perfect  ease  so  much  that 
Tom  would  already  have  loved  to  be !  Many  of 
lier  qualities  were,  lie  saw,  but  the  fulfdlment  of 
liis  own.  Slie  was  tliouglitfut,  soft-voiced,  self-con- 
tained, and  a  perfect  manager  of  other  people; 
she  was  clever,  appreciative,  cleardieaded,  seiisi- 
ble,  prartii-al ;  take  her  for  all  in  all,  she  was  also, 
lie  thouglit,  even  something  of  a  genius.  Itiit  there 
were  in  her,  besides,  plenty  of  characteristics  that 
Dot  even  be  could  suspect  himself  of  pofiseasing. 
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vain  as  he  was.  Sbe  was  iiaturally  so  contented 
with  everything,  so  certain  of  what  she  wanted  to 
do,  so  full  of  interest  in  people  of  many  kinds, 
so  free  from  all  sentimental  notions  and  from  all 
foolish  ambitions  I  Whenever  be  met  her  in  social 
life,  he  felt  lifted  entirely  out  of  his  ordinary  self. 
She  did  not  arouse  him  to  all  sorts  of  wild  and 
frothy  schemes,  such  as  came  into  his  bead  when 
he  talked  with  A  If  EUcott  She  simply  contented 
him  with  life  and  the  world.  To  talk  with  lier, 
he  used  to  say  to  himself,  was  like  watching  the 
pole-star.  Yet  for  a  long  time  be  did  not  dare  to 
think  of  her  with  any  affection.  Sbe  seemed  al- 
together too  nearly  perfect  for  that 

What  instinct  kept  him,  during  these  years, 
from  mentioning  her  to  Alf  Escott  be  could  not 
have  told.  Doubtless  at  first  it  was  little  more 
than  an  unwillingness  to  excite  comments.  He 
did  not  dare  to  confess,  even  to  himself,  his  true 
feeling  towards  her.  Much  less,  as  secretive  maii« 
did  he  wish  to  call  forth  any  questions  from  an* 
other.  And,  in  general,  as  he  knew,  Escott  had 
obstinately  determined,  in  those  years,  to  think 
nothing  and  to  hear  nothing  of  the  great  world 
beyond  the  quondam  professor *s  own  desk. 

There  came  a  time,  however,  when  Tom  Eldon 
began  to  see  another  reason  for  silence.  He  bad 
consciously  become  at  hist  an  undeclared  lover  of 
Margaret  Dover.  And  at  Escott*s  house  be  saw, 
meanwliile,  the  father  and  the  daughter,  Ellen, 
and  was  not  the  last  person  in  the  group  to  pre- 
dict what  their  relations  might  become  in  case  he 
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should  ever  choose.  The  a!tii:ition  cliarmed  EUlon, 
and  terrifii^  liim.  Ilo  liiid  never  tncnnt  to  W  n 
brcukor  of  henrts,  but  lie  could  not  for  his  life 
keep  from  eiijojiing  the  hoiniigB  that  lie  got  «t 
Escott's  home,  lie  icsulvt-d  to  be  at  least  a  true 
friend  to  the  family,  and  to  give  them  no  ground 
for  accusing  him  o(  any  actual  betriijni.  They 
might  wontliip  him,  if  they  must,  hikI  ho  would 
amuse  himself ;  and  stiU  ho  would  Ihj  h  faithful 
helper,  and  an  alfi^ctionato  son  to  the  old  jii-ofeif 
eor,  — not  to  say  an  ideal  friend  to  the  (laiighlev  t 

Vanity  and  Benevoh-nce  are  iM-atitiful  comrade. 
Tb«y  Walk  gayly  side  by  side,  each  charmed  with 
tJie  other,  eai^h  amusing  the  other  by  roeitna  (if  an 
endless  wealth  nf  ptoiis  lies.  It  is  not  until  they 
come  to  a  very  deep  ctream,  and  try  to  ford  or  to 
swim  it,  that  they  part  company.  Fur  Benevo- 
lence, always  being,  as  the  inferior  virtue,  a  little 
awkward  and  clumsy  in  such  crises,  is  apt  to  get 
lost  somewhere  in  the  floods.  Then  the  other,  af- 
ter long  and  hard  swimming,  has  to  weep  in  lone 
some  and  shivering  nakedness  on  the  further  bank, 
fruitlc.'^ly  calling  for  the  old  friend,  who  has  sunk 
out  of  siglit,  perhaps  forever. 

Such  was  the  actual  experience  of  Tom  Etdon. 
The  thing  came  about,  however,  so  unexpectedly 
that  It  simply  stunned  him.  First,  before  he  really 
knew  what  he  was  intending  to  do,  he  found  him- 
self Margaret's  accepted  lover.  The  two  agreed 
to  keep  the  matter  a  secret  from  the  world  for  a 
little  time,  although  their  secrecy  was  on  absurd 
dflluaiou,  K>  far  as  concerned  the  gossips.      Bat 
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now,  Tom,  as  he  visited  Esoott  from  time  to 
time,  during  a  period  when  Escott  was  in  ill- 
health,  and  was  accepting  some  pecuniary  aid 
from  him,  felt  fairly  like  a  traitor.  Not  a  word 
had  yet  passed  to  commit  him  in  that  quarter,  bat 
he  knew,  even  better  than  the  Escotts,  how  they 
looked  up  to  him.  He  daily  made  good  reeolu- 
tions.  Ho  would  bo  benevolent,  affectionate,  loyal, 
—  in  short,  a  brother.  When  they  came  to  know 
about  his  betrothal,  the  news  would  doubtless  Tex 
them  at  first.  But  later  they  would  appreciate  his 
delicacy  of  feeling  and  his  honesty  of  purpose.  He 
wondered  how  and  when  he  could  best  tell  tlienti 
about  it.  Often  he  tried  to  begiu.  But  some- 
thing prevented  him.  lie  saw  the  EUcotts  very 
frequently,  and  yet  he  lamented  that  his  efforts 
to  win  them  over  to  a  gradual  understanding  of 
his  new  position  now  only  made  them  more  dis- 
tant than  they  used  to  be.  How  could  he  speak 
to  Escott  about  the  new  life,  when  the  whole 
family  had  grown  so  reserved  ?  And  then  again, 
did  he  dare  persuade  Margaret  to  let  him  reveal 
the  secret  as  yet?  Ou  the  whole,  be  thus  had  to 
keep  silent. 

Tiien  came  his  quarrel  with  Margaret,  For, 
despite  the  gossips,  there  never  had  been  but  one 
quarn*l.  Its  beginning  was  so  slight,  he  could 
hardly  remember  how  or  when  it  started.  But  it 
was  the  first  struggle  of  two  proud  natures,  and 
it  was  no  trifling  matter.  Tom  saw^through  the 
whole  of  it  how  much  more  he  oared  for  her  than 
she  for  him, —  how  unnecessary  he  was  to  her. 
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bon  endltiBflly  importftiit  she  hnd  liecomo  to  bim. 
Tbtf  discovery,  liowever,  only  increased  both  hit 
angtiish  and  Ins  stiihbornnoM.  She  Bcemed  to  Mm 
imtnensiintbly  unkind.  He  becnme  Tery  cru^l  to 
bims«-ir,  i\\»a,  mid  tho  whnlo  relation  was  broken 
off.  Ili>  life  for  the  time  wiis  as  tcrribtn  as  you 
plciiso.  Thtn  hu  benrtl  gossiping  rt.'inarks  nmong 
bis  friffiids,  and  knvw  that  lie  waa  an  object  of 
pitying;  curionity,  and  thereafter  be  felt  himself 
ftfresti  the  forlornest  And  woi-at  deceived  lover  on 
God*a  rHitb.aiid  contemplated  suicide,  —  and  tbon 
oITcn^  himself  to  Ellen. 

This  la-it  uas,  without  exception,  be  felt,  the 
noblest  act  of  his  life.  Another  man,  defeated, 
de8|>iHerl,  sconied,  by  the  fairest  of  womt'ii,  might 
biive  been  crushed.  He,  —  he  knew  his  duty  ns 
a  mnn,  be  perceived  ihat  he  was  necessary  to  the 
Escotts,  he  rose  proudly  above  his  horrible  mis- 
fortunes, he  disregHidi'd  Inn  iin<;nisb,  and  with  still 
bleeding  heart  he  resolved  to  devote  himself  to 
the  hiippiness  of  these  luving  people.  It  w;ui  in- 
deed his  crowning  act!  He  couhl  n't  help  feeling 
that,  try  as  he  would.  He  looked  in  vain  among 
his  acquaintances  for  a  man  who  would  have  been 
capable  of  such  a  deed.  He  doubted  if  men  of  the 
sort  often  grew  in  Ciitifornia.  California  was  too 
sordid  a  place  fur  them.  There  was  a  deep  and 
secret  comfort,  therefore.  In  feeling  that  he  alone 
served  tlie  ideal  to  this  extent,  among  a  race  (bat 
did  naught  but  bow  the  knee  to  Baal.  This  con- 
sciousness nerved  liim  for  bis  trial,  made  him 
tender  and  reverent  to  Ellen  above  the  custom  of 
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ordinary  lovers^  and  before  loDg  almoet  gaTe  him 
back  his  peace  of  mind. 

The  candid  Boscowitz  gave,  to  be  sure,  in  that 
unlucky  conversation  with  Escott,  another  in- 
terpretation  to  the  matter.  He  called  it  spiting 
the  widow.  Tom  knew,  long  before  Boscowita 
spoke  thus  to  Escott,  that  some  such  opinion  was 
abroad.  But  part  of  his  heroism,  as  we  see,  lay 
in  being  willing  to  face  just  such  calumnies.  The 
finest  deeds  are  the  ones  that  can  most  easily  be 
called  bad  names,  —  a  truth  which  Satan,  when* 
ever  he  appears  among  the  Sons  of  God,  is  doubt- 
less accustomed  to  demonstrate  by  what  be  says 
against  the  saints.  Just  as  it  *s  the  highest  courage 
to  be  called  a  coward  for  refusing  to  fight  a  dael, 
so,  of  course,  it  must  be  the  deepest  devotion  to 
do  for  pure  benevolence  what  some  Boscowitx»  or 
Satan,  or  other  gossip,  regards  as  done  for  pare 
spite.  Conscience  is  of  course  the  only  test ;  and 
if  over  a  man's  conscience  approved  him,  Toro^a 
now  did.  He  was  making  Ellen  so  happy,  be  was 
devoting  himself  to  her  so  fully,  he  was  senring 
the  ideal  so  simply  and  purely!  Whose  praise  * 
was  he  thinking  of?  She  did  n't  know  the  facts; 
and  the  people  who  knew  misinterpreted  tliem. 
What  was  there  in  all  this  to  tickle  his  pride? 
For  what  was  he  therefore  doing  this  but  the 
noblest  inner  joy  and  peace  of  the  spirit?  Tom 
felt  now  the  real  beauty  of  true  goodness.  He 
could  appreciate  the  ardor  of  the  men  who  by 
faith  had  subdued  kingdoms,  wrought  rigbteoue* 
best,  stopped  the  months  of  lions,  and  all  the  net! 
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lie  could  even  tindcrstnnd  about  tbeir  being  per- 
secuted, Bitmi  iisunder,  or  wlutt  not  I  They  wan- 
ilorod  about  in  Bbcoi^tkiuH  nnd  goiit-slcin> ;  whilo 
he,  —  bi',  a»  jilted  lovi-r,  devot«<l  fdwolnt«')y  to  lb<< 
Korvico  of  ono  wliuiii  liu  did  not  luvo,  could  lit  nil 
event*  nji])rcciiito  tUcir  foelin|^l 

Itul  ibu  eiiluHti'ui)liR,  —  tlnit  wnti  im  Biiniilu  a 
matt«i-  M  it  wiiM  coiitoin[>tibIo  in  nil  ttit  Biirround- 
ingn  and  Iiorriblo  tn  its  ivhuUb.  A  mnn  couldn't 
livu  tiirungli  nucli  ivii  ord^'ul  tut  Tom  had  delibo^ 
Atcly  cIiONun  for  bitiiHoU  wilhont,  of  eoune,  a  liU 
tlo  inner  striCo.  And  wlini  bo  tnot  Miit^irot,  by 
ohiince,  nt  a  moment  thiit  loinebow  foreeil  thorn 
bull)  to  fori^ct  mt-ro  jirido,  how  conid  he  ivvoid 
fulliiift  lit  licT  foct,  iiN  it  were,  und  confi-HHing  all? 
111!  did  n't  confi-fui  it  pliiinly,  of  course ;  timt  would 
b:ive  been  unuiiiuly.  JIo  only  biiiU'd.  und  looked 
]i1<-ndiiigty  into  Iht  oycH,  niul  an  prt'piti'cil  himik'lf 
to  bonr  ihruu^li  lifo  llio  memory  of  n  heart- brc:tk- 
iiiy  |iiirling,  Tbiit  too,  lie  felt,  ho  niunt  uiuliire. 
Ho  Bomchnw  even  hail  n  jminful  longing  to  eiidnro 
it.  It  would  bi!  p^trt  of  tho  Bcntimcntal  l)ci*itii[;o 
lUiit  noble-minded  youth  pauses  on  to  tuilxomo 
middle  life,  and  that  a  busy  man  once  tn  u  white 
mournfully  rcmcml>oni,  over  a  bottle  of  wino,  or 
nmid  tho  smoke  of  iicigiir!  It's  all  heart-rend- 
ing, wo  know  ;  but  it'H  inevitable.  Only  nt  thin 
price  do  we  bitvo  the  ideal !  So  the  heart-brciik- 
ing  parting  took  place,  very  simply  nnd  properly, 
of  coumc  —  jiiHt  H  word  or  two,  a  toncli  of  bands, 
a  never-to-be-torgnttcn  last  pare  of  eye  into  eye. 
Then  all  wm  ovt-r  forever.  There  has  iGldotA 
been  a  more  tragic  scene  I 
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A  few  days  later,  however,  they  met  again  by 
accident  There  turned  out  to  be  a  servioe  that 
Margaret  needed  done  for  her.  Tom  found  it  out 
Bomehow.  Surely  there  was  nothing  wrong  in 
that  I  lie  did  the  Bervice,  and  it  brought  them 
togotlior  yet  onoo  more.  Ilor  behavior  was  per* 
foot.  She  wnM  Bimple,  formal,  distant,  only  barely 
^  civil  as  it  wore.    She  understood  the  calls  of  duty, 

without  any  doubt.    She  never  by  a  word  or  a 
;  look  ti^mptod  him.     Hut  then,  in  the  oourte  of 

1  that  little  transaction,  there  came,  purely  aa  a 

matter  of  business,  the  Sunday  afternoon  journey 
on  th()  boat,  mixcHl  up  just  as  it  was  with  that  in- 
fernal constitution-making  and  all  the  rest  I  And 
afterwards,  the  disf;niceful  and  overwhelming  in* 
terview  with  Escott  in  lioscowitz^s  prescnoe,  and 
the  frantic  conduct  of  that  wild  girl,  Bertha,  who« 
)  by  the  way,  as  Tom  had  obnerved  long  ago,  waa 

I  hoi*HcIf  dumbly  and  insanely  in  love  with  him  I 

!  What  cotdd  ho  do?     What  is  a  man's  life  worth 

^  under  such  persecution?     What  wonder  tliat  he 

was  again  near  suicide  ?  What  wonder  that  when 
it  was  at  last  all  over,  and  his  good  deeds  were  all 
flun«;  bjick  into  his  f<ice,  he  saw  no  refuge  but  his 
old  true  love  again  ?  If  you  can*t  serve  the  ideal 
in  di'serts,  ai*e  you  then  forbidden  to  serve  it  in 
;  1  pal'U'Ofl  ?    If  the  nngel  with  the  fiery  sword  drivee 

j  you  from  the  straight  and  narrow  way,  are  you 

not  permitted  to  n)ake  a  trial  of  some  more  flow* 
ery  path  instesid,  so  long  as  you  steailfastly  scheme 
to  go  heavenwards?  Besides,  witli  all  tliis  on* 
deserved  reproach  and  slander  added,  Tom  felt 
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thftt  Ilia  n«tT  diitiea  wuuld  be  not  altogether  thom- 
lets,  oven  if  tliey  wer«  to  be  rose-embowered. 

One  more  niUlsike  be  did  indeed  make.  When 
be  ralurnvd  to  Mnrgarct,  to  throw  hiins«lf  Bt  hor 
feet,  to  bi-g  pardon  for  the  past,  iiiid  to  tell  her 
that  lie  had  been  acorned  in  his  humble  efTorttt  to 
be  a  saint,  he  did  not  daio  to  tell  litT  everything. 
He  kept  back  some  tilings  thut  Kficott,  not  to 
mention  BoscnwiCz  and  Sutan,  would  most  emphat- 
ically have  insi.thid  upon,  [tut  what  would  you 
expect?  la  a  man  to  acourgo  himself  with  a  rope 
and  wear  hair-cloth,  every  time  be  goes  near  tbe 
only  beloved  lady  of  hia  heart?  Tom  span-d 
himself  and  the  truth  a  little,  as  any  man  ouce 
for  all  muflt  do  when  he  talks  with  a  woman  I 
Tom  did  not  describe  all  that  had  happened  that 
night  at  Boseowitz'a.  lie  let  Escott'a  jealonsy 
seem  perhaps  a  trifle  too  manifest.  And  he  did 
not  make  much  mention  of  Ellen.  In  fact,  he 
thenceforth  h.ited  to  think  of  her.  She,  like  the 
base. —  whoevfr  ho  may  have  been.  —  h.id  thrown 
a  pearl  aw.iy.  Tom  did  not  like  to  price  it ;  mod- 
esty forbade ;  but  the  act  seemed  to  liim  an  unkind 
one.  So  he  failed  to  represent  the  thing  quite 
justly  to  Margaret,  who,  after  what  he  thought 
long  hesitation  yielded  to  his  pleadin;;B,  took  him 
back  again,  and  gnicefully  let  herself  be  loved  by 
him. 

But  fate  was  so  unmerciful !  That  he  had  not 
told  everything  to  Margaret  was  visited  upon  him 
with  a  horrible  cnielty  after  their  marriage,  upon 
the  occurrence  of  that  last  and  worst  catastrophe 
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of  all.  Margaret  would  then  hear  Dothing,  woald 
believe  nothing,  would  forgive  nothing.  It  whs  a 
terror  thenceforth  to  think  of  the  wrath  of  that 
proud  nature  in  those  firat  weeks  after  Ellen *• 
death.  Never  had  a  well-meaning  man  been  to 
misused !  And  if  in  time  Margaret  had  been 
even  proud  enough  to  recover  herself,  to  give  no 
i  sijxn   thereafter  to  the  most  familiar   friends  of 

.  what  she  felt,  to  treat  Tom  himself  with  the  most 

]  cruel  of  distant  kindness,  to  humiliate   bis  still 

!  loving  soul  to  the  dust,  her  newly  adopted  man* 

I  ner  was  only  worse  than  her  old  wrath.     What 

hope  was  there  now  of  ever  removing  this  dark 
shadow,  or  of  ever  winning  back  the  old  peace? 
Such  had  been  their  life  since  the  birth  of  their 
7  child.     For  the  boy*s  sake  and  for  form*s  sake* 

*,  Margaret  was  now  outwardly,  but  only  ontwanlly, 

reconciled.  Yet,  ahis,  in  what  lonesome  separa- 
tion from  her  and  her  love  had  Tom  not  been 
forced  all  the  while  to  live,  even  until  this  Terj 

The  whole  thing,  of  course,  had  began  by  this 

i  time  to  degrade  him,  as  even  he  himself  felt.     Ho 

I  was  now  no   longer  an  ideal   nature.      He  had 

lost  faith.     He  was  without  those  old  noble  par* 

poses;  he  wiis  even  a  mildly  sensnoos  msin.     He 

tried  to  enjoy  the  gooil  tiling  of  the  world  in  a 

j  re;isonable  fashion,  he  amus4*d  himself  as  he  migl)l| 

he  comforted    his   lonesomencss  as  quietly  as  he 

was  able  ;  while  she,  —  she  no  longer  inquired  or 

cared  what  he  did.     She  treated  him  with  a  omel 

and  playful  show  of  considerate  friendliness;  she 
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bestowed  upon  him  do  deeper  feeling  of  any  sort. 
She  never  <]UHrreled  with  him,  and  was  ulw&ys 
emllesHly  fuscinnting  tu  him.  YrX  lii-  had  almtost 
given  np  the  ho|>e  of  any  true  reconciliation.  He 
would  havo  to  hear  this  until  the  end. 

Tliat  \»  the  reward,  one  sees,  of  devotion  to 
ideal  ends,  of  altruism,  and  the  rt^st.  Tom  used 
to  sigh  when  he  thought  of  it  all.  —  used  t<i  sigh, 
and  )oungi>  at  his  club.  His  wife  had  tiiken  all 
Ilia  ambitioiia  out  of  him.  Ih-  no  longer  hnpi'd 
for  any  career.  Whatever  churitahle  things  friends 
might  say  of  liim,  the  fact  was  that  he  daily  grew 
not  bettirr,  but  wors<%  Erelong,  at  tliis  rau^,  he 
would  become  merely  a  young  man  about  town. 
And  ibis  waa  the  tale  of  Tom's  descent. 

When  Iliirold  and  Tom  Eldon  liml  found  each 
other,  that  muniing,  at  the  hoiit.  they  amused 
themselvpB  bv  pacing  buck  and  forth  on  the  broad 
lower  deck,  in  the  rear  of  the  CJitiins,  —  not  far 
from  where  Ellen  nnd  her  fatluT  liad  once  con- 
cealed themselve<i  on  a  certniu  arciMnoon.  The 
two  talked  of  tiie  coming  <-lectii<n,  —  of  the  Sun- 
day law,  and  nf  the  oiher  things  that  were  at 
stake  in  that  canviiM.  Th«-y  spoke  to  each  other 
with  a  certain  constr.iint,  nil  the  while,  like  men 
who  had  not  i\\i\W  discovered  each  other's  Spiritual 
whereabouts.  Then  Harold,  approaching  directly 
their  immediate  business,  asked  Tom  to  tell  him 
B  little  more  concerning  Alonzo  Eldon. 

*'I  have  never  known  your  father  personally," 
Harold  said,  "nor  Imvp  I  known  his  early  career. 
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save  by  hearsay  and  in  fragments.  I  *m  to  pre- 
sent a  case  to  him  to-day.  I  feel  as  if  I  *d  like  to 
have  known  more  of  him.  Of  coarse  I  ought  to 
have  done  so.  Pm  ashamed  to  confess  my  rela- 
tive ignorance  of  one  of  our  first  men.  But  he  *• 
always  seemed  a  matter  of  course  to  roe,  —  a  great 
central,  social  fact  that  I  haveu*t  inquired  into. 
I  know,  indeed,  by  the  way,  that  he  was  bom  in 
my  own  native  town  in  New  England.  That  *s 
all.  I  feel,  on  approaching  him,  how  little  an 
unpractical  fellow  like  myself  really  understands 
him." 

Then  Tom,  in  answer  to  this  and  farther  ques- 
tions, rapidly  sket<;hed  Alonzo*s  early  life :  how 
he  was,  as  Harold  knew,  a  transplanted  Yankee ; 
how  he  Wiis  a  pioneer  of  the  very  early  days, 
having  come  alrea<ly  in  1844,  as  an  agent  of  a 
Boston  mercantile  house ;  and  how  he  had  settled 
at  Monterey,  and  then  within  two  years  had  mar- 
ried Tom's  mother.  She  was  the  very  youthful 
(laughter  of  one  of  those  first  and  oldest  of  the 
Americiin  residents  on  the  Calif(»rnia  coast.  Her 
own  mother  was  a  native  Californian,  and  she 
luM'self  the  only  heiress  to  a  vast  landed  estate. 
With  this  marriage  Alonzo's  good  fortune  had 
be<;un.  Tom  then  told  how  Alonzo,  at  tliat  time 
a  man  just  under  thirty,  had  taken  part  in  tlis 
<•« inquest  troubles,  doing,  to  be  sure,  more  march- 
ing than  fighting,  though  that  was  the  enemy's 
fault.  Then,  however,  he  had  cliang»*d  his  place 
of  business  to  San  Francisco,  and  soon  afterwards 
had   taken   part  in  the  gold  excitement  of  the 
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SDRiiner  of  18-18.  "  He  saw  enough  of  Oie  mines 
that  ]'e»r,"  Kntil  Tom,  "  to  keep  out  of  them 
th^ncefnrlli  for  n  long  time,  to  bis  greut  wivaii- 
tage."  Tlitii  follow*-*!  Alonzo'H  rcnmrkwhle  ciiroer 
OS  sliipping  in«rcli)mt  nt  Sun  Fiiincisuo,  his  great- 
est minfortiinea,  Iiis  hurdnt  triHls,  and  eome  of  liJa 
Snpst  BUCcesBGS.  Tlicn,  tiio,  bi-gnii  hiii  influence  iis 
a  leading  ciliicn.  "  It  was  odd,"  ftaid  Tom,  "  that 
he  would  have  iiolhing  to  do  with  th«  Vigilunce 
Commiltvc  of  1^51.  Ho  w»s  in  th«  very  (lingular 
position  of  opposing  that  commiltee,  and  yot 
taking  pi-oniinent  p:irt  in  the  Committee  of  'i>6. 
It  sliowvd  his  indupcndtnro.  I  suppose."  In  tho 
'.iC  Cuinmiltop,  howevor,  Alonzo  whs  even  one  of 
the  leadf rs ;  being  on  the  executive  coniinitu-e 
itself.  Tliat  year  was  in  some  ways  a  turning 
point  ill  his  carfer.  "TlK-meforth,"  said  Toin, 
"  ht!  cnme  to  give  his  attention  move  and  more 
to  the  industrial  dcvflopmont  of  the  Stale,  and 
to  let  the  shipjiing  business  get  into  the  back- 
grouml.  Finally  lie  ri'tiicd  fioin  the  hitter  busi- 
ness ill  together."  I'lisnibly  a  good  n>ason  for  this 
change,  Tom  pointed  out,  was  the  fact  that  some 
of  the  hind  lith-s  then  bogaii  to  lonk  hs  if  they 
might  within  a  lifvliine  come  t')  be  settk-d,  and 
the  turtJier  fact  that  Ahmzo  had  gradually  grown 
to  \m  himself  more  and  more  of  a  great  land-ownor. 
"  Jt  w:is  in  '5(i,"  said  Tom,  "  right  in  the  midst 
of  the  Vigilance  Committee  times,  that  Alf  Eecott 
first  landed  in  San  Francisco.  The  impulsive 
man  joined  the  committee  at  once,  met  father, 
and  became  quite  intimate  with  him.     In  1869, 
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when  the  Virginia  mining  excitement  begmn,  with 
the  discovery  of  the  Comstock  lode,  Elscott,  jutt 
after  one  of  his  magazine  failares,  went  oTer  early, 
partly  for  pure  love  of  adventure,  and  partly  at  a 
newspaper  correspondent.  It  was  be  who  per- 
suaded father  to  go  into  silver-mining  at  alL  Ho 
advised  father  early  of  some  of  the  important  dia- 
coveries,  and  induced  him  to  make  the  journey 
over  the  mountains.  Escott  passed  the  whole  of 
the  starvation  winter  of  '59-'60  in  the  Virginia 
mines,  and  when  father  went  there,  in  the  spring 
of  '60,  the  two  were  together  for  some  time.  That 
was  the  year  of  their  closest  intimacy,  as  I  well 
remember  hearing,  though  I  was  then  bat  a  boy 
of  thirteen.  Escott  was  quite  incapable  of  reajK 
ing  any  |>ersonal  advantage  from  a  mining  excite- 
ment of  any  sort.  He  came  out  of  the  Virginia 
country  as  poor  as  when  he  went  in,  and  with  only 
an  incurable  mania  thenceforth  for  buying  mining 
shares  on  margins  whenever  he  had  a  little  money 
saved  up.  It 's  been  his  financial  ruin.  Escott  is 
a  man  of  very  high  principles,  but  he  will  garobla 
in  mining-stocks  at  every  chance. 

But  the  thing  to  remember,**  Tom  want  on, 
is  that  they  were  then  close  friends,  father  and 
Alf  Escott ;  that  it  was  Escott,  and  nobody  elsei 
who  gave  father  good  and  early  warning  of  tlio 
importance  of  the  thing,  and  induced  him  to  begin 
investing  over  there,  so  that  father  thus  in  one 
sense  owes  a  great  share  of  his  fortune  to  the  .old 
pnifessor*s  advice.     I  think  father's  always  been 

apt  to  forget  that,  because  the  professor  himself 

is 
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knows  no  more  about  mlver  miiiea  than  lie  knows 

abont  hot*  it  noulij  feel  to  be  (rigbtened,     Wbiit 

betoh)  fjither  waa.  of  courw.only  h^araay,  warmed 

Dp  by  a  glowing  profesnoriiil  imu(;:iDation.     It  was  ^ 

futhvra  own  bruin  tliat  in.ide  anything  out  of  tbe 

information.      Hut   MtW    it's   tniu  that,  without 

Escott's  urging,  father  woiihl  n't  have  gone  that 

spriog  to  Wiishofl,  and  might  naver  have  begun 

th*  intermt  in  nilvvr  mines  which  ho  kppt  so  long 

and  CO  protltably." 

As  Torn  told  this  tale,  the  boat  had  already 
reached  the  new  niole,  projecting  out  from  Um^ 
nut«m  shore.  H«re,  the  great  railway  stxtion,  ^ 
then  just  finished,  was  the  pride  of  (be  California 
traveler's  heart,  llie  two  rompuiiiona  pass4<d  for. 
wiird,  went  out  by  ihf  ciiii  "I  llie  Vmat,  walked  in 
the  noisy  crowii  of  Sumlny  jileasiire-seekers  to  the 
h'og  train  under  the  vasl  niof  of  the  station,  and 
entered  the  cars  amid  a  din  of  bell-ringing  that, 
for  the  moment,  qnite  suppressed  conversation. 
Erelong  the  train  whs  plunging  with  its  usual  reck> 
lessneits  through  a  long  Oakland  street.  When 
it  reached  the  more  crowded  parts  of  the  city,  men 
jumped  on  and  off  it  very  frequently,  and  with 
cnriouNly  little  concern  its  to  whether  itwasstand- 
ing  still  or  not.  Il  nnidt.'  frequent  stops  at  its  Httla 
stations,  but  whtn  it  rnsiieU  swiftly  ahead  again, 
it  took  no  notice  of  the  [)Ci>plu  afiiot  or  of  the 
horses  ;  and  they,  as  they  p,-Lssed  to  and  fro  over 
the  quite  unprotcct^^d  tracks,  appeared  almost 
as  oblivious  in  their  turn  of  what  it  was  doing. 
T]ier«  •cutned    to  be  a   general  failli   that   any 
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Oaklander  who  might  chance  to  get  his  legs  andeir 
the  wheels  would  doubtless  have  by  some  surgeon, 
to  stop  his  wounds,  lest  he  should  bleed  to  death. 
And,  in  faci*,  if  we  may  venture  upon  a  little  ad- 
vertising, the  distinguished  sureeons  of  Oakland 
are  an  ornament  and  an  honor  to  the  place,  being, 
as  report  says,  amongst  the  most  well-practiced  of 
tlieir  profession  in  regard  to  double  amputationt, 
whether  above  or  below  the  knees. 

Tom,  meanwhile,  continued  his  account  of  hit 
father*8  career.  After  the  war  it  was  that  Alonio, 
now  a  vastly  wealthy  man,  had  become  a  leader  in 
many  of  the  greatest  industrial  enterprises  of  the 
Suite.  And  this  fact  yearly  required  of  him  more 
and  more  personal  interest  in  political  affairs. 
Just  there,  however,  had  begun  the  estrangement 
between  him  and  the  professor.  E^scott  had  again 
and  again  dabbled  in  politics,  but  the  one  thing  for 
which  ho  liad  not  the  faintest  shadow  of  under- 
standing was  political  management.  That  a  man 
like  Alonzo  should  venture  to  influence  secretly  a 
party  convention,  by  even  the  most  undoubtedly 
innocent  of  means,  was.  Tom  said,  a  scandal  and 
an  abomination  to  Escott.  But  to  do  a  similar 
thing  with  a  l«*gislature,  that  Escott  called  simply 
d«unnablo.  The  professor,  oddly  enough,  laughed 
at  the  proposal  of  such  doings  if  it  came  from 
BoHcowitz;  but  he  scorned  and  condemned  with* 
out  laughing  when  he  heard  of  such  things  at 
coming  from  a  man  like  Eldon.  Some  plain 
speech  tliat  Tom^s  father  could  not  brook  bad 
begun  the  estrangement.     Eldon  had  really  triad 
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Ill*  l*e«t  to  mnk«  the  matter  good  agtiiii  by  ee- 
curing  to  KMcott  tlio  piofuasorsliip  in  tho  Sunset 
College  ill  1807.  But  the  breacli  Iia<l  only  grown 
wilier  and  deci>er,  until  the  grcikt  trouble  at  the 
time  of  Escott'a  ^listniBSiil,  and  iiince. 

"It's  the  old  story  of  a  qiinrrel  between  two 
Rtroii]r  and  unyielding  men,"  said  Tom,  "  rnen  who 
have  bevn  close  friend**,  and  who  hav«  one  d»y 
Faid  the  fatal  words."  Tom  was  aware,  of  couni<>, 
all  this  wliilc,  that  Harold  must  have  heard  E>- 
cott's  account  of  the  later  troubles.  Hut  when 
Williamson,  last  Tlmrsday,  liad  brought  Harold 
nnd  Tom  I-^ld<>n  together  for  ]-Ucott'8  sake,  and  at 
the  wish  of  both  of  them,  enough  h;id  been  nuid 
heforeiinnd  lo  make  the  two  fcul,  wltbuut  any 
explanation,  that  tiny  were  agreed  so  far  as  con- 
rt-rncd  doing  tlicir  best  to  right  the  old  wrongs. 
They  both  know  that  no  direct  speech  about  one 
matter  could  ever  pass  bi-tween  tliem. 

When  tliey  nached  the  Gtiitioii  at  East  Oak- 
land, Tom's  carriage  was  waiting.  A  short  drive 
along  one  or  two  straight  streets  soon  brought 
them  to  the  beginning  of  the  suburban  ixiad, 
and  after  passing  omi  little  depression  they  came 
out  close  by  the  shore  of  Lake  Merritt,  and  then 
drove  ahmg  by  the  plashing  little  waves  of  that 
broad  and  generally  placid  pool.  Toin'a  manner 
was  more  n-Urclive  than  ever.  He  ventured,  in 
answer  to  further  hints,  even  upon  some  criticisms 
of  bis  father's  qnnliltes.  "I  notice,"  he  said,  pro- 
foundly, **  that  every  strong  man 's  a  heap  of  con- 
Uadictioua.     Perhaps  you,  as  philosopher,  can  tell 
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why.  I  can't.  Bat  the  more  there  is  of  a  man, 
tho  more  warfare  and  dissension  there  always 
seems  to  be  in  him.  People  abase  father  in  every 
sort  of  way.  I  've  heard  things  said  of  bim  that  *d 
make  your  hair  stand  on  end.  But  still,**  con* 
tinued  Tom,  **  although  I*m  sure  I  rerere  my 
father  as  the  son  of  such  a  man  should  do,  I  often 
have  to  say  that  some  unjust  criticisms  have  a 
fasliion  of  containing  glimpses,  as  it  were,  of  -a 
true  conception  of  some  of  his  real  faults,— •one- 
sided and  cruelly  distorted  glimpses,  to  be  sure, 
but  real  ones.  The  fiict  is,  such  a  man  eould  n*t 
exist  without  great  faults.  He*s  a  type  of  the 
community.  He*s  grown  up  in  a  world  of  the 
bitterest  contradictions,  of  the  most  merciless 
enmities.  How  should  he  fail  to  show  the 
fact  ? 

**  He  *s  overbeariiig/*  Tom  went  on  thought- 
fully;  *' there's  no  doubt  of  thaU  But  yet  in 
some  moods  he 's  as  tender-hearted  as  a  woman. 
He  scorns  public  criticism.  I  love  to  see  him 
stand  up  and  defy  it.  Yet  there  are  people 
whose  lightest  word  of  praise  makes  him  tremble 
like  a  leaf,  and  whose  blame  simply  terrifies  bim, 
or,  what  *s  still  more  a  sign  of  his  weakness,  en* 
rages  him  beyond  measure.  My  wife  is  one  of 
the  persons  who  has  such  an  influence  over  him, 
though, -to  be  sure,  it*s  never  bis  rage  that  she 
excites.  And  yet,  do  you  know,  years  ago,  before 
we  were  married^  there  was  almost  a  fend  between 
them.  She  has  conquered  him  utterly.  But 
among  men,  the  one  whose  opinion  he  most  dreaded 
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was,  io  the  old  days,  Alf  Escolt  himself.  Tliat  's 
wily  ihey  fotigiit  BO  relentlesaly  wliea  tliey  <lid 
figlit. 

"  The  thing,"  concluded  Tom,  "  that  I  most 
revere  ia  him  U  his  giip  on  life.  That's  what  I 
Iftck.  These  pionvcrs  who  removed  so  many 
moiintnins,  —  how  eorae  of  iia  envy  them  their 
cleur  faiih  in  what  tiiey  want4'd  to  do!  We're 
restless  litfe  them,  but  where  *s  their  power  and 
thi.Mr  magic  in  our  lives?  What  will  the  State 
be  when  they  've  gone  ?  Won't  it  become  flat  and 
stale,  like  so  much  of  thff  northern  Mississippi 
Valley  region,  where  people  and  climate  and 
landscape  and  all  seem  to  me  to  tend  towardn 
nothing;  but  vast  production  and  Umttlesa  dull 
mediocrity  ?  " 

Harold  was  interested  at  Tinding  Tom  bo  much 
of  a  thinker.  "  What  I  am  alwaja  charmed  with 
in  the  California  leader  of  men,"  Harold  replied, 
"is  his  anxiety  to  leave  something  of  a  very  im* 
pressive  sort  behind  him  that  shall  better  future 
generations.  These  moiniiiK'ntid  enterprises  —  a 
great  observatory  or  what  not — why,  if  the  East 
produced  tliem  as  fast,  in  proportion  to  its  re- 
sources, as  our  leading  men  seem  disposed  to 
make  our  Statu  produce  them,  the  world  wouldn't 
contain  the  thing!)  that  might  result." 

"  Father's  schemes,  you  know,"  said  Tom,  *'  are 
aa  big  and  as  linely  conceived  as  any  man's.  Per- 
haps you  '11  get  him  to  talk  nbout  'era,  if  you  want 
to.  Of  course  he  has  an  over-confidence  in  the 
power  of  mere  money.     But,  do  you  knov,  it 
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seems  sometimes  very  pathetio  to  me^  who  ^Te  had 
all  sorts  of  educational  advantages  offered  to  roe, 
and  have  used  *em  so  ill,  and  rejected  altogether 
so  many  of  'em,  and  done  so  wretchedly  with 
what  time  I  've  spent  over  books  and  the  like, — 
I  say,  it  seems  to  me  very  pathetic  to  obeenre 
father*s  suppressed  longing  for  things  of  that  kind. 
He  loves  to  denounce  learning  of  all  the  old- 
fashioned  sorts,  in  the  most  outspoken  way.  Edu- 
cation, he  says,  ought  to  be  entirely  reformed. 
Our  American  colleges,  he  declares,  even  the  beet 
of  the  Eastern  ones,  are  generally  nurseries  of 
pedantry  and  snobbishness.  But  yet,  do  yoa 
know,  he  simply  adores  learning,  and  of  old- 
fiishioned  sorts  at  that.  If  you  want  to  please 
him,  just  tell  him  very  soberly  that  he  was  meant 
by  nature  to  be  a  professor  of  moral  philosophy, 
vund  that  he  missed  his  vocation  when  he  came  oat 
to  California  and  went  into  business.  You  '11  see 
his  face  lighten  up  at  once.  A  man  in  yonr 
position,  Mr.  Harold,  has  a  great  advantage  in 
approaching  him,  for  that  very  reason.  He  knows 
you  *ve  no  axe  to  grind  on  your  own  behalf.  He 
doubtless  has  pooh-hoohed  you  whenever  be*e 
heard  your  name  of  late.  He's  called  you,  I  don*t 
doubt  (though  I  have  n't  heard  him),  dreamer, 
bookwonn,  I  won*t  d;ire  to  guess  what  all.  Bat 
the  solemn  fact  is  tliat  you  '11  appear  to  him  to- 
d>iyas  a  man  from  another  and  brighter  sphere 
than  his  own.  So  long  as  you  don't  aroase  the 
temporarily  slumbering  business  man  in  him,  hell 
listen  to  jou  witli  a  certain  reverence.     Oppoee 
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liim  concerning  a  purely  business  matter,  to  ba 
»ure,  anil  lie 'II  think  noLliing  whittever  of  crnRliing 
you,  or  anybody  else  in  the  like  pliice,  aa  if  you 
were  a  fly.  Not  tbat  I  want  to  fiiglid-n  you.  of 
course;  Imt,  once  for  all.  tbut's  tlie  man,  you  see. 
J  'm  sore  I  want  to  bi*  fmnk  abont  it  witb  you." 

"You're  very  kinil.  But,  Mr,  Eldon,  isn't  tbia 
natter  in  band  a  businesa  maiter?  Whut  cbauce 
have  I,  then?  I  nii[ipoM!  I  bIihU  not  exactly  be 
crufllied  ;  but  bow  about  my  jwor  plana?" 

"Well,  you're  to  get  your  inati-uctlons  pretty 
Boon  from  one  to  wliom  I  cnn't  hold  a  Citndle. 
But  roy  opinion  la  (hnt  it's  no  matter  of  busineaa 
at  all,  with  him,  this  Oiikfield  Creek  Hffiiir.  I 
regard  It  ns  wholly  a  seutimt-ntal  conci-rn.  The 
plain  facts  are  tluit  the  settlers  have  no  legal 
righta  wlmtcver,  and  tlint  they  have  all  the  moi-at 
righta  yon  please.  And  fiitlier  reitUy  knows  that, 
and  is  blinded  to  it  only  by  his  bitterness,  which, 
I  assure  you,  exisla  mainly  towarda  Alf  Escolt 
alone.  Thia  litternfss,  however,  is  next  door  to 
warm  friendsliip,  and  has  been  all  tlii.^  more  bitter 
on  tliat  account.  Tliose  are  the  facts.  If  we  fail 
on  this  occasion,  to  be  sure,  he  '11  intrench  liimself 
behind  impregnable  business  considerations  bence- 
fitrth,  and  he'll  defy  us  forever.  But,  just  now, 
it's  no  more  a  matter  of  business  than  if  it  were 
ft  quarrel  between  two  lovers."  Tom  si>oke  these 
Ust  words  wiih  a  certain  consciousness  that 
checked  the  flow  of  his  8p<-ech. 

But  Harold,  bis  memory  aroused  by  the  sight 
of  rowlt  that  had  once  been  so  fftmiliar  to  him. 
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found  himself  looking  northward  orer  the  foot- 
hills, towards  his  old  home,  which  must  be  at  least 
three  miles  distant  from  their  present  position. 
He  could  see,  better  than  he  had  yet  done  since 
his  return  to  California,  the  brow  of  the  hill  that 
overlooked  the  familiar  place.  The  old  longing 
retui*nedy  and  the  recollection  of  his  dream.  It 
seemed  a  pity  to  be  thus  wearing  away  his  time 
in  the  company  of  people  who  were  as  pozzling 
and  doubtful  in  their  characters  as  they  were  dis- 
tinguished in  tlieir  positions.  The  homely  odor 
of  what  the  Califomian  calls  the  tarweed  filled 
the  autumn  air.  It  used  to  seem  to  Harold^  of  ten, 
as  he  remembered,  the  dreariest  of  the  accompani- 
racnts  of  the  dry  season.  But  now  it  made  him 
almost  wild  with  long-forgotten  hopes  and  desires. 
He  burned  to  be  done  with  all  this  stupid  task, 
and  to  be'free  to  wander  over  the  winding  roads 
once  more,  towards  the  dear  place,  in  solitary  and 
melancholy  delight,  looking  up  at  the  dark  bills, 
and  breathing  the  familiar  air. 

While  he  thought  of  these  things,  the  team 
suddenly  turned  into  the  winding  driTe  that  led 
to  Tom  Eldon's  house.  Harold  saw  lawn,  gar- 
den, fountain,  and  then  the  high  gable  ends  of 
the  great  house.  The  carriage  stopped  cloee  bj 
the  front  steps,  and  the  little  journey  was  done. 
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CHAPTER  Vni. 

TBB  BOSB-OABDEN. 

^fAItOABRT  had  been  iiotifiptl  by  telegram,  of 
oonrac.  of  tbu  coming  of  Iter  nvw  guest,  and  met 
bor  buab.md  at  tbo  front  diior  willi  tlie  most  gra- 
cioud  of  friendly  grt-ctin^rt.  Ilurold  bud  so  long 
Hvoided  tbe  compiiny  of  women  tliut  be  felt  an 
almost  boyish  baHlifulnens  its  elie  appeared.  lie 
looked  a  trifle  exi-itcd  ;  tlie  little  iliisb  was  on  bis 
well-formed  fiice ;  bis  eyos  wore  afraid  to  moet 
b<'rB.  IIo  only  b;iw  at  a  gl;mce  tliat  she  was  radi- 
jintly  bi-autiful.  lie  stammered  as  be  was  inti-o- 
duced,  and  felt  more  like  a  fool  tban  be  had  done 
for  years,  save  in  liitf  drenms.  He  was  conscious, 
moreover,  that  tbe  journey  bad  made  bim  dusty, 
and  be  felt  that  a  drive  during  the  California 
drought  may  be  disph'aaing  to  a  man*s  sense  of 
n&itness  after  he  lias  lived  for  a  while  amid  cleaner 
hindscapes.  It  was  not  until  aftvr  they  had  gi>ne 
ujKtbiirs  to  their  rotmis,  and  hsid  later  rejoini'd  Mrs. 
Eldon  in  tbe  p:trlor,  tliat  he  found  himself  at  case 
again.  Then  he  observi-d  with  Rinusemcut  that, 
after  bis  little  flurry  of  confusion  and  admiratiuo. 
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all  the  suspicion  and  prejadioe  with  which  he  had 
come  to  see  her  had  forthwith  yanishod ;  he  had 
already  reached  a  centre  of  indifiference,  so  to 
speak,  where  he  regarded  her  only  as  a  beaatiful 
woman,  whom  he  might  or  might  not  come  to 
like.  For  her  part,  she  was  plainly  eager  to  begin 
the  business  before  them.  She  was  full  of  some 
plan  that  caused  her  no  small  delight.  Bat  she 
checked  herself  to  ask  about  the  little  journey, 
and  how  California  scenery  impressed  Mr.  Harold 
in  these  days ;  and  then  to  lament  the  recent 
weather,  which  she  had  somehow  found  bad  for 
her  roses.  Then  she  inquired  of  Tom  whether  he 
had  seen  father  this  morning.  He  had  not.  Thii 
fact  caused  her  to  laugh  gently.  *^  So  I  **  the  said, 
'*  I  shall  have  quite  a  surprise  in  store  for  yon.** 
All  this  time  Harold  was  noticing  her  low  and 
flowing  voice,  which  seemed  rery  plainly,  as  be 
thouglit,  to  come  from  a  heart  that  nature  had 
meant  to  make  full  of  health  and  peace,  how- 
ever her  fortune  might  have  changed  it  At  all 
events,  so  he  observed  to  himself,  the  day  was 
sure  at  this  rate  to  prove  amusing.  But  aoon 
she  passed  from  these  first  questions  to  weightier 
matters. 

^  I  asked  you,  Tom,  about  father,**  she  said, 
with  a  look  of  ^y  and  mysterious  triumph  in  her 
face,  ''  because  I  wanted  to  know  whether  yon  *d 
seen  him  to-day.  I  just  got  the  oddest  letter  from 
him,  written  late  hist  night,  and  sent  over  by 
speciiU  messenger  this  morning.  It*s  very  pretty, 
I  think,  and  it  *&  about  precisely  thb  bnainete  of 
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can.  I  judge  from  it  timt  most  of  our  litlle 
ploU  Are  forestalled  idreaily.  So  the  letter  'b  the 
Tcry  first  thing  in  coiitider ;  aikI  yet,  as  you  '11  see, 
we  ahall  huva  luiincthing  important  to  do  when  we 
meet  fnlhiT,  nftcr  all.  So  I  (liink,  if  you  '11  Jet 
mo,  Mr.  Ilitrold,  I  'II  read  it  right  now  to  you 
botli,  lii.<ciiu);o  it  'b  to  ncccxaary  for  niir  iindcrtak- 
ing  that  wo  should  nil  hour  it,  ami  what  I  kIiuU 
r<>Bd  of  it  ia  n't  private,  for  ua  at  loattt.  I  'in  »o 
gliul,  ton,  Mr.  llaruld,  tlint  you  could  come  in 
titiio  to  Icnrii  ot  it  ht^foro  apdiiit;  father.  You'll 
be  saved  much  Irouhle.     Shall  I  read  It?" 

Both  Tom  and  Harold  awciitcd  with  joyful 
Curi{<«ity.  Miirgarct  movt-d  fr'nn  wIhto  nho  was 
sitting  to  get  into  a  Httlo  bettor  light  i  and  as 
Harold  roso  to  help  her  adjust  n  chair,  ho  noticed 
for  the  firMt  time  tlio  graceful  outline  of  licr  hair 
and  neck  as  she  turned  aidcwisu.  There  was  a 
mngniricent  bouquet  ot  roses  iit  iho  tiiblo  wlicre 
she  now  seated  beraelf,  —  dark  red  rosos  lliat  con. 
trastcd  finely  with  her  palo  f.ice.  When  slic  be- 
gan to  rciid  her  face  Inst  quite  auddcnty  llio  lively 
look  that  it  woro  in  convcraation  and  iiKsumed  a 
prettily  prim  and  practical  aeriousncss.  Suroly, 
Harold  said  to  himsolf,  lie  wouldn't  bo  noticing 
all  these  things  about  her  if  bo  hnd  n't  passed  so 
long  a  time  without  seeing  any  fair  womim.  It 
WHS  absurd  how  bo  watched  her  every  gesture. 
There  was  in  lier  eyes  just  the  faintest  reminder 
of  his  wife's  eyes;  and  in  her  expression,  also, 
when  ahe  began  to  read,  there  was  something 
tliat  made  Uim  think  of  hia  wife  reading  to  him. 
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But,  of  course,  all  that  must  have  been  becaoae 
no  woman  save  his  wife  had  erer  read  to  him 
at  all.  He  began  at  once,  and  irresistibly,  to 
picture  his  old  library,  with  the  great  west 
window  that  looked  towards  the  bay«  with  the 
red  -  cushioned  window  lounge  that  ho  used  to 
love  so  much,  and  himself,  seated  this  time  in  hb 
bi^  chair  a  little  back  from  the  window,  while  hit 
wife,  nearer  the  light,  road ;  not  in  tliis  Toioe  of 
Margaret's,  exactly,  to  be  sure,  —  rather  in  a 
clearer,  fuller  tone,  without  tlie  soft  fluency  of 
this  voice,  but  surely  with  more  music  and  em- 
phiisis.  But  what  nonsense  I  He  must  listen  to 
Margaret  now,  and  stop  dreaming.  What  was 
she  saying?  He  ha<l  lost  the  beginning  of  it,  ex* 
cept  tli:it  of  course  it  was  ^^dear  Margaret,**  and 
had  in  it  something  about  expecting  to  meet  oom- 
pany  at  her  house,  and  wanting  in  advance  to 
write  and  confess  to  her  what  couldn't  be  said 
before  a  miscellaneous  group  of  people.  Well, 
what  was  coming  now?  Margaret  was  reading 
these  words :  —  ^ 

^  The  fact  is,  I  have  just  had  a  strange  inter* 
view  that  has  brought  up  a  number  of  old  ocoar* 
rences  forgotti*n  years  ago.  I  must  tell  you  about 
it.  I  heard  the  other  day  of  the  grave  misfoi^ 
tunes  that  have  beset  anew  our  old  friend  and 
enemy,  the  professor,  Alf  Escott  You  and  I 
have  sometimes  talked  about  him,  of  late  years. 
Perhaps  you  know  that  upon  my  side  there  has 
never  been  any  malice,  though  he  has  forced  me 
to  oppose  him  openly  a  good  deal.     I  still  muoh 
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a<lmire  the  old  mnn,  as  I  always  djil.  I  should 
baTO  seen  that  he  never  cnme  to  liarm  if  he  tmd 
any  wny  I<>t  me.  But  something,  I  ciiti't  tell  what, 
unlesa  it  may  have  been  the  malicious  intervention 
of  third  parties,  has  years  ago  turiiud  him  against 
me."  .  .  .  Here  Margarot  stemod  to  omit  boido- 
thing.  Her  eye  wandiTed  h  little  down  the  page. 
She  Iook«d  the  K'itst  hit  pained,  as  she  did  this, 
and  her  chvck  flushed  n  triSc.  Harold  himself,  M 
a  (juick-fveiing  man,  (jut-sscd  the  prohuhle  uuisc, 
became  conscious  of  Tom's  presence  once  more, 
and  warmly  aymprttliized  in  his  heart  with  poor 
Margaret.  Donhllcss  Alonzo  must  have  miido 
some  stupid  reference  t<>  Kllcn.  Tliix  whole  inci- 
dent w:is  hardly  a  second  in  passing,  and  Mar- 
garet's voice  was  quite  clear  again  when  she  went 
on.  Harold  felt  keenly,  however,  what  graves 
one  must  tread  upon  wlx'n  one  entered  this  seem- 
ingly so  clieerful  houseliold.  But,  during  that 
second,  strange  to  say,  he  had  already  resolved  in 
bis  mind  that  Margaret  could  never  have  been  in 
the  least  to  blame. 

'*  Well,"  Margai'ft's  voice  went  on,  reading  the 
letter,  "since  learning  of  these  calamities  of  Alf 
Escott's,  the  feeling  has  come  over  me  more  and 
more  that  it's  a  great  vexation  to  have  to  con- 
tinually fight  a  man  that  's  down.  He  's  my 
enemy  in  the  matter  of  the  Oakfield  Creek  di8> 
putes,  but  those,  too,  I  want  to  have  done  with 
some  day,  if  it's  any  way  ]<03sible.  So  quite  alone, 
without  the  suggestion  of  any  body,  but  just  the 
moving  of  my.  if  you  please  to  call  it  so,  oon- 
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science,  the  idea  has  come  into  my  head :  Could 
n't  we,  simply  in  view  of  this  present  crisis,  find 
a  compromise  with  the  settlers  without  sacrificing 
too  much  of  oar  undoubted  rights?*'  Margaret 
paused,  and  looked  up  smilingly,  to  watch  the  ef- 
fect of  her  words. 

"  Wonderful  1  '*  said  Tom. 

^^  Magic  indeed  I  **  Harold  exclaimed. 

^^  Answer  to  prayer,  somebody  else  would  no 
doubt  say,  as  you  *11  see  in  a  minute,**  Maigaret 
added.  ^'  But,"  said  she,  ^^  what 's  so  wonderful 
in  all  this?  We  have  n*t  a  monopoly  of  insight 
in  our  house,  Tom,  and  for  the  rest  you  know  tliat 
neither  of  us  came  upon  this  idea.  It  was  Mr. 
IIaroId*8.  But  that  father  should  have  it  too  is 
not  so  unnatural.  It  only  shows  that,  like  Mr. 
Harold,  only  of  course  still  more  strongly,  he  has 
tlie  facts  in  mind,  and  is  himself  not  inhumane. 
But  then  again,  even  with  this  purpose  in  hie 
heart,  little 's  yet  done  for  our  good  cause.  We 
want  him  not  only  to  have  the  idea,  but  to  carry 
it  out  in  a  shape  that  Mr.  Escott  will  accept  and 
Mr.  Harold  approve.  So,  as  I  said,  we  Ve  a  good 
deal  to  do  together  yet  But  I  must  go  on  with 
the  letter." 

Her  warmth  of  interest  had  quite  won  Harold. 
She  was  growing  every  moment  more  fascinating 
to  him,  just  because  she  had  dropped  all  e£fort  at 
mere  conversation,  and  was  looking  serious  orer  a 
matter  of  business.  She  began  afresh  with  her 
reading:  — 

**  I  had  this  idea  in  my  mind  yesterday,  all  day* 
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Uld  tilis  morning,  at  broaktnst,  there  cime  into 
nij  head  a  rurions  iintinn.  You  ece,  to  deal  with 
Escott,  hard  enough  in  itself,  would  nUo  involve 
dealing  wilh  the  seltlers,  and  tliey,  on  the  nliole, 
are  &  very  cantnnkerous  net  of  people,  if  yoii'il 
allow  me  the  expression.  I  Wiinttd  to  iinderstiind 
their  present  Bpirit  before  moving  in  the  matter. 
And  hereupon  I  belhoiight  mo  of  a  person  whom 
you  must  sometinK's  have  seen,  Boscowitz's  daugh- 
ter Bertha,  who  ia  a  member  of  Mr.  Rawley'a 
ofaurch.  The  Oukfield  claimnutfl  were  in  a  coa- 
ndemble  measure  a  colony  of  Unit  church,  in  the 
first  place.  She  knows  some  of  the  families  inti- 
mately, and  BJie  '■  a  great  friend  of  Alf  Kaoott's. 
It  may  seem  singular  for  me  to  contemplate  ap- 
pealing to  this  curious  individual ;  but  I  know  her 
to  be  honest,  and  think  she  has  a  measure  of  dis- 
cretion,  though  fionic  persons  regard  her  aa  eccen- 
tric to  the  verge  of  insanity." 

*'  How  confidentially  and  elaborately  ho  writes 
toMargiiretl"  tliought  Harold.  "  Plainly  she's  be- 
come his  confessor,  BO  to  Bpcak."  Hiuohl  glanced, 
meanwhile,  sidcwise  and  involuntarily,  towards 
Tom,  whose  calm  face  was  intently  studying  liis 
boots.  The  mention  of  liertha  as  being  "eccen- 
tric to  the  Tcr^  of  insimily:"  "that,"  thought 
Hari'ild,  "mutt  remind  him  of  some  things  quite 
Tividly."  But  Hamld's  manner  showed  no  fu^ 
tLer  trace  of  his  thoughts. 

"  I  wrole  a  note  to  her."  read  Margaret, "  with- 
out Boscowitz  knowing  it.  And  to-night  I  had 
a  long  talk  with  her.     She'*  a  warm-hearted 
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woman,  who  almost  worships  Alf  Eseott.  She 
thinks  him  a  man  of  no  end  of  learning,  and  some- 
thing of  a  saint  to  boot,  though  she  grants  he  *8 
irreligious,  and  prays  for  his  soul  day  and  nigbtb 
Hut  what  I  must  say  is,  that  she  managed  to  bring 
back  to  my  memory,  in  the  course  of  the  talk,  some 
matters  about  Alf  Eseott  that  make  roe  feel  ^ery 
much  worse  than  ever  in  being  opposed  to  him 
now.  And,  as  she  describes  the  settlers*  state  of 
mind,  the  only  insurmountable  obstacle  in  oar  way 
would  seem  to  be  the  irascibility  and  almost  in- 
vincible obstinacy  of  the  professor  himself.  If  we 
could  induce  him  to  accept  a  compromise,  she  says, 
slie  knows  the  settlers  would  follow  him  like  sheep. 
They  think  him,  it  seems,  something  considera- 
ble as  a  statesman,  though  I  don't  just  perceive 
why.      . 

**  Well,  Margaret,  you  '11  say,  why  do  I  write  all 
this  to  you  ?  I  write  because  I  want  to  talk  with 
you  about  it  at  the  first  opportunity ;  andif  yoa 
see  the  way  to  make  me  an  opportunity  to-morrow, 
so  much  the  better.  It  seems  to  me  this  is  etsen- 
tially  a  matter  for  a  woman's  wit ;  and  you  *re  the 
only  woman,  except  your  mother,  that  I  retain  any 
confidence  in  in  these  days."  Margaret  laughed 
gayly  as  she  read  these  words.  *^  You  see,*' Mr. 
Harold,  she  said,  ''what  I  am  in  father's  eyes? 
Poor  man,  how  dull  he  must  find  the  world  I**  — 
*'  The  thing  inyolves  considerations  tliat  are  mainly 
of  no  business  nature,"  she  went  on,  reading  again. 
^*  I  have  the  undoubted  right  iii  this  case,  yet  I  *m 

getting  to  the  age  when  respoosibilitiee  are  nialli* 

u 
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pljing,  and  my  alrcngth,  to  speak  plainly,  isn't 
increasing  very  fa»t.  I  don't  Wiint  to  eeeni  hard. 
I'm  willing  to  be  even  a  little  over  fitir  to  the  old 
professor;  itnd  what  Bertha  Uoscowitz  told  nie  to- 
night brings  up  aseocintions  that  at  my  time  of 
life  don't  iiom<;hu\v  nervo  mu  to  be  ns  unfeeling  us 
I  can  Mimetiines  be.  ilut  yet,  if  I  go  near  A)f  Cs- 
cott  myself,  I  know  well  that  nothing  will  come 
of  it  but  more  bitterness.  It  occurs  to  me  that 
you,  Margaret,  are  prptty  much  th«  only  porson 
of  my  acquaintance  who  is  apt  to  ihrow  light  on 
a  question  of  diplomacy  like  ttiis."  Once  more 
Iklargaret  Innghcd.  "  To  think,"  she  aidd,  "  of  all 
this  talk  of  father's,  when  you,  Mr.  Harold,  ore 
the  Bole  poKsosBor  of  thi<  ideas  and  the  means  for 
accomplishing  this  particular  bit  of  *  diplomacy  I* 
Well,  that's  pnictically  all  of  the  letter  that  I 
need  read,  though  there  'a  a  page  or  two  more. 
Father,  I  may  say,  Mr.  ilavold,  every  now  and 
then  overflows  in  some  such  long  letter  to  me, 
about  some  matter  of  conscience  or  other.  It's 
as  if  ve  kept  liia  aonl  over  here  on  the  hillside. 
I  'm  very  proud  of  his  confidence,  I  can  tell  yon. 
In  tbe  rest  of  the  letter  there  are.  if  I  may  dare 
to  Bay  it,  Tom,  aomc  very  sentimental  speeches. 
Father  was  quite  stirred  up,  I  think,  when  he 
wrote  it.  The  upshot  of  it  all  is  that  he,  quite 
unconscious  of  my  plots,  was  coming  over  expect* 
ing  to  find  himself  mixed  up  all  the  afternoon  and 
evening  with  a  gay  crowd  of  some  sort,  and  to 
have  no  time  to  confess  to  me  before  he  went 
back.    So  he  writes  this  partial  account  of  him- 
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self,  and  of  the  interview  with  the  odd  Miss  Ber> 
tha,  to  let  me  know  his  feelings  before  be  gets 
here,  and  to  get  me  to  arrange  for  a  little  inter- 
view  with  him.  So  there,  you  see,  I  We  read  you 
the  letter,  because  for  us  three  there 's  notliing  at 
all  private  in  it  We  Ve  already  been  thinking 
out  our  little  plots,  and  father's  forestalled  nt. 
That 's  the  plain  truth  of  it.  But  now,  Mr.  Hai^ 
old,  your  chance  is  come.  If  the  work  *8  begnn« 
it  isn*t  ended.  You  can  do  everything,  if  yoo 
know  how." 

^*  If  you  will  teach  me,**  Harold  responded.  **I 
wonder  what  were  the  memories  that  Miss  Bertbm 
aroused." 

•*  Oh,  she 's  with  Escott  very  often,  I  belieTe*** 
Margaret  answered.  *^  At  any  rate,  she  knows  his 
family  well  enough,  and,  as  father  says,  she  adores 
the  old  professor  himself.  Pve  no  doubt  she's 
full  of  old  stories  about  early  days,  when  the  two 
men  were  on  the  Vigilance  Committee  together,  or 
what  not.  When  father  began  talking  with  her^ 
she  proceeded  to  remind  him  of  such  matters, 
which,  despite  all  the  quarrels  since,  would  be 
sure  to  go  a  great  way  with  an  old  pioneer.  Then 
I  don*t  doubt  she  stated  the  settlers*  present  case 
most  ardently.     Is  she  a  good  talker,  Tom?** 

^I  don*t  know  whether  you*d  call  it  exactly 
good.  She*s  impressive,  when  she  wants  to  be. 
Then,  since  her  conversion,  her  prayer -meeting 
experiences  have  made  her  conquer  her  old  shy* 
ness  a  good  deal.  She  can  talk  like  a  whole 
prayer-meeting  at  oncsi  I  believe,  if  she  chooses. 
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Tom  sprike  without  the  least  show  of  painful  con- 
aciousness ;  but  there  was,  Harold  felt,  n  certain 
saggestion  of  teiriblc  x-oracity  about  his  wordn. 
It  nppfari<d  to  Harold  inconcinvnhlc,  hownver, 
that  Margaret  could  hnve  any  conception  of  the 
particnlar  memories  which  sbti  was  bringing  to 
her  husband's  mind.  Her  fiicp,  at  anj  rutu,  showed 
no  tmce  of  any  such  malice. 

"  The  prayer-meeting  seems  to  be  quite  an  edu- 
cator, doos  n't  it  ?  Were  you  ever  inside  the  Raw- 
Icy  church  over  in  th«  city,  Mr.  Harold  ?  " 

"No.  it's  of  Mrs.  lUwIcy  thnt  I've  mostly 
heard,  so  far.  fi-om  Kscott  himself." 

"Mrs,  Kiiwlpy?"  replied  Miirg;iret-  "Ah,  she's 
a  dinnictiT  iudfiHll  She's  done  tf  vast  dval  of 
work  in  her  time.  She  once  even  edited  a  reli- 
gious newspaiwr.  But  speaking  of  that,  Mr.  Har- 
old, brings  me  back  at  once  to  my  plots  about  your 
friend.  I  'm  all  full  of  tliem.  I  could  hardly  sleep 
last  night  for  thinking  of  them.  And  father's  let- 
ter, while  it  makes  tliem  easier,  hasn't  altered 
llicm  a  bit.  Bnt  you  won't  see,  Mr.  Harold,  why 
thinking  of  Mrs.  Itawley's  ediloi-ship  of  a  reli- 
gious journal  has  anything  to  do  with  Mr.  Escott. 
I  'ra  afraid  I  must  explain," 

"  It's  because  Escott  it,  a  newspaper  man  him- 
self, I  suppose",  Harold  was  wise  enough,  as  he 
spoke,  to  perceive  that  this  was  not  tho  right  an- 
swer; and  a  wild  hope  at  once  flared  up  in  his 
mind  that  Mrs.  Eldon  might  be  thinking  of  a 
certain  plan  that  he  had  lately  had  in  mind. 
Could  she,  too,  have  formed  this  design  ?     Har- 
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old's  wild  guess  was  at  least  partly  wrong,  how- 
ever, for  she  went  on  :  — 

**  No,  not  exactly  that.  I  was  thinking  only  of 
my  own  brief  acquaintance  with  Mrs.  Rawley  dur* 
ing  the  time  of  her  editorial  activity.  And  that 
reminded  me  of  what  she  used  to  tell  me  about 
Mr.  Escott.  I  was  just  then  on  the  so-called  ex- 
ecutive board,  Mr.  Harold,  of  a  ladies*  society  for 
tlie  elevation  of  the  homeless,  or  for  something  of 
tliat  sort.  I  won't  pretend,  of  course,  to  tell  you 
the  name  rightly,  for  I  was  never  of  any  use  on 
that  board,  or  on  any  other  woman's  enterprise ; 
and  this  particular  society  had  an  eternally  long 
name.  But  somebody  forced  me  into  the  business, 
and  80  I  was  for  a  while  an  executive  officer,  with 
a  faoe  as  long  as  the  society *s  name  itself.  I  was 
a  very  grave  person  in  those  days.  And  so  Mrs. 
Rawley  and  I  often  met  on  semi-official  business. 
I*m  sure  I  always  stood  in  the  greatest  awe  of 
her.  She  used  to  look  clear  through  me  with  her 
nghteous  eyes ;  she  has  a  glance  that  *s  as  solemn 
as  the  last  trump.  But,  in  the  course  of  our  ac- 
quaintance, she  used  to  talk  a  little  of  Alf  Escott. 
She  attributes  most  of  his  troubles,  I  believe^  to 
the  use  of  Uibacco  and  to  the  evil  of  the  human 
heart,  —  two  misfortunes  th.it,  in  combination,  she 
regards  as  pretty  fatal,  of  course.  But  her  opin- 
ion was  that,  these  sources  of  evil  being  as  they 
were,  the  only  way  to  save  him  was  to  get  him 
out  of  what  she  called  his  desultory  mode  of  life. 
Regular  employment,  fitted,  of  course,  to  bis  d^ 
dining  strength,  but  capable  of  exercising  his  tal- 
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enta  in  si  steady  and  useful  way,  —  thiit,  alie  said, 
miglit  Kivu  Lim  to  liia  fiimily  for  niiiny  yi^urs.  If, 
■be  said,  tliere  were  only  Hime  good  chaiire  of  liU 
being  piirt  rditur  of  »  successful  monthly  magazine  I 
HU  strength  would  n't  be  equal  to  the  whole  task, 
of  coiii-se ;  but  his  talents  would  be  so  serviceable. 
However,  of  tlmt  she  bhw  no  chance,  niid  I  s.tw 
none  eithiT.  But  bur  old  suggestion  aroused  in 
me  a  fooliah  hope,  last  night,  when  I  happened  to 
think  of  it,  —  a  hope  of  adilTercnt  sort,  to  be  sure. 
SMI  I  tell  you  of  it,  Mr.  Harold?" 

•*  Certainly.  I  'm  very  nnxioua  to  hear  of  it." 
"  Well,  first,  you  must  knovv,  father  is  dying  to 
foand  something  gn-nt  iind  literary  here  on  th« 
coast.  His  chief  plan  involves,  if  I  'm  right,  some 
sort  of  an  improved  liritish  Museum,  to  be  en- 
dowed and  set  up  in  S;iii  Francisco.  Oh,  you 
don't  know,  .Mr.  Harold,  what  things  we  hope  for 
out  here.  Please  don't  Uiugh,  now  !  I  know  it's 
funny.  But  father  seriously  believes  that  twenty 
or  thirty  millions  of  dollars,  riglitly  invested,  might 
do  ofT-hand  I  can't  siiy  what  for  the  cause  of  all 
the  scienoi'S  at  once  on  tliis  coast.  No  matter; 
perhaps  I  can't  undersland  his  plans,  but  I  know 
they  're  beaiilirul  ones.  So  hist  night  I  l.iy  dream- 
ing :ind  dreaming  —  wide-awake  dreams,  of  course, 
—  about  what  I  could  do  to  reconcile  father  and 
the  professor  ag:nn.  And  then  this  notion  came: 
Could  n't  Escott's  advlco  be  of  great  service  to 
father  about  some  of  the  matters  connected  with 
the  great  scheme?  It  involves  many  sorts  of 
■cholarly  enterprises ;  and  Escott,  despite  all  that 
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has  happened  to  depress  his  enthusiasm,  used  to 
be  a  very  scholarly  man,  and  still  has  some  ae* 
quiiintance  with  what  goes  on  in  the  world  of 
learning.  Now,  of  course,  it  would  be  useless  to 
propose  directly  any  such  cooperation  as  this, 
either  to  father  or  to  Mr.  Escott.  But  could  n*t 
you,  Mr.  Harold,  manage  yourself  to  get  into 
some  relation  to  father  about  the  magnificent 
plan  ?  He  would  soon  readily  confide  in  you,  I 
don*t  doubt,  and  I  *m  sure  you  're  in  a  position  to 
be  highly  useful  to  him  as  an  adviser.  And  then, 
you  see  —  this  was  my  notion  —  you  could  slowly 
manage  to  introduce  £scott*s  name  and  ideas  into 
the  talks  concerning  the  matter.  In  turn  yoa 
could  slowly  interest  Escott  in  father's  conoep- 
tions.  Thus  we  might  bring  about  in  time  a 
common  interest  once  more,  and  then  a  feeling 
of  mutual  respect,  and  then  —  who  knows?  —  wo 
might  reconcile  them.  And  so,  at  last,  Esoott 
might  even  come  to  find  his  regular  employment 
in  connection  with  father's  new  work.  It^s  a 
foolish  plan  of  mine,  perhaps ;  it  sounds  very 
womanish  and  sentimental.  But,  with  a  man  for 
the  instrument  of  its  execution,  it  might  be  kept 
from  becoming  sentimental.  It  might  even  be 
made  a  practicable  plan.  That's  the  only  foun- 
dation I  could  think  of  for  really  bringing  tlie  two 
old  friends  together.  I  suppose,  to  be  sure,  that 
the  professor,  after  all  his  wanderings,  has  in  these 
days  more  talent  than  learning.  But  I  do  beliero 
that  he  could  help  father  immensely  about  the 
building  of  this  air  castle,  not  to  say  about  tbo 
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•Ctuitl  accompli  all  me  lit  of  the  tiling.  And  tlien, 
in  nny  Ciise,  Mr.  Harold,  if  tliey  once  somehow  met,  - 
aa  it  were,  on  this  iiGuttitl  ground  of  the  grent  de- 
sign,  and  if  Escott  Miggeated  aiiy  sort  of  idea, 
through  you,  or  in  liis  own  pcrnon.  niid  futlicr  Ac- 
cepted it,  th«  reMult  wouhl  bu  tliut  father,  hsiving 
gone  so  far,  simply  could  n't  ki-ep  up  tlio  Oiiklield 
Creek  mutter,  Iteaideii,  Mr.  Hiirold,"  —  Margaret 
was  speaking  very  warmly  and  rapidly  now,  — 
**what  I  want  is  that  those  two  should  frankly 
join  liands  ]i;;ain  somu  d»y.  Itctwvrn  tlinso  two, 
•0  far  u  I  know,  there's  nothing  happened  that 
IDnkes  that  impossible.'* 

Miirgaret's  entliuaiasm  had  phiiuly  carried  her 
too  far,  in  (liese  last  words,  and  on  to  the  mure 
dangerous  ground.  She  colored — very  lienuti- 
fully — as  she  (inislied ;  and  Harold,  delighted 
with  her  sincerity,  hastened  to  come  to  her  re- 
lief. 

"Why,  that's  much  to  be  longed  for,  indepd," 
be  said.  "  Itiit  see,  here  we  luive  another  coinci- 
dence. Mrs.  Rawloy  suggested  to  you,  jou  say, 
Mrs.  Eldon,  a  possible  magazine  editorship.  Well, 
do  you  know,  again  and  again  I  have  dreamed 
that  I  might  start  a  magazine  myself,  and  give 
Escntt  permanent  employment  as  its  editor.  And 
the  idea  h.is  so  fa.scinated  me  that  1  have  more 
than  once  dwelt  on  it  for  bonre,  though  1  have  n't 
yet  dared  to  mention  it  to  Escott.  Commercinlly 
considered,  I  suppose,  the  idea  is  n't  exactly  prom- 
ising ;  for  the  earth  sounds  hollow  already  over 
the  tomba  of  tucb  undertakings  in  California.   But 
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granting  that  I  did  n't  care  for  the  money,  —  and 
where  Escott's  concerned  I  hardly  do,  though 
I'm  a  man  of  comparatively  moderate  means,-— 
granting,  then,  that  I  *m  ready  to  sink  plenty  of 
hard  ciish,  the  idea 's  not  at  all  absurd.  What  do 
you  think  of  it,  Mrs.  Eldon  ?  Or  could  n^t  it,  per- 
haps, be  made  somehow  to  cooperate  with  yoar 
own  plan  ?  " 

"  Why,  of  course,  Mr.  Harold  I  Yon  are,  in- 
deed,  a  man  of  many  resources,  I  must  say*  What 
a  beautiful  notion  I  Make  it  cooperate  with  mine  ? 
Why,  I  should  say  so  I  It  simply  absorbs  mine  at 
once.  For  don't  you  see,  what  could  be  a  better 
means  for  introducing  the  conception  of  the  new 
British  Museum  to  the  public  than  to  have  a  liter- 
ary monthly  as  the  first  outcome  and  representa- 
tive of  Nvhat  's  already  planned,  as  well  as  of  what's 
yet  to  result?  It  would  popularize  the  idea  at 
once,  and  the  public  at  large  would  believe  in  it. 
Think  of  it — the  *New  British  Museum  Monthly,* 
how  magnificent  the  title !  And  so,  don*t  you  see, 
what  we  must  do  is  to  develop  your  scheme  at 
once,  to  get  father  interested  in  it,  to  make  him 
join  in  it,  and  to  have  him  take  part  of  the  risk. 
You,  however,  must  be  left,  as  is  natural,  —  you 
being  the  literary  man,  —  with  the  chief  manage- 
ment of  the  magazine  in  your  hands.  Father  will 
invest  enough  money  to  float  it.  He  #ill  do 
that,  without  doubt,  if  he*s  once  enough  inters 
ested  in  the  scheme.  Then  you  *11  quietly  employ 
Mr.  Elscott  as  the  editor ;  and  the  desired  mut- 
ual approach  of  our  two  heroes  on  some  oommon 
ground  is  secured.** 
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•*  I  don't  tliink,  by  tlie  xvay,"  interposed  Tom 
Eldon  juat  here,  "  that  you  'd  find  any  trouble  in 
getting  five  or  ten  tlioiisiiml  dollnrg  eubscribed 
to  your  venture  from  tliis  bouao  alone,  so  long  as 
tbe  thing  u  meant  io  any  part  of  it  for  Escott's 
benefit." 

Margaret  glanced  a  very  mild  approval,  aa  if 
Tom  bad  picked  up  a  dropped  bandkercliief  for 
Iicr.  "Tliank  yoii,  Tom,"  siie  said.  "I  'm  very 
glad  you  are  ple^tsed  with  our  notion.  Again,  aa 
yoo  see,  it '»  Mr.-IIarold  who  suggests  everj-thing. 
But  bon  benevok-nt  we  all  are  tins  morningi  It  'a 
more  religious  than  going  to  church,  I  do  declare, 
—  Ibis  sitting  ht-re  and  planning  the  good  of  our 
neighbors.  I  have  n't  felt  so  pious  since  I  was  on 
the  executive  board,  in  the  days  when  Mrs.  Raw- 
ley  used  to  visit  ine." 

Harold  was  by  this  time  fairly  swimming  in 
entliusiiism.  He  begiin,  a  little  bluslnngly,  to 
admit  his  youthful  longing  to  have  purt  in  the 
management  of  a  ni.igazine.  For  himself  alone, 
he  s:tid,  he  would  never  have  had  tbe  enei^y,  let 
alone  the  ability,  to  do  more  than  dream  about  the 
matter.  But  now  that  Mrs.  Eldon  had  suggested 
to  him  the  notion  in  this  case,  and  as  Alf  Escott 
was  evidently  just  the  man  to  carry  it  out,  he 
was  almost  minded  to  go  ubead  on  his  own  ac- 
count. 

Meanwhile,  aa  be  spoke,  Harold  perceived  how 
over-sanguine  Mrs.  Eldon  was.  An  act  of  justice 
from  Alonzo  Eldon  was  all  that  Harold  himself 
had   hoped  for  at  the  outset.     However  much 
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Mrs.  Eldon's  ardor  now  carried  him  away  with 
her,  however  much  his  own  more  selfish  longing 
made  him  favor  her  schemes,  he  felt  all  the  time 
sure  that  Escott  would  never  willingly  enter  into 
such  relations  with  the  Eldon  family.  The  old 
heritage  of  wrong  and  of  bitterness  was  too  Tast 
to  be  offset  by  such  feeble  offers  of  reparation 
as  this.  ^'^  Never  be  reconciled  to  your  etumjf  if 
lie  *<  a  man^^  Escott  had  once  sternly  said,  refer- 
ring to  his  own  mistake  in  venturing  upon  a 
momentary  reconciliation  with  Alonzo  Eldon  on 
that  one  previous  occasion.  The  mistake,  Harold 
believed,  would  never  be  repeated.  He  had  not 
dreamed  of  more  than  a  recognition  of  the  rights 
which  Alf  Escott  and  the  settlers  claimed.  The 
two  old  men  would  thenceforth,  he  had  hoped^ 
be  free  from  any  further  cause  of  direct  enmi^. 
They  would  remain  sundered,  of  course;  bnt  they 
could  respect  each  othcr^s  antipathies,  as  Escott 
and  Peter  Dover  had  formerly  done,  and  thos 
they  could  dwell  at  peace,  each,  as  might  be 
hoped,  honoring  the  other's  manhood,  and  mak- 
ing no  further  comments  on  the  other*s  conducL 
That  was  the  best  that  could  be  expected.  Bat 
Mrs.  Eldon,  in  her  beautiful  ardor,  was  plainly 
longing  for  more.  To  her,  this  dark  shadow  o( 
wrong  was  a  very  near  and  terrible  thing.  As 
her  words  had  accidentally  shown  a  moment  ago, 
she  had,  indeed,  no  hope  that  there  would  erer 
come  to  pass  a  reconciliation  of  Tom  and  Alf 
E^scott.  That  was  inoonoeivable.  But  what  she 
plainly  could  not  bear  was  to  think  of  these  two 
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old  friends  now  hopelessly  sundered,  not  so  much 
hy  their  own  fault  us  by  a  wrong  for  which  nei* 
ther  of  tlicm  waa  to  blnme,  and  [or  which  she 
beneU  bore  a  sort  of  responsibility.  She  longed 
to  n-concile  tlietn  before  they  died. 

Surely,  Harold  enid  to  binisiflf,  the  idea  waa 
worthy  of  her.  There  waa  something  very  un- 
■ellieh  lu  hor  conduct,  and  the  thought  of  this 
woman,  who  pcrchnnce,  aft«r  all,  might  be  lovtng 
her  wayw.inl  husbiind  m  dearly  as  any  other 
woman  had  ever  loved  a  man.  —  the  thought  of 
her  as  living  day  after  day,  and  year  after  year, 
bound  fast  to  this  great  wrong  that  her  husband's 
vanity  and  fickleness  had  wrought,  waa  a  terrible 
notion  to  Harold.  He  felt  aa  if  be  were  a  knight 
commissioned  to  free  her  from  bondage,  and  to 
restore  her  to  her  happiness  again.  He  was  as 
enthusiastic  now  for  her  as  for  Escott.  He  must 
act  so  as  to  serve  them  both  at  once. 

But  Margaret  hereupon  led  the  conversation 
towards  the  more  ininiediate  question  of  what 
should  be  done  when  Eldon  appeiired,  and  so,  ere- 
long, their  little  programme  for  the  afternoon  waa 
arranged,  and  without  oerious  difliculty. 

By  lunch-time  Harold  found  that  be  had  grown 
▼ery  fond  indeed  of  hia  new  acquaintance.  Her 
low,  pleasantly  monatonoua  voice,  that  atill,  some 
how,  managed  to  be  so  expressive,  her  delicate 
fac«,  her  sympathetic  eyes,  had  altogether  won 
him.  She  semed  full  of  conviction,  and  yet  man- 
aged to  hare  the  air  of  b«ing  extremely  defcren- 
tiaL    There  waa,  now  and  then,  a  passing  ezpres- 
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sion  that  hinted  of  a  proud  self-will  behind  ererj- 
thing,  and  that  made  one  feel  how  hard  those 
timid  brown  eyes  would  be  to  meet,  in  case  abe 
should  choose  to  put  the  least  little  bit  of  aoom 
into  them  ;  and  meanwhile,  about  her  whole  bear- 
ing  there  was  something  that  told  the  story  of 
her  straightforward,  healthy,  and  many-sided  life 
here  in  this  country  home.     She  was  plainly,  with 
all  her  love  of  new  faces  and  of  new  plans,  a  oon* 
servative  still,  so  far  as  a  California  lady  could  be 
one.     She  lived  on  this  estate  witli  as  much  Tega^ 
larity  and  precision  of  life  as  if  she  had  genera- 
tions of  tradition  behind  her.     Phunly  she  had 
kept  her  surroundings  unchanged  for  years.     The 
house  bore,  throughout,  the  comforting  evidenoe 
that  everything  knew   its   place;  a  fact  which 
Harold,  much  vexed  by  the  air  of  new-bom  and 
uneasy  magnificence  that  pervaded  so  many  Cali- 
fornia houses  which  he  had  recently  seen,  noticed 
to-day  with  great  delight.     Peter  Dover,  save  in 
case  of  his  one  exploit  of  the  great  fountain,  had 
loved  and  sought  unassuming  comfort  in  his  home. 
He  had  left  his  house  a  little  too  bare ;  but  be 
had  made  few  positive  mistakes.     And  Margareti 
when  she  came,  had  gradually  added  what  suited 
her  own  taste,  and   changed  what  she  disliked^ 
without  sacrificing  the  original  unpretentiooaneM. 
It  was  a  country  house,  after  all,  she  had  said ; 
why  should  it  be  too  elaborate  ?     The  parlor,  to 
be  sure,  where  they  had  first  sat,  seemed,  with  its 
dark  panels,  its  heavy  carved  wooden  mantel,  its 
brown  leather-covered  sofas,  and  its  sober  chairtt 
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just  a  littlo  ponderous  nniJ  gloomy.  But  the  aim- 
piv  bri»1itne»3  of  ttio  (litiing-room.with  its  stained 
Mi>(l  [wlifheii  redwood  mantel  and  pnni-ls,  and 
witli  itB  large,  sunny,  western  windows,  .was  all 
thi!  more  pleasing  by  the  contmsU 

Aft4!r  luncli,  Margaret  took  Harold,  at  bis  own 
roquest,  (o  »Kts  llie  rose-giirden,  Ton\  remaining 
bfhiiid.  It  was  tlie  simple  fiict  tliat  Tom  him- 
wlf  hiid  ncvur  enlt^rod  Miirgiiret's  ganlon  since 
Ellen's  Wly  Imd  Wi-n  found  llicre.  Ilnrold,  of 
courne,  had  not  tliouglit  wliere  the  garden  might 
lie,  and  it  was  not  nntil  he  was  among  the  i-oses 
tliat,  chancing  to  gluncv  up  at  tlie  windovs  of 
the  ho»»e,  he  renicmUcred  Kscott*8  story,  and 
found  himself  shudderinp.  There  wns  a  chill  of 
death  in  this  spot  I  But  tbe  next  instant  he 
looked  towards  Margaret,  who  was  not  watch- 
ing him,  and  had  not  observed  his  expression  of 
face.  How  full  of  busy  and  peaceful  life  she 
seemed!  Vet  how  could  she  have  It-amed  to  en- 
dure this  spot  iiftpr  what  li;id  happened  !  Once 
more  Harold  loolfeil  awny,  at  the  heavy  shade  of 
the  acacias  yonder,  at  the  plain  and  sober  fuliage 
of  the  little  oak  grove  be\ond  and  below  the 
grounds,  at  the  fine  vistiv  towards  the  front,  where 
lay  the  lawn,  the  great  slKide-trecs,  the  distant 
town,  the  peaceful  bay ;  and  then  again  his  eyes 
wandered  back  to  her  face.  Perhaps  she  Wgun 
now  to  notice  his  absti-action.  At  all  events, 
■he  fell  to  talking  very  eagerly  about  the  flowers, 
and  Harold's  cjuick^nioving  mind  was  soon  full  of 
other  ideas.     The  garden   interested   him   as  an 
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expert ;  and  besides,  while  he  discussed  it  with 
her,  his  mind  was  full  once  more  of  the  old  as« 
sociations  that  clustered  about  his  own  home* 
These  garden  odors,  how  irresistibly  suggestive 
they  were  I     He  talked,  of  course,  very  well  about 
the  flowers.    He  was  now  evidently  impressing 
Mrs.  Eldon  by  his  practical  knowledge  much  morQ 
than  he  had  done  by  his  in-doors  conversation* 
He  told  her  a  little  about  his  own  gardening  a^ 
his  old  house,  and  then,  fearing  to  appear  even 
the  least  sentimental,  escaped  from  the  personal 
associations  that  were  too  dear  to  him  by  describ- 
ing to  her  some  European  gardens*     She,  too, 
remembered  something  about  these  very  ones,  and 
they  were  comparing  notes,  when,  suddenly,  the 
little  boy  appeared,  just  in  advance  of  his  nurse* 
Margaret,  as  usual,  had  no  great  disposition  to  in* 
troduce  her  child  to  company.     But  Harold  was 
delighted.    He  had  not  seen  a  child  of  that  age 
for  so  long,  he  said.     In  a  moment  more  he  and 
the  little  Alonzo  were  t4iking  the  first  steps  to- 
wards friendship.     Margaret  was  really  pleased 
to  watch  them  together,  and  they  all  three  sat 
down  on  a  garden  bench,  and  remained  some  time 
in  the  place.     Harold   was  now  full  of  another 
sort  of  talk  for  the  lH>y*s  amusement,  and  little 
Alon7.o,  who  was  never  a   shy  child,  and  who 
yet  saw  playmates  so  seldom,  took  only  a  little 
while  bofore  beginning  to  rove;il  his  most  cher* 
islied  confidences.     Down  where  the  moss  grew, 
he  declared,  he  had  one  day  seen  a  snake,  and  he 
was  going  to  look  for  it  every  day  until  it  came 
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again.  Ho  WRntfd  it  to  take  to  bed  wiili  bim 
at  night.  Ntir»e  did  n't  liko  it,  but  lie  did.  He 
bad,  roorcover,  broken  the  heart  of  liis  motber's 
mteh,  so  that  it  did  n't  bent  Kity  more,  itnd  liis 
mother  had  said  tbat  unless  he  became  better  lie 
miglit  break  her  own  heart,  too,  by  being  m> 
naughty.  But  ho  bad  n't  broken  it  yet.  for  he 
bad  listened  to  bear  that  very  morning,  and  her 
heart  wim  still  going,  tick,  tick.  Wc  wonid  listen 
for  it  again  right  now.  And  so  be  sprang  into 
her  laj>.  H;irold,  fearing  lest  tlie  vigor  of  the 
boy's  caresses  might  be  a  little  unwelcome  to  the 
mother  just  at  this  moment,  oflerod  to  tell  him  a 
short  story  ;  and  tittle  Alonzo,  sitting  in  her  lap, 
listened  with  a  wise  scrionsness  tbat  remindi-^ 
Harold  afresi)  of  ber  own  face  as  it  had  looked 
■while  she  read  the  letter. 

"If  my  own  little  boy  had  lived,"  Ilarold  at  last 
said  to  M;iigarct,  very  Bimjdy  and  quietly,  "  be 
would  now  have  been  six  yi-ars  old.  He  died, 
bowever,  just  before  I  loft  California.  He  was 
fifteen  months  old  then.  He  outlived  my  wife 
only  two  montlis,"  Harold  had  not  me.int  to  talk 
of  bis  own  afTuirs,  for  bis  reserve  wjis  usually  great 
abmit  tlieni  in  tlie  presence  of  strangers  ;  but  the 
garden  and  the  child  were  together  irresistible. 

Margaret's  eyes  were  full  of  sympathy.  "  What 
A  blow  it  must  have  b«>en !  "  she  sidd.  '*  I  used  to 
know  your  wife  very  slightly,  .Mr.  Harold,  when 
she  was  only  a  girl.  We  met  once  for  a  abort 
time  at  school.  I  hardly  think  she  could  have 
remetobered   me.     But  what  a  beautiful  place 
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that  was  where  you  lived  I    A  perfect  bower  of 
shade-trees  and  roses  and  vines  yon  made  of  it| 
didn't  you?    Have  you  seen  it  lately?** 
I  **  No,**  he  answered.     **  I  have  n*t  dared  to  see 

i  it  since  I  returned.**     He  looked  down  into  the 

I  little  boy*s  eyes,  as  he  spoke,  and  somehow  felt  aa 

!  if  he  were  growing  very  confidential  in  this  con- 

versation. The  nurse  was  out  of  hearing.  The 
boy  looked  very  thoughtful  and  reverent,  for  lie 
had  taken  it  into  his  head  to  study  the  band  of 
Harold^s  hat  ''The  fact  is,**  Harold  continued, 
{  feeling  as  if  he  spoke  of  deeply  sacred  matterti 

''I  have  a  very  great  hesitation**—    But  here 
.  he  perceived  that  he  was  about  to  become  senti- 

mental outright,  with  his  stupid  personal  confi- 
dences concerning  this  matter.  That  was  absurd  I 
lie  had  been  trying  all  along  to  avoid  just  such 
things.  She  must  be,  as  was  plain,  a  matter-of4aot 
woman,  who  looked  out  for  her  roses  and  her  baby 
and  the  rest  of  her  establishment,  and  who 
thoroughly  business-like.  Why  should  he  air 
little  fancies  and  emotions  in  her  presence  ?  He 
checked  himself,  though  this,  of  course,  only  made 
him  appear  the  more  sentimental.  What  shonld 
he  say  ?  Perhaps,  in  any  case,  it  was  useless  to 
try  to  finish  the  sentence.  He  was  ashamed  of 
himself  once  more!  What  was  the  use  of  try- 
ing? He  could  never  talk  to  women  in  a  sootml 
way,  without  tliis  stupid  personal  feeling  coming 
in  afresh !  He  blushed  like  a  school-boy,  raised 
his  eyes,  and  met  hers.  They  had  still  the  ten- 
derly sympathetic  look,  he  saw,  of  oomrte  I   What 
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«Im  was  to  b«  expected  from  h«r?  But  timt 
vas  surety  mere  politeness.  And  oho,  meanwhile, 
plainly  thought  him  oTerwhelmcd  with  emotion 
ftt  the  mention  of  his  old  home  ;  while  in  fact  his 
real  fe(>ling,  for  the  instant,  was  merely  one  of 
babyish  biishfulness  1  It  wivs  all,  he  felt,  a  very 
nlly  coofusion  of  ideas.  He  thought  himself  a 
fooL 

These  quickly  changing  and  idle  fancies  crowded 
through  his  head  all  »t  once,  as  it  were.  The 
wholt^  thing  occupied  but  an  instant,  and  just 
then  wheels  were  ht'iinl.  "  That  *»  fiither,  surely," 
•aid  Mai^rel,  springing  up.  Harold  followed 
her,  feeling  th-nt  alio  Horaohow  doubtless  despised 
him  for  his  stupidity  and  hit  awkwanlncss,  and 
that  she  was  right  if  she  did.  Little  Alonzo,  too, 
fol)owe<l  eagerly ;  but  his  nurse  drew  him  back, 
and  Harold  recovered  his  own  even  temper  by 
taking  a  hurried  nud  cheerfully  comforting  leave 
of  the  child.  Then  he  went  to  the  front  of  the 
hoBse. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

ALOKZO  ELOON,   AJTD   HIS  TALE  OF  THE  INDIAN 
nCHT. 

Habold  went  by  the  porch,  and  reached  th« 
front  door  just  after  Margaret.  A  tall,  broad-shoul- 
dered, every  way  towering  man,  with  a  heiivily- 
bearded,  stern,  and  mucb-worn  face,  but  with  ten- 
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der  and  even  almost  timid  dark  eyes,  had  the 
moment  before  left  the  carriage,  and  come  up 
tlie  front  steps.  Tom  was  greeting  him  on  the 
piazza.  As  the  two  stood  together  one  saw  a  Ut« 
ing  example  of  the  quick  physical  degeneration 
that  has  marred  so  many  California  pioneer  {ami« 
lies.  This  fine  rugged  form  of  the  father,  still 
so  full  of  manly  vigor  in  its  every  movement,  was 
in  the  sharpest  contrast  to  the  6on*s  weak  and 
almost  serpentine  body,  with  its  indolence  and 
its  indecision  of  bearing.  Tom  was  of  a  little 
less  than  medium  height,  and  hardly  reached  hia 
father*s  shoulder.  His  voice  sounded  boyish  after 
the  strong  tones  of  the  elder  man.  His  delicate, 
half-Spanish  features  lacked  the  full  beauty  of 
the  pure-blooded  Spaniard,  and  accordingly  they 
looked  fairly  effeminate  in  the  presence  of  tlits 
impressive  face ;  they  were  just  American  enough 
to  ruin  them,  and  of  far  too  Southern  a  type  to 
pass  for  Anglo-Saxon  at  this  moment,  beside  the 
father's  countenance. 

Alonzo  turned  joyfully  to  receive  Margaret*s 
cordial  greeting.  Then  he  looked  down  at  Har* 
old,  who  was  about  Tom's  height,  and  who  felt  a 
little  overawed  by  this  great  incarnation  of  bud* 
ness-intelligenco  and  energy.  When  Harold  was 
presented,  however,  Alonzo's  eyes  shone  a  little 
eagerly;  he  smiled,  and  that^  too,  in  a  fashion 
that  made  his  face  look  much  less  intelligent,  and 
greeted  the  new  acquaintance  quite  warmly. 

^  I  know  of  you,  sir,  by  reputation,**  he  said. 
^  I  *m  happy  to  meet  you  in  person*    I  conf^ 
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I  't*  long  meiuit  to  get  an  opportunity.  I  knew 
yoor  fiitlier  very  well,  Mr.  Harold." 

"Did  you,  fatber?"  eaid  Margaret.  "How 
del>g)it(uU" 

"Yeii;  Mr.  HArolil'K  fntlier  was  an  English- 
man,  who  came  to  America  in  early  life,  and  who, 
in  my  youth,  used  to  be  pastor  in  my  town  of 
W .  lie  was  the  first  and  the  only  Episco- 
palian clcrg)-m:in  in  those  parte  for  I  don't  know 
how  long.  I  knew  him  well.  lie  gave  mv  his 
blesaing,  Mr.  Harold,  a  little  lean  than  forty  years 
Ago,  when  I  waa  just  starting  for  Californin.  I 
doubt  if  you  were  born  then.  Yet  I  had  then 
already  been  for  some  years  in  business  in  Bo»- 
too." 

"  You  're  right,  Mr.  Eldon.  I  whs  n't  born  un- 
til two  or  three  years  af  tor  that.  But  bow  strange ' 
I  knew  that  you  were  from  my  own  old  town; 
that,  as  it  chances,  was  almost  the  first  fact  I  ever 
learned  about  you.  Dut  I  didn't  know  that  my 
father  had  been  your  pastor." 

"  He  was  a  worthy  man,  Mr.  Harold ;  but  he  did 
ms  little  good,  I  fear,  I  was  but  a  wild  young- 
ster I  He 's  dead  this  quarter  of  a  century,  is  n't 
he?" 

"  He  died  when  I  was  a  boy  of  nine." 

"Well,  well,"  said  Alonzo,  sadly,  "how  time 
Sies  !  It  seems  only  yesterday  since  I  came  here, 
Mr.  Harold,  and  all  this  scene  "  —  Alonzo  turned 
and  waved  his  great  hand  in  front  of  the  smoky 
landscape  —  "was  then,  save  for  a  few  insignifi- 
cant  nmches  and  settlements,  one  Vast  Solitude." 
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Alonzo's  voice  had  grown  more  deep  and  solemn 
than  ever  with  these  last  words. 

Margaret  was  delighted  with  this  beginning; 
she  smiled  approvingly  on  Harold,— who  won- 
dered what  he  had  done  to  please  her«  — and 
then  she  proposed  that,  as  the  afternoon  had  un- 
expectedly turned  out  to  be  warm,  they  should 
all  sit  on  the  piazza,  in  sight  of  the  late  Vast 
Solitude.  Only  Tom  must  first  take  father  to 
his  room.  These  dusty  roads  must  vex  any  guest 
terribly. 

*'  It  must  seem  odd  to  you,  Mr.  Harold,**  said 
Alonzo,  as  he  turned  to  go,  **  after  you  *ve  been 
away  so  long,  to  notice  how  everybody  brushes 
down  and  washes  his  guests  whenever  they  *V6 
been  far  enough  on  a  road  to  turn  a  comer.  Well, 
there  were  days  when  people  in  California  did  n*t 
think  so  much  of  dust  as  they  do  now.'*  And  so 
Tom  and  Alonzo  vanished  together. 

"Why  did  n't  you  tell  me  this  before  ?**  said 
Margaret,  confidentially  and  eagerly.  **Whyi 
you  and  father  are  fellow-townsmen,  as  it  were  I  ** 

^^A$  it  werey  Mrs.  Eldon,  cannot  be  made  to 
count  for  much  in  this  case,  I  fear.  He  left  tha 
town  some  two  years  before  I  was  bom,  and  I  left 
it  some  ten  years  after  I  was  bom.  That  *s  not 
exactly  a  ground  for  the  much-desired  intimacy,  I 
must  confess,  though  I  wish  it  were.  But  I  *m 
glad  to  Uiink  he  knew  my  father.** 

^  Yes ;  whenever  his  interest  in  your  proposals 
flags,  we  *11  fall  back  on  your  father's  blessing. 
And  sursly  your  father  had  a  good  faund^  for 
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blessing,  Mr.  Harolti.  Look  at  the  result  I  I  liopo 
you  "ve  inherited  jour  father's  poxvcra.  If  you 
have,  I  '11  Hsk  you  myself  for  your  blessing  some 
tlay,  ami  then  stniightwBy  I  '11  turn  ray  attention 
v«ry  cittiually  (o  »ny  vast  solitude  I  happen  to 
hear  of,  and  at  once  tmnsforni  it  into  rose-gar- 
dens. Thiit  woiikl  bo  my  sort  of  pioneering,  you 
sef." 

•'  Aa  if  you  needed  my  blessing  for  that  I "  said 
Harold.  "  I  fancy,  if  you  want  nothing  but  rosct, 
you  'U  never  lai-k  ihcm.  But  wlmt  n  mighty  maa 
of  Talor  Mr.  Kldon  is !  I  've  seen  him  before, 
though  never  so  near  by." 

"  He  's  03  docile  as  a  ehild,  Mr.  H;irold,  not  to 
say  a«  fuTce  as  a  tion.  Ilavo  yon  ever  read  any 
of  the  published  bic^niphical  sketches  of  him  ?  " 

"  No,  I  don't  read  such  things  often.  I  'm 
ahamefully  ignorant  of  all  our  public  men." 

"  I  shiitl  show  you  one  of  the  sketches  some 
day.  It  is  very  amusing.  I  really  am  very  fond 
of  Either,  thoiigli  I  believe  he  used  to  regard  me 
as  a  verj-  flippant  young  person.  Since  I  've 
grown  aged  and  sednte,  he  'a  wanned  towsirds  me 
a  great  deal.  But  do  you  know,  Mr.  Harold,  I 
perceive  at  once  tliat  victory  is  ours.  Those  first 
words  of  his  trere  enough  to  show  it.  When  he 
waves  his  band  in  that  mournful  w»y  at  the  great 
bay,  and  talks  about  vast  solitudes,  he  'b  in  the 
pioneer-mood.  You  could  ask  him  for  anjrtbing 
then,  even  unto  thu  half  of  bis  kingdom,  and  be  'd 
give  it  gladly." 

A  lew  momeDt«  Uter  the  two  Eldont  nappeitfed. 
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Then  the  whole  family  seated  themselvei  in  th« 
Bhade  of  the  piazza,  aad  the  conTerautaon  b^^ 
afresh.  But  erelong,  upon  Bome  slight  pretext, 
Tom  Eldon  quietly  withdrew,  and  nmained  away 
more  than  an  liour. 

Margitret  had  been  bo  much  emboldened  by  the 
obvious  signs  of  the  pioneer-mood  in  Alonzo  that 
she  now  made  short  work  of  approaching  the 
mention  of  AU  Escott's  name.  Mr.  Harold,  she 
said,  wan  a  friend  of  Tom,  and  also  of  Alf  Es- 
cott,  and  had  that  very  morning  bees  speaking  of 
the  old  professor's  misfortunes.  She  bad  been 
moved,  she  said,  to  tell  him  about  Alonio's  wish 
that  all  tlie  old  troubles  in  which  the  professor 
wiis  concerned  could  be  gotten  rid  of.  Harold 
himself,  she  assured  Alonzo,  had,  as  a  man  just 
returned  to  California,  known  for  a  long  time 
nothing  of  the  professor,  and  was  so  much  the 
more  saddened  now  to  find  an  old  friend  in  sach 
distress.  Father  would  therefore  discern  in  Har- 
old a  sympathiting  person  to  approach  about  the 
matter. 

"  I  'm  very  glad,  indeed,"  said  Alonzo,  speaking 
without  the  leitst  surprise,  and  merely  as  if  Har- 
old were  but  one  of  the  ideas  in  his  own  train  of 
tliought,  an  idua  just  a  tiiBe  novel  and  quite  wel- 
come, but  merely  an  idea,  after  all,  —  "  I  *m  very 
glad,  indeed,  to  know  you  take  an  interest  in  him. 
Somehow  it  comes  over  me  just  to-day  how  much 
I  used  to  admire — yes,  at  one  time  even  almost 
revere  —  Alf  Escott.  He  had  a  streak  of  the  most 
intolerable  bitterness  in  his  make-up.    I  quarreled 
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with  bim  a  dozon  times  before  the  end  came  be- 
tween  us.  Tliere  tire  few  men  whom  I  Ve  ever  so 
atupuringly  condemned,  on  certain  occasions,  as  the 
old  profehsor.  Yet  his  knowledge  and  hia  heaity 
good-fellon-ship,  when  he  wsis  n't  angry,  find  the 
•ervice*  he  once  or  twic«  rendered  nie,  —  I  can't 
think  of  'em  now  without  a  certain  moumfnl  sense. 
It  'a  melancholy,  sir,  to  a  degree."  Alonzo  sighed 
deeply. 

"He's  one  of  the  phickicst  of  men,"  said  Har- 
old. "  Vciti 'd  be  delighted  to  flee  hoir  he  stands 
up  now  and  faces  his  troubles.  lie  won't  let  a 
word  of  mere  complaint  escape  him.  Bnt  for  all 
tbati  nhat  a  tvnder-hearted  mtin  he  is!  He's  a 
splendid  lover,  when  be  does  love.  That's  plain." 

"  f  could  tell  yon  some  things  about  that  last 
trait  in  bim,"  answered  Alonzo,  "that  you'd  find 
very  surprising.  His  affection  extends  always  so 
far  beyond  what  one  would  anticipate.  I  remem- 
ber  tvhat  a  feeling  of  personal  devotion  he  bad, 
during  the  war-time,  to  old  Abe  Lincoln.  Ha 
and  I  were  for  the  hist  time  together  over  in  the 
Kevaila  region,  when  the  news  of  the  assaasina- 
tion  came.  At  the  little  place  where  we  were 
then  staying,  they  made  Escott  deliver  a  funeral 
oration  in  memory  of  Lincoln.  He  said  before- 
hand he  was  no  orator,  but  I  can  t«ll  you,  Mr. 
Harold,  that  was  a  very  great  speech  !  It  whs  all 
off-hand  ;  Escott  bad  n't  a  note  to  read  from,  and 
be  had  n't  any  stum  p-s peak cr's  airs,  but,  my  God  \ 
he  simply  wrung  tears  out  of  the  sage-brush,  if  I 
may  lay  §0.    The  camp  where  we  were  was  about 
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half  full  of  Southernera,  who  *d  been  feeling  pretty 
blue  about  the  ending  of  the  war ;  and  when  the 
news  of  the  assassination  came,  I  thought  myself 
there  *d  be  trouble.  Northern  men  gathered, 
looked  ugly,  talked  about  cleaning  out  some  of 
the  saloons  where  the  Southerners  in  previous 
days  most  did  congregate  and  speechify,  and,  on 
the  whole,  there  was  a  night  or  two  there  that 
made  a  man  want  to  sleep  with  his  pistol  even  a 
little  nearer  than  usual.  But  Alf  Escott,  sir,  just 
because  he  was  the  fiercest  Northerner  in  the  whole 
place,  saved  the  peace  of  that  town.  When  peo- 
ple knew  he  was  to  talk,  they  came  together,  men 
of  all  sorts,  Southern  and  Northern,  armed  and 
unarmed,  roughs  and  decent  men,  all  in  a  jumble. 
I  thought  I  *d  seen  pretty  mixed  crowds  in  my 
life ;  but  that  one  beat  'em  all.  *  Boys,'  I  said 
to  some  of  the  fellows  near  me,  *  there 's  bound 
to  be  trouble.  The  Northern  men  here,'  I  said, 
*  want  blood,  some  of  'em,  —  I  don't,  —  and  Alf 
Escott  's  the  man  to  make  nobody  feel  less  like  a 
fight  He 's  simply  boiling,  himself,'  I  said.  Well, 
for  my  part,  I  was  as  patriotic  as  any  man,  but  I 
had  some  vested  interests  in  that  town  just  then, 
and  it  seemed  to  me  tolerable  plain  that  the  war 
WHS  over,  and  that  we  who  had  n't  fought  before, 
out  on  this  coast,  would  be  ill-advised  to  begin 
the  fight  for  the  first  time  then  and  there.  I 
feared  Alf  Escott's  high  temper.  I  was  sorry 
he  'd  been  called  on  to  speak.  Well,  that  oration 
was  the  greatest  surprise  I  ever  had.  It  did  n't 
make  any  patriot  feel  leM  wrathful,  leM  stem,  Icee 
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intolerant  towards  trca<on,  nor  less  manly  in 
way,  oven  tlioii^li  it  did  make  many  a  man  slied 
tcATS.  But  it  did  make  those  fire-eaters  there 
liiing  their  lien<U  for  very  shame  of  Bome  of  th«i' 
speeches  of  rfcent  tini«B.  But  all  that  was  n't  the 
important  tiling  nliout  it.  The  important  thing 
wna  that  it  mtide  every  man  so  oppressed  with  tlio 
bigness  of  tho  itisues  of  tliat  hour,  with  the  awful 
dangers  of  the  future  for  tlie  country,  and  with 
the  great  work  ^poA  citizens  would  have  to  do  to 
kvep  the  country's  peace,  uow  we  hiid  conquered, 
that,  I  tell  you.  we  simply  buried  all  our  petty 
iqanhbling  in  sometliing  very  much  deeper.  We 
went  aw»y  from  ttut  phice  sober  men, —  all  of  us. 
Northern  or  Southern.  Wo  felt  as  if  wo  all 
alike  had  a  country  to  look  out  for,  now  the  war 
was  done.  There  wasn't  a  pislol  fired  in  town 
tlint  night,  —  n  very  exceptional  thing,  sir,  in  just 
thiit  cnnip  at  that  moment." 

Toxvards  tlie  cud  of  this  description,  Alonzo 
had  liecomc  very  earnest  in  manner.  Ho  leaned 
forward  and  gestured  <-mphatically,  while  his  grent 
fiinc  grev»  stiTnly  excited.  He  now  leaned  buck 
and  sighed  again,  and  then  once  more  straiglitcning 
himBclf.  went  on  ;  "  I  've  often  wondered  just  how 
Alf  Escott  made  that  speech.  Sam  I'addington, 
wlmm  I  w.ns  afterwards  telling  about  the  matter, 
assured  me  that  we  fellows  must  have  got  hungry 
in  the  sage-brush  for  some  gooil  talking,  and  so  our 
ap]>etite  was  the  making  of  AU  Escott's  speech. 
But  I  know  better.  I  hadn't  been  in  the  mines 
that  time  more  than  six  weeks.   That  visit  of  1865 
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was  my  last  and  my  only  thoroughly  unlucky  vitit 
to  the  wilder  regions  of  Nevada.  I  left  for  Virginia 
City,  and  so  for  home«  two  weeks  later.  So  there 
was  no  illusion  in  ray  mind.  I  siraply  never  Keard 
a  better  talk  of  a  plain  man  to  plain  men  than 
that  one.  Alf  Escott  himself  could  n*t  aoooont 
for  it  afterwards.  He  was  always  a  good  speaker ; 
but  that  time  be  clean  outdid  himself.  He  could 
only  say,  in  explanation,  that  when  Abe  Linooln 
was  dead  he  felt  as  if  his  own  father  was  gone, 
so  that  he  was  full  of  wonder  that  day,  as  it  were, 
how  the  country  could  live  without  its  father. 
Escott  said,  later,  he  hardly  thought  of  the  boys 
as  he  spoke,  o*  nether  they  had  pistols  or  not. 
He  was  just  fc  '.ling  desolate,  so  to  speak,  and  hia 
heart  was  full,  and  he  wanted  every  man  to  be  a 
good  citizen,  and  pull  all  together,  and  get  the 
country  out  of  the  accursed  mire  of  thoee  days 
somehow.  And  that,  he  said,  was  all  he  knew 
about  the  speech.**  Alonzo  s  raanner  was  more 
quiet  now,  and  he  stopped,  with  a  very  melan« 
choly  sigh.  *♦  Well,"  ho  added,  **  that  ^s  long,  Umg 
ago.**  His  great  body  sank  back  again  in  the  chair, 
his  eyes  looked  far  off  and  sad,  and  his  big  hands 
and  arms,  which  always  followed  his  conrersation 
with  usually  vague  but  often  rigorous  gestures, 
rested  now  close  at  his  sides. 

^  Oh,  father,*'  interposed  Margaret  at  onoe, 
^  now  you  *ve  begun  on  those  days  in  Nevada,  yon 
must  surely  tell  Mr.  Harold  that  story,  —  I  never 
heard  it  from  your  own  lips,  or  got  it  at  all 
straight,  —  that  story  about  some  Indian  fight 
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you  were  in  with  Alt  Escott.,  That  happened 
long  before  the  Lincoln  speech,  —  away  back  bo- 
foro  the  war." 

AloQzo  laughed,  a  great,  hearty  Uiigb,  that  had 
>  ring  of  splendid  strength  and  courage  in  it. 
"Well,  well,  our  Indian  fight,  —  aa  if  I  hadn't 
been  thinking  of  that  all  night,  so  to  Hpetik.  It 
waa  an  inglorious  afTiur.  Mr.  tinrold,  to  express 
myself  without  any  circumlocution  and  in  tha 
plainest  language.  —  an  inglorious  affair  for  all  but 
Alf  Escott  and  one  or  two  others.  I  'm  rather 
ashamed  to  speak  of  it.  We  met  the  enemy,  and 
we  were  most  decisively  and  artistically  wiped 
out,  if  you  'II  allow  the  expression.  I  never  felt 
«0  well  whipped  in  all  my  days.  But  the  profea- 
Bor,  —  well,  he  bad  to  run,  too,  or  at  least  his 
mule  had  to  run,  and  he  stayed  aboard,  sir,  with 
bis  usual  tenncity,  —  or  pertinacity ;  I  don't  kno\r 
which  is  the  right  word.  But  it  was  no  disgrace 
to  him  personally  that  lie  had  to  run.  I  never 
was  in  such  a  Btami>ede  before  or  since.  And  Alf 
Escott  kept  that  nmle'if  nose  to  the  foe  so  long  aa 
any  power,  under  Divine  Providence,  could  have 
done  it.  He  was  the  hero  of  the  occasion,  —  not 
the  mule,  I  mean,  but  Escott.  Yet  surely,  Mr. 
tiarold,  you  know  iibout  the  story  of  the  great 
battle  near  Pyramid  Lake,  don't  you,  in  the  spring 
of 'CO?" 

"  I  'm  as  unhistorical  there,  Mr.  Eldon,  I  regret 
to  say,  as  in  any  other  respect.  I  know  there  was 
some  such  affuir,  but  I  haven't  any  notion  what 
really  happeoed,  or  how.     I  was  only  a  boy  then. 
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you  know,  and  had  but  just  arrived  here  in  C^ali- 
fornia  with  my  widowed  mother.  I  very  much 
wish  I  could  hear  about  the  incident  from  you/' 

^  Well,  well,  I  think  I  must  tell  you,  theD*  8ome> 
thing  about  that  battle  of  Pyramid  Lake,  as  some 
of  us  called  it.  Some  called  it  the  battle  of  Big 
Meadows.  But  you,  Margaret,  didn't  yoa  erer 
hear  about  it  from  me  ?  " 

'^  No ;  Tom  once  tried  to  tell  me,  long  ago.  Bat 
he  was  always  poor  at  a  story,  and  I  think  he  was 
only  trying  to  excite  my  curiosity  about  this  one. 
Yes,  father,  you  must  surely  describe  the  battle." 

**  I  laugh  very  easily  over  it  now,  you  see,  Mar- 
garet. I  didn't  laugh  then,  I  can  tell  yon;  and 
in  fact  it  was  a  very  tragic  affair,  if  I  may  be 
allowed  the  expression.  Many  a  good  man  bit 
the  dust  that  day,  and  many  a  wife  mourned  some- 
where in  California,  or  in  the  East,  for  the  hus- 
band that  never  came  back.  I  should  n't  be  here 
now  myself,  I  suppose,  if  Alf  Elscott  had  be^Q  lees 
cool." 

'*  What,  father !  *'  said  Margaret,  her  eyes  look- 
ing large  and  her  face  very  eager,  **  did  he  actually 
save  your  life  that  day  ?  " 

*'  He  never  would  admit  himself,  Margaret,  that 
he  did  so,"  replied  Alonzo,  plainly  on  the  defen- 
sive. **  It  was  n*t  exactly  a  clear,  out-and-out, 
single-handed  saving  of  my  Iife,as  you  II  see  when 
I  tell  of  it.  Alf  Elscott  was  engaged  at  the  mo* 
ment  in  saving  the  life  of  another  man,  and  id 
that  he  only  partly  succeeded.  But  his  cool  stand 
was  what  enabled  me  to  save  my  own.    Perhaps  ^ 
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—  Aluiizo  grew  more  and  more  iineaay  as  ho  wtnt 
on —  "  joa  '11  say  that  V  drawing  it  rHtber  fine,  but 
wait  till  you  hear  the  fucUi.  You  must  remember 
that  at  such  a.  momirnt  a  man's  life's  rather  a 
tnixed-u))  aflatr,  iiiiyhuw ;  and  it  is  n't  always  eiuiy 
to  say  just  who  did  this  or  that.  But  no  matter, 
^ there  isn't  the  l(>aat  doubt  but  Alf  Escott  was 
behaving  very  creditably  on  that  occasion.  And 
the  deed  was  worthy  o(  him.  But  to  begin  my 
tulo  with  what  led  me  over  to  Wnshoe.  Fur  that 
mu  Atf  Kscoli'n  doing,  too. 

"I  didn't  hear  much  about  the  great  new 
discoveries  in  Virginia,  Mr.  Harold,  until  near 
Christmas  of  18o9,  1  hadn't  jiaid  much  atlen- 
tioa  to  Uie  k^iovU.  Thi^ii,  however,  AU  EucoU 
wrote  me  a  very  warm  letter.  We  'd  always  been, 
barring  a  few  tifTs  splendid  friends  up  to  that 
date.  He  had  vanished,  in  his  odd  way,  some  time 
during  the  nutmnii.  and  I  bad  n't  known  wltere 
lie  was.  Now  he  wrote  me  to  say  that  he  was  the 
author  of  certain  letters  about  the  new  mines 
which  were  jiiat  then  appearing  in  one  of  the  city 
papers.  He  assured  me  that  the  whole  thing 
meant  business,  and  that  I  'd  better  go.  I  laughed 
at  first  at  the  notion  of  Alf  Escott  setting  up  as 
a  judge  of  silver  mines.  —  he  who'd  liave  been 
capable  of  discovering  silver  ore  up  in  your  little 
cafion  among  the  hills  yonder,  Margaret,  if  he'd 
been  told  beforehand  that  there  was  any  there.  No 
matter,  however ;  bis  letters  grew  only  warmer  as 
the  winter  over  Ix-yond  the  mountains  grew  colder, 
•o  that  at  last  I  became  convinced  tliat  there  must 
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be  something  in  it  all.  I  resolved  to  go  and  aee, 
as  there  chanced  to  be  a  little  lull  in  my  affairs 
just  then.  Accordingly,  at  the  first  f»ur  chance,  I 
set  out  in  the  early  spring  of  *60.  I  formed  one 
of  a  little  party  of  adventurers,  who  fought  their 
way  on  mules  through  from  Placerville  to  Genoa, 
against  much  snow  and  some  pretty  bad  roads.  I  *d 
then  already  been  faring  sumptuously  so  long  that 
this  rough  life,  full  though  it  was  of  reminders 
of  the  early  days  before  '50,  was  rather  hard  on 
me.  Sam  Paddington,  who  was  in  the  party,  Mr. 
Harold,  was  the  tamest-looking  cuss,  if  you  11 
allow  the  expression,  that  I  *ve  ever  seen,  the 
night  we  reached  Strawberry  Valley.  I  think  I 
bore  it  better  than  Sam  did;  but  that  evening, 
when  he  looked  up  towards  the  summit  ahead  of 
us,  and  back  again  into  the  place  where  we  were 
to  pass  the  night,  Sam  had  a  sense,  I  guess,  that 
he  Lidn't  lost  any  silver  mines.  How  we  did 
make  fun  of  Sam  Paddington  that  night,— -we 
who  could  bear  our  salt  pork  and  flapjacks  at 
Berry's  only  the  weest  trifle  better  than  Sam  him« 
self  I  Sam  was  wishing  that  we*d  depended  on 
the  stage,  though  that,  I  take  it,  would  n*t  have 
done  us  much  good  just  at  that  season.'* 

As  Alonzo  wandered  further  on  in  his  reminis- 
cences, Harold  observed  that  he  dropped  for  the 
most  part  a  certain  formality  of  tone  and  accent 
that  he  had  at  first  assumed.  He  spoke  energe^ 
ically  and  rapidly.  There  was,  however,  still  the 
same  contrast,  which  had  at  first  so  attracted  Har* 
old*s  attention,  between  Eldou*s  other  strong  and 
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expreuive  fenturon  and  liisweak  and  almost  timid 
eyes.  Even  in  tlie  moments  of  Iiis  greatest  em- 
phwtis  tlicy  loolced,  by  comparison  with  the  rest 
of  iiis  fuce,  gentle  and  weary. 

"The  day  after  leaving  Strawberry,"  Alonzo 
went  on,  addressing  himself  now  mainly  to  Har* 
old,  as  if  the  story  could  interest  only  a  man, 
"was  trying  enough,  I  can  tell  you.  The  eummit 
wait  some  eight  or  nine  miles  from  Berry's,  and 
it  was  a  hard  [mil.  Tli«  road  was  abominable 
in  the  afU'rnoon,  liecnnse  then  the  winter  snow, 
which  was  still  deep,  would  soften.  Even  breatb* 
ing  the  Cne  mountain  air  could  n't  atone  for  it 
sll,  and  when  we  reached  the  summit  itself,  and 
looked  back  over  those  endless  stretches  of  forest 
to  the  westward,  and  then  norihivAnls  down  into 
the  magnificent  valley  of  Lake  Talioe  (or  Bigler* 
iis  we  called  it  then),  we  were  still  quite  comfort- 
less. 'Sam,'  I  said  to  Paddington,  'I'm  with 
you  in  heart  now.  Sixteen  years  have  I  fought 
to  help  to  make  the  wilderness  and  the  solitary 
place  to  rejoice  and  to  blossom  like  the  rose,  down 
there  by  the' great  b.iy;  and  now  here  I've  coma 
out  like  a  fool  into  these  heaps  of  granite  and 
pine-trees  and  slush,  to  hunt  for  more  wilder- 
nessc'S.     I  'm  sick  of  wildernesses.' 

"  But  we  went  on,  though,  down  into  the  great 
valleys  again,  into  the  mud  and  misery,  our  eyes 
sore  with  the  white  snow,  the  skin  burned  off  our 
faces  by  the  rellcctiou  of  the  sun-rays,  our  mulea 
exhausted  by  the  rwuli.  I  well  remember  the 
horror*  we  hod  passed  through  by  the  time  we 
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bad  reached  the  head  of  Carson  Cafion,  a  place 

bad  enough  in   itself.      No  matter;  we  reached 

Genoa,  and  I  was  a  sick  man  for  at  least  two 

hours  there,  —  a  thing  which  hadn't  happened  to 

nie  since  the  summer  of  *48»  when  I  took  the 

Sacramento  Valley  fever.    My  ill  turn  at  Genoa 

frightened  me,  of  course,  much  worse  than  it  hart 

me.     I  remember  how  delighted  I  was,  when,  all 

of  a  sudden,  Alf  Escott  walked  in.     He  bad  come 

over  from  Virginia  City  especially  to  meet  me. 

A  man  is  a  little  gushing,  you  know,  when  he*s 

sick.     I  was  simply  overjoyed.     We  shook  bands 

as  if  we  were  brothers.**    Alonzo*s  Toice  trembled  \ 

a  little,  but  he  looked  again  towards  the  bay»  and^ 

recovering  his  courage,  went  on. 

^^  I  had  been  puzzled,  before  I  started,  by  the 

conflicting  reports  about  the  country.    I  was  soon 

a  hundred  fold  more  perplexed.     In  fact,  nobody 

knew  anything  as  yet  concerning  that  region. 

Everybody   spoke   as   his   mood   prompted   him. 

Numbera  of  poor  devils  had  come  over,  expecting 

fortunes  for  nothing.     But  Washoe  was  the  worst 

of  places  for  a  poor  man.     Before  long,  however, 

for  my  own  part,  I  began  to  find  my  wits,  in  the 

midst  of  all  these  conflicting  rumors,  and  I  set 

about  examining  into  the  evidences,  on  business 

principles.     Alf  Escott,  of  course,  was  leader  on 

the  favorable  side   of  the  discussion.      Nothing 

frightened  him  ;  he  knew  of  everything  tliat  was 

good.      But  there  were  discouragements  enough. 

The  Indians  of  the  region  were  as  mad  as  hometSi 

and  very  hungry.    Their  pine-treeS|  whose  nnts 

u 
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they  ate,  were  being  cut  down.  They  were  losing 
their  stock,  Bomehow,  also.  Tlicy  stole  whnt  they 
could  [roni  the  miiicra,  and  occasionally  murdered. 
Meanwhile,  there  were  disputes  among  the  mi' 
nen  in  all  dhections  about  the  ownership  of 
claims;  and  there  was  much  talk  of  blood  among 
the  disputants.  This  was  at  the  end  of  April. 
But  just  at  the  beginning  of  Alay,  all  of  a  sudden, 
one  day,  the  wildest  news  came  in  from  the  Car- 
ion.  A  man  named  Williams  had  appeared  nt 
Bucklands,  down  near  the  Bend,  and  had  siiiii  that 
his  two  brothers  and  five  other  men  had  been 
killed  by  Piutesat  the  so-called  Williams  Station. 
Tlie  poor  fellow  himself  had  fled  as  he  could.  I 
lemember  the  date  when  the  news  came  to  Vir- 
ginia, Tuesday,  May  Rlh,  becnu.ie  that  was  the  very 
day  when  the  firat  despatch  got  across  the  con- 
tinent, by  Pony  Express,  to  tell  us  of  the  result  of 
the  great  Heenan-Siijers  prize-fight  in  England, 
about  which  we  all  talked  no  much  in  those  days. 
We'd  been  betting  on  the  Benicta  Boy  like  mad. 
Hotrever,  with  the  news  about  the  Williams  Sta- 
tion massacre  came  also  the  wildest  rumors  as  to 
what  would  happen  next;  and  every  good  citizen 
who  had  a  rifle  was  c;dled  upon  to  volunteer  for 
the  defense  of  the  settlements.  Rangers  were 
to  be  organized  to  warn  prospectors  and  others 
throughout  the  Carson  Vidlej- ;  a  detachment  was 
to  be  sent  at  onco  to  defend  Bucklands,  which  wna 
said  to  be  in  immediate  danger  of  an  attack;  and 
a  large  force  was  to  be  sent  to  pursue  the  Indiana, 
**  Uow  unfouaded  nearly  all  the  rumon  wen  I 
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hardly  need  say.  The  *  massacre/  as  they  called 
it,  at  Williams  Station  had  simply  been  the  oat- 
come  of  a  private  qoarrel  with  the  Indians  about 
the  use  of  stock-pastures;  the  party  of  Indians 
who  committed  the  murders  had  fled  northwards 
to  Pyramid  Lake,  offering  no  sort  of  Tiolence  to 
anybody  else  by  the  way,  though  they  had  oppor* 
tunities  in  plenty ;  and  in  fact  the  whole  countrj, 
save  for  our  flurry,  was  at  that  moment  in  perfect 
peace. 

^^But  it*s  easy  to  be  wise  now.  Just  then  we 
believed  what  we  heard,  and  the  cost  of  rifles 
went  up.  We  even  forgot  the  fate  of  our  bets  on 
Heenan,  and  said  nothing  about  the  international 
match.  We  only  said,  ^This  thing's  got  to  be 
stopped,  and  we  *re  the  men  to  stop  it.*  We  had 
public  meetings,  organized  rifle  companies  in  short 
order,  and  prepared  our  blankets  and  our  mules 
for  an  outing  in  the  sage-brush.  So  at  least  some 
of  us  did.  There  was,  to  be  sure,  a  greater  dearth 
of  able-bodied  men  in  Virginia  City  that  night 
than  one  would  have  suspected  beforehand.  The 
bad  water  of  that  region,  and  what  not,  seero^ 
to  claim  an  extraordiuiury  number  of  victims,  all 
of  a  sudden.  Those  of  us,  though,  who  remained 
in  good  health  and  could  find  arms  were  bosy 
enough.  I  remember  how  Sam  Paddington  be* 
came  all  of  a  sudden  very  philosophical.  '  What  *s 
the  use,  Eldon  ? '  he  insisted.  *  There  are  plenty 
of  men  here  to  defend  the  settlements.  I  *vs  no 
concern  in  the  Virginia  mines,  after  alL  What  u 
a  good  citixen's  duty,  anyhow  7    It  *s  to  mind  his 
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business,  is D*t  it?  Now,  my  business  is  in  Siin 
Francisco,  where  my  heart  is,  too.  For  tliero  Are 
my  wife  and  my  innocent  babes  I  1  'm  not  tlie  man 
to  sacrifice  my  life  on  a  merp,  so  to  say,  pleasure- 
tour,  where  no  business  is  concerned.'  Tlint  was 
Sam  Paddington's  view.  And  I  remember  tlie 
pnrticiilar  fits  Unit  Alf  Escott  thereupon  gave  him. 
Atfs  blood  was  np ;  and  Lord  ! "  ( Alonzo's  voice 
sssumed  a  tone  of  reproachful  awe.)  "how  that 
professor  can  swvar,  Mr.  Harold,  when  ho'e,  if  I 
mny  s;\y  so,  incensed,  sir! 

"Next  day  we  set  out.  Sam  Paddington  had 
to  go  along,  too.  And  what  followed  until  the 
figlit  of  Saturday  needs  no  long  »tory.  Wc  found 
thi)  boilies  of  some  of  the  murdered  men,  and  even 
once  held  an  impromptu  coroner's  inquest  in  the 
sage-brush,  electing  our  coroner  on  the  spot.  It 
was  a  grim  and  dt'sohite  scene  there  in  the  desert, 
Margaret.  The  cliief  trouble  with  the  inquest 
was  the  entire  and  absolute  lack  of  witnesses  to 
the  murder.  Itnt  that  did  n't  much  affect  ua. 
We  could  at  least  argue  over  the  remains;  and 
we  did,  and  looked  at  the  trucks  of  horses  and 
men  —  and  coyotes  —  thereabouts.  The  Terdict, 
I  remember,  was  that  those  deceased  had  oome  to 
their  dentil  by  the  act  of  God  and  cei'tain  Piutea, 
all  to  the  jury  unknown,  but  which  we  hoped  to 
find  out  more  about,  pretty  soon,  so  help  us  God; 
Amen. 

"Thereupon  we  struck  the  trail  of  those  Indians, 
and  followed  it  over  from  the  banks  of  the  Carton 
to  the  Tnickee.     I  remember  well  Ike  wind  o*' 
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nights,  and  how  it  chilled  and  plagued  us.  The 
dust  blew  till  it  hid  the  stars.  In  the  morning 
the  whole  camp  would  look  as  seedy  as  that  un- 
^  canny  ruined  old  Nevada  landscape  itself.  As  for 
Sam  Paddington,  the  first  night  out  he  got  to 
making  speeches  to  the  boys,  and  that  gave  his 
philosophy  another  turn.  He  was  as  courageous 
now  as  any  man  in  the  crowd.  And  as  he  got 
plenty  of  whiskey,  be  seemed  to  like  roughing  it 
pretty  well. 

*^  Well,  at  our  best,  we  seemed  on  the  whole  to 
be  no  very  martial  crowd,  and  I  said  to  EscQtt 
'  that  if  the  Indians  happened  to  stand  still  and 
fire  on  us,  when  we  met  them,  they  *d  doubtless 
thin  our  ranks  in  more  ways  than  one.  I  waited 
with  some  curiosity,  I  confess,  to  see  what  Escott 
would  do  in  a  pinch.  He  had  had  even  less  sol- 
dierly experience  than  myself.  But  he  did  n*t 
boast  any  about  this  topic,  so  I  had  confidence 
in  him. 

^  About  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  Satur- 
day we  came  up  with  the  Indians.  It  was  a  wild 
place,  and  I  doubt  if  many  of  us  knew  much,  just 
then,  about  the  country  near  Pyramid  Lake.  It 
was  n't  so  very  far  from  wh^re  Wadsworth*s  now 
is,  on  the  railroad.  The  Indians  seemed  to  have 
posted  themselves  on  a  side-hill  by  the  entrance 
to  a  canon,  and  as  we  went  along  through  the 
Truckee  meadows  we  spied  them  on  our  right.  It 
was  now  Indians  on  one  side  and  the  Truckee  oq 
the  other.  There  was  some  brush  and  timber  dote 
by  the  river,  but  the  barren  hills  beyond  the  mead- 
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owl  looked  like  the  curse  of  God,  air.  I  notk-ed  a 
certain  uusteadinesa  iibout  ihn  command,  —  we 
were  somonliero  near  one  liunditd  strong,  nnd 
hud  nil  along  been  riding  in  »  mtlier  irregular 
onlor,  —  and  lis  we  watclicd  ttie  movemenU  of 
such  Piutes  as  were  to  be  seen  I  v.\\t\  to  Alf  and 
to  tbe  others  of  our  own  immcdiato  [iiirty,  '  Look 
here,  bova,  there  itre  .ibout  a  hundred  great  he* 
roes  on  our  side  just  now,  not  including  tbe  mules 
and  mustangs,  but  to  tny  mind  just  about  three 
fourths  of  us  are  going  to  hnve  special  business  \a 
Virginia  City  before  long.  So  wo  of  this  party 
must  stand  close  together,  boys,  and  go  into  the 
fight  side  by  side,  so 's  not  to  lose  one  iinotbcr  if 
tliere's  a  stam[>ede.'  You  can  sec  from  what  I  say 
tliHt  the  organizntiou  of  liiis  whole  command  was 
a  little  uncertain.  We  h:td  an  elected  major  and 
other  ulTicers  ;  but  we  had  n't  li:id  much  time  to 
drill,  and  it  was  a  lo<i3-up  whether  the  major's 
commands  would  be  olieyed  oi'  not. 

"  Well,  the  first  iile;i  was  that  we  should  dis- 
mount, leave  our  animals  by  the  river,  in  the  little 
beltof  timber  there,  under  a  guard,  form  aline,  and 
march  up  the  hill,  after  the  I'iutes.  But  the  men 
in  general  obj<'cted  to  tlinc  The  Indians  were 
mounted,  they  said,  and  it  would  be  a  long  stretch 
up  the  hill  on  foot.  Why  leave  our  beasts?  We'd 
better  charge  mounted.  80,  mounted  as  we  worSi 
we  began  to  make  the  best  lino  we  could  pre- 
paratory to  going  up.  Sam  I'addington,  by  dint 
of  much  persuasion,  sir,  rode  just  to  the  right  of 
me,  and  Escott  was  beyond  him.     On  my  l«ft  was 
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a  man  of  oar  party  named  Moleswortb,  and  then 
a  young  fellow  called  Bolton.  Theae  two  were 
old  acquaintances  of  ours.  Tbe  rest  of  my  own 
party  were  to  the  right  of  Escott.  A  good  many 
of  the  hundred  heroes  saw  fit  to  get  into  a  second, 
or  into  a  third,  or  fourth,  or  some  other  rank  b^ 
hind  us ;  and  some  had  already  dismounted,  I 
believe,  and  were  eagerly  examining  tbe  thick* 
ness  of  the  Truckee  Rirer  trees.  I  suppose  they 
were  planning  in  their  minds  to  cat  down  the 
timber  thereabouts  some  day. 

*^The  front  line  was  some  time  in  forming. 
*  Now,  boys,*  said  the  major,  at  length,  *  the  foe  is 
up  there.  Remember  the  murdered  men,  and 
don't  let  *8  flinch.  We  Ve  got  a  sure  thing,  unless 
they  run  too  fast  for  us  to  catch  *em.  Wait  till 
I  give  the  word.*  We  waited  a  Httle,  while  the 
major  was  trying  to  get  some  sort  of  arrangement 
established  amongst  the  heroes  in  the  rear  ranks. 
He  found,  however,  that  back  there  there  were 
soon  about  as  many  ranks  as  heroes ;  so  he  gare 
it  up.  *  Damn  you,  then !  *  said  he  to  the  rear 
guard,  *  charge  in  any  order  you  like,  but  see  to 
it  you  don*t  miss  the  way,  and  ride  back  to  tbe 
Carson.*  Everybody  laughed.  *  Sam,*  said  I  to 
Paddington,  ^  what  *s  the  matter  with  Virginia 
City  whiskey  ?  It  don*t  seem  to  give  your  face  as 
fine  a  color  as  usual  Cheer  up,  my  man,  we  *11 
all  stand  by  and  see  you  decently  buried ;  never 
you  fear.*  I  was  a  little  vainglorious,  Tve  no 
doubt,  because  of  my  martial  experiences  with 
Frdmont.     Escott  sat  on  his  mule,  as  grim  as  a 
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jndgA ;  bat  Sam  spoke  up  of  a  sudden  vitb  joy- 
ous exciU-miMit:  'See  there  I '  said  he;  'they're 
waving  u  white  tisg  I '  And,  to  be  sure,  ono  In- 
dian, high  up  on  Ibv  hill,  wiik  waving  somelhiiig 
or  other  lightish  looking.  '  Hang  their  whita 
fliigii!'  said  one  of  the  boys;  'they  did  ti't  ware 
any  white  fiiigs  to  the  fellows  they  murdt'rrd.' 
And  HS  the  mnjor  tiinied  to  look  very  carefully  at 
the  Indian,  a  general  murmur  ran  through  the 
front  rank.  The  rear  rank  probably  felt  about 
the  matter  more  like  Sam  Paddingtoii  himself. 

"Just  then,  though,  one  man  spoke  up  that 
bad  a  telescope  rifle.  He  M  been  looking  through 
it,  and  he  huUI  that  the  thing  wasn't  any  whit« 
fl.ig  at  all,  but  a  pulish.'d  b:.tt1e-axe.  The  Indian 
was  giving  signals  to  the  others,  he  said.  So  the 
telescope -rifle  nas  passed  round  a  little,  and  the 
major  looked  through,  and  said  nothing;  and  I 
looked  through,  and  said  battle-axe;  and  yet  an- 
other man  caih'd  it  an  odd  sort  of  a  spear.  But 
Sam  Paddiiigton,  for  his  life,  couldn't  make  out 
anything  but  white  flag.  He  believes  to  this  day 
that  it  was  one. 

"But  now,  of  a  sudden,  as  we  talked.  Moles- 
worth,  beside  me,  could  n't  stiind  the  thing  any 
longer,  and  he  called  out,  '  Damn  it  I '  (ratiier  ill- 
humoredly,  as  appeared  to  me,  Mr.  Harold,)  and 
he  raised  his  rifle  and  fired  point-blank  at  the 
Indian  in  question.  It  was  too  long  a  range,  of 
course,  but  the  shot  did  the  business  for  us. 
For  thereupon  there  was  shouting,  and  there  came 
more  shots  and  a  general  outcry  ;  and  some  of  tha 
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roules  began  to  get  unruly,  and  two  or  three  of 
the  mustangs  near  me  reared  and  plunged ;  and 
somebody  —  I  don*t  know  if  it  was  the  major  or 
not  —  gave  the  word,  or  what  sounded  like  it;  and 
there  was  dust,  and  the  crushing  of  8age4>ru8h  un- 
der foot,  and  I  saw  some  horses  stumbling,  —and 
so  tliere  we  of  the  front  rank  were,  all  charging 
together,  in  an  irregular  sort  of  line,  across  the 
level  and  up  the  barren  hillside. 

**  The  Indians  fired,  but  then  gave  way.  I  don*t 
think  we  lost  a  man  as  we  first  charged  up  thehilL 
The  little  cailon  was  on  our  left  We  bad  got  well 
up  in  our  pursuit,  when,  of  a  sudden,  crack !  crack  I 
it  went  from  our  left  The  major  called  a  halt. 
We  turned  to  look,  and  we  saw  two  most  remark^ 
able  facts.  The  first  was  that  there  were  only  about 
thirty  of  us  there  together,  some  seventy  or  eighty 
of  the  command  being  engaged  in  the  care  of  their 
animals,  sir,  down  in  the  timber  by  the  river.  That 
Wits  n*t  wholly  unexpected,  but  it  was  a  little  cool- 
ing to  our  ardor  to  sit  there  now  on  our  panting 
beasts  and  see  it.  The  other  fact,  however,  was 
an  offset,  and  warmed  up  our  enthusiasm  again 
a  little ;  for,  on  the  left  of  our  line  of  attack, 
just  coming  over  the  brow  of  the  barren  hill  to 
the  northwards,  beyond  the  narrow  little  cafion, 
were  some  two  or  three  hundred  Indians,  sir, 
mostly  on  foot.  The  Indians  weren't  so  well 
mounted  in  that  fight  as  they  *d  have  liked  to  be, 
I  suppose.  But  these  fellows,  who  had  been  qui* 
etly  hidden  there  when  we  first  charged,  had  now 
oome  over  the  hill,  and  were  pouring  in  a  rattling 
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fire,  pretty  well  directed.  Tliey  had  Homo  very 
good  rifles  iimoiig  tliem,  tbose  Piutes,  though  they 
bIho  uned  bowB  mid  nrrowR  later,  when  lliey  got 
withio  ningo  for  thai.  If  they  'd  bad  more  ritles 
»nd  am  muni  Lion,  not  a  man  of  us  who  chnrged 
vould  kuTc  got  out  alive. 

■*  Wt^ll,  we  all  found  out  nov  how  it  feels  to  be 
under  fire.  And  I  think  we  stood  it  pretty  welt. 
AVbo  would  n't,  witvn  there  wiis  but  one  thing  to 
do,  namely,  to  keep  together,  and  to  retreat  to 
the  timber  before  these  fellows,  fulling  on  our 
flank  and  rear,  should  cut  ua  ofl  tdtogether?  The 
major  onWred  the  retreat  at  once,  and  wo  went, 
firing  as  we  coatd,  and  looking  oTer  onr  shoulders 
now  and  then  nt  those  same  yelling  wretches 
whom  we  bad  first  chased,  and  who  bad  now  ral> 
Iie»l  like  coyotes.  The  situation  becnme  momen- 
Lirily  more  ainl  more  embarrassing,  but  we  reached 
the  timber  at  l.ist. 

"And  now  tlio  majar  ordered  us  all  to  dis- 
mount, and  to  stand  firm  in  the  wood  there,  and  to 
fire  away  as  sU-adily  as  possible  on  the  advancing 
foe.  That  was,  in  (act,  phtinly  our  only  chance  to 
keep  tiie  dch-at  from  degenemting  into  the  most 
miserable  of  routs.  For  all  that  could  yet  be 
Been,  we  had  some  chance,  if  we  all  held  our 
ground,  to  turn  the  tables  and  to  bi>at  them  yet ; 
for  when  we  had  once  got  to  the  timber  we  had 
them  at  a  disadvautiige.  They  were  the  attack- 
ing piirty  now,  and  as  so  many  of  ibem  time  on 
foot  n'C  liud  Uur  fair  chaiiuu  to  give  ihcni  hack 
some  of  their  bullets.     By  this  time  we  may  have 
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lost  ('i;;lit  or  trii  men.  I  'in  not  sure  of  the  num- 
ber, though.  I  don't  think  it  could  have  been 
more  than  that,  so  far,  anyhow.  And  700  *d  baTa 
supposed  that  the  reserves,  if  I  may  call  *em  ao, 
whom  we'd  left  behind,  would  hava  uded  by 
their  fire  to  cover  our  retreat  to  the  timber,  and, 
after  this  moment,  would  have  stood  by  us  to  help 
hold  our  position.     But  that  was  not  to  be,  air. 

*^  For  under  those  trees,  when  we  came  in,  there 
was  the  most  hellish  confusion  reigning.  Saddle* 
horses  and  mules,  pack-mules,  rolls  of  blanketi, 
cans,  guns,  ropes,  and  brave  men,  all  in  a  horri- 
ble mess.  The  heroes  of  the  reserves,  if  I  may 
use  the  expression  again,  —  these  heroes  who*d 
mostly  dismounted  to  watch  us,  — were  atnig- 
gling,  fighting  with  one  another  for  the  animala, 
climbing  on  to  the  mules,  getting  knocked  off 
again  by  their  neighbors  or  by  the  tree-branchea, 
and  getting  kicked  freely  by  the  beasts  them- 
selves; they  were  falling  down  pell-mell  among 
their  broken  packs,  among  the  camp-ketdes,  the 
powder-horns,  the  bacon,  the  biscuits,  and  thu 
frying-pans.  It  was  a  sight  to  make  one  prood  of 
being  an  American  citizen  !  But  we  hadn*t  any 
time  for  fooling  or  for  expostulating.  Amid  tlui 
yells,  groans,  curses,  prayers,  commands,  kicks, 
and  so  forth,  sir,  we  who  had  any  trifle  of  oar 
wits  left  us  tried  to  take  turns  holding  oar  beasts 
and  banging  away  at  the  enemy. 

^  They,  fortunately,  did  n*t  charge  home  apon 
us  as  soon  as  they  might  have  done.  They  did  vl% 
really  appreciate  our  helplessness  until,  after  a 
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]iu]e,  the;  saw  the  heroes,  one  by  one,  emerging 
from  the  timber  on  our  right,  and  dashing  off 
wildly  eouthwarda.  Then,  indeed,  the  Indinns 
aaw  onr  game  was  up,  Knd  came  down  on  us  liku 
ft  Wnshoe  zephyr.  I  suppoee  there  were,  now 
that  they  bad  brought  up  all  their  forces,  between 
three  and  five  hundred  of  them  ;  though,  if  you 
ever  find  out  there  were  leas,  1  lake  it  you  'H  8:iy 
I  waa  badly  Beared.  At  any  rate,  they  did  look 
pretty  numerous,  I  must  admit.  80  fur,  wo  of 
the  first  clinrga  hnd  acted  fiiirly  well  together; 
even  Sam  Paddington  had  shown  up  much  better 
than  I  had  expected,  —  at  all  events,  if  you  cum- 
par«  him  with  the  reserves.  But  now  the  major 
himself  saw  there  was  no  more  hope.  With  this 
devilish  p;iiiic  in  the  reur,  and  the  roserves  scat- 
tcring  i\6  fast  as  they  coulil,  and  only  some  fifteen 
or  twenty  men  capal'le  of  pulling  a  trigger,  and 
the  real  charge  at  last  coming  on,  lie  saw  that  the 
old  goose  was  cooked,  it  I  may  use  the  expression. 
'Mount,'  be  Siiid,  'all  of  you,  agiiin,  and  we  'II  re- 
treat together.  We  must  get  back  to  the  p.isa  in 
the  road  before  they  get  there  and  cut  us  off.  But 
keep  fast  together,  boys,  and  use  the  pistols  when 
it  comes  to  close  quarters.'  The  major  himself 
was  as  cool  as  an  iceberg,  though  his  left  hand 
was  bleeding  from  an  ugly  bullet-wound,  and  his 
face  was  all  over  dust  and  blood.  Poor  fellow ! 
be  was  shot  down  and  killed  somewhere  in  the 
dark,  about  an  hour  later. 

"  But  then  came  the  last  and  hardest  tng  of  the 
fight.     Our  animals   had   been   growing   all  the 
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time  worse  and  worse  frightened.  SeTend  of 
them  were  now  hurt  or  killed.  It  was  not  to 
clear  whether  we  coald  all  get  mounted  again. 
A  number  of  the  actual  fighters,  however,  were 
soon  on  their  beasts,  and  called  upon  ns  other 
fellows  to  hurry  up.  The  reserves  had  by  thii 
time  mostly  vanished.  Sam  Paddington^s  mnle 
had  been  shot  dead.  My  own  big  animal  — it 
needed  to  be  big,  of  course  —  had  just  escaped^ 
and  had  run  a  little  way  towards  the  Indiana 
in  its  fright  Molesworth*s  had  started  to  do 
the  same  thing,  when  Molesworth  himself  rushed 
out  a  little  way  in  front  of  the  timber  line  to 
catch  it.  Alf  Escott  had  been  coolly  standing 
and  firing  away  all  the  while.  His  own  beast 
was  tied  to  a  branch  behind  him,  and  was  re- 
markably quiet,  like  himself.  I  did  n't  know  ex- 
actly what  to  do  about  my  beast ;  so,  for  the  time, 
I  simply  stood  by  Alfs  side,  and  loaded  up.  The 
Indians  were  now  coming  on  foot,  with  what  I 
thought  an  awful  noise.  Of  course,  all  this  last 
stage  of  the  thing  takes  much  more  time  to  de- 
scribe than  it  took  to  happen.  Well,  when  Alf 
saw  Molesworth  go  out  in  front,  he  called  to  young 
Bolton,  who  was  still  near,  and  who  was  just 
trying  to  get  on  to  his  own  beast.  ^  Let^s  make 
a  charge  for  the  lost  animals,'  he  said  ;  and  in  an 
instant  they  were  both  in  their  saddles,  dashing 
out  in  front  of  the  timber  line  after  Molesworth 
and  the  beast. 

''  They  closed  on  Molesworth*s  mule,  and  turned 
it  back  to  the  timber ;  but  then  they  seemed  to 
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hesitate  a  moment  tliemselves.  I,  meanwhile, 
hnd  got  in  a  shut  from  my  Oivn  ritlo  for  tlxfir  ben- 
efit, and  Kiif^il  upon  Snm  PudJington's  nQe  for 
ft  Mcond  shot.  lie  was  now  cruucliing  beliind  a 
tree,  and  trying  to  remember  liifi  prayers.  '  Now 
I  lay  me,'  he  was  saying,  or  words  to  that  effect. 
But  Bolton  and  E»colt  hnd  hesitated  because  the 
IndiaUBhitd  by  this  time  friglitcm-d  back  my  mulo, 
too,  which  was  (liL'hing  at  full  speed  towHi-ds  the 
timber  on  our  left.  Bui  jiiat  here,  I  can*t  see 
exactly  how,  about  half  a  dozen  Indians,  who 
wen]  in  advance  of  the  main  body,  came  yelling 
up  from  the  left,  idong  the  front  of  the  tree-line, 
4lriving  my  mule  just  in  udv.ince  of  them.  The 
next  moment  was  tiie  decisive  one. 

"As  Moles  worth's  imimal  cimie  up,  Sam  Piid- 
diiigton  saw  iit  it  ;in  aiiawrr  to  prayer,  spiiiiig  out 
lilio  a  flash,  seiztnl  it,  and  trit.>d  to  jump  on  its 
back.  He  "d  etood  thuigs  as  long  as  ho  could,  poor 
Sam  !  Alolcsworth  was  close  after  the  mute,  too, 
and,  witliout  seeing  Sam,  had  begun  to  get  on 
from  the  other  side.  He  had  one  foot  in  the 
stirrup  when  Sam,  frantic  with  tevrur,  put  up  his 
both  iiniis  over  the  mule's  back,  und  tried  to  push 
Molcsworlh  cifT.  At  that  instant  Escott  was  upon 
Sam,  and,  from  the  back  of  his  own  beast,  knocked 
Sam  almoxt  down  with  a  blow  between  the  eyes. 
Mulesworth  had  lost  his  hold  on  the  saddle,  aud 
Whs  strnggliug  with  the  mule  once  more.  '  You 
dog!'  said  Escott  to  Taddington, ' take  this  mule 
and  be  ofl  nith  you  ; '  and,  with  that,  Escott  flung 
bimself  off  his  own  animal  and  threw  the  bridle  to 
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Paddington,  who  lost  no  time  in  Tanishiog.  Sam 
reached  Virginia  City  somewhat  in  advanoe  of  us, 
I  may  say. 

*^  Escott  snatched  up  his  own  rifle  again  from 
the  ground ;  but  there  was  now  no  time  to  loacL 
Bolton,  Escott,  and  I,  all  three,  thereupon  had  out 
our  pistols,  and  were  cracking  away  at  the  half 
dozen  Indians  just  mentioned,  who  were,  of  oonnev 
much  the  nearest.      Meanwhile,  however,  what 
saved  us  all  had  happened,  namely,  that  our  main 
body,  now  just  about  to  start  off  at  full  speed,  had 
given  one  good  last  volley  to  the  bulk  of  the  charg- 
ing Indians  out  in  front  there,  and  had  checked 
them.     Escott's  stand,  along  with  that  of  Bolton, 
—  they  were  both  excellent   pistol-shots,  —  bad 
knocked  over  two  of  these  nearest  Indians,  and 
scared  the  others  of  the  half  dozen,  who  scattered 
back  into  the  brush.     Meanwhile,  I,  after  firing 
three   or  four   leather   useless   pistol-shots,   bad 
seen  my  own  beast  near  by  again,  had  seized  the 
bridle  as  the  animal  passed,  and  had  managed 
somehow  to  stop  the  cre^iture.    It  is  odd  how  spry 
a  man  is  at  such  a  time.     So  now  Molesworth, 
Bolton,  and  I  had  our  animals,  but  Elsoott*B  was 
gone.     We  all  offered  him  a  ride  behind;  but  he 
refused  us  all  for  fear  of  weighing  us  down.    There 
was  a  little  lull  now,  you  see,  before  the  main 
body  of   the   charging  Indians,   who  were  once 
more  joined  by  mounted  ones  from  behind,  got  up 
courage  to  continue  their  advance. 

^  But  we  four  were  in  a  bad  way.     Our  own 
main  body  had  left.    Oar  trouble  with  our  beeats 
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bad  inad«  <aa  Uie  htst  of  tlie  crowd.  I  doit't  binmfl 
tin  othan  for  going.  There  wns  no  timo  to  Iobo  ; 
uid,  doobtless.,  tliesc  otliere  bnil  n't  wrn  our  fix, 
any  wiy.  But,  of  course,  we  ihree  could  n't  con- 
■cwntioiuljr  Ichtc  Escott.  Luckily,  though,  wo 
lud  n't  to  wub  nny  longer  to  think  how  to  navA 
bim,  for  as  w«  retrent^d  into  the  timber  we  found 
bj  cbuiee  and  without  serious  delay  a  [>oor  bi-ast 
tied  to  a  tree,  and  fmntically  renriu);  nm)  plung- 
ing. That  was  Escott's  chance.  lie  got  on  nftvr 
no  little  truoblo,  nn<I  we  nil  cHcnpod  ;  ICacott  juMt  a 
trifle  the  last  of  uli,  I  admit,  but  ibat  was  n't  our 
fault.  He  wohld  have  it  so.  Just  as  we  were 
getUng  oot  (rf  the  timl>er,  however,  in  r«troat, 
there  came  a  VolI<^y  ftoin  the  Indians,  and  poor 
Molesworth  fell,  all  riddled  with  bultets,  I  got  a 
scmtcli  on  my  forehead  .ia  I  turned  to  look  ;  you 
can  see  the  scar  now,  ju»t  under  the  edge  of  the 
h^tii'  here,  and  a  little  out  on  the  brow.  Escott 
himself  was  rather  badly  wounded  in  the  arm, 
and  Bolton,  too,  was  grazed.  We  stopped  yet  an 
instant,  enough  to  see  that  poor  Molesworth  was 
twice  shot  through  the  head,  as  welt  as  in  the 
body,  and  was  not  even  moving.  Then  we  dashed 
on. 

*'  That  was  an  awful  evening.  The  coming  on 
of  darkness  soon  saved  iis  from  further  pursuiL 
Bolton  and  I  at  the  first  chance  helped  Escott  to 
bind  up  his  arm.  He  was  pretty  faint  with  loss 
of  blood.  But  he  kept  up  bravely  for  ten  or  fif- 
teen miles.  Then  we  overtook  a  party  of  our 
fellow-Gghten  —  not  men  of  the  reserve*.    They 
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had  some  wounded  of  their  own  to  look  after,  and, 
like  ourselveSf  they  did  n*t  want  to  forsake  their 
friends.  It  was  now  about  ten  o'clock  at  night. 
We,  of  the  two  parties,  had  come  pretty  near  fir- 
ing into  each  other  when  we  met,  before  we  made 
out  who  was  who.  After  a  little  parleying,  we 
concluded  that  as  we  had  now  about  a  dozen  fight- 
ing men  altogether,  in  pretty  good  condition,  be- 
sides the  wounded  ones,  we  might  as  well  wait  until 
near  moiiiing,  and  give  the  wounded  men  a  xmL 
For,  as  two  or  three  old  fellows  told  us  who  knew 
the  Piutes  pretty  well,  the  Pyramid  Lake  Indians 
would  be  the  last  to  make  a  yigorous  pursuit  to- 
wards the  settlement,  hard  as  they  'd  fight  when- 
ever they  were  put  into  a  tight  place.  Besides,  as 
was  plain  during  the  fight,  our  thieving  stock- 
raisers,  who  had  made  all  the  trouble,  had  man- 
aged to  deprive  the  Indians  of  most  of  their 
horses.  So  we  went  aside  and  camped,  without 
fire,  and  with  very  little  to  eat,  and  with  only  two 
or  three  swallows  of  water  apiece  to  soften  our 
whiskey.  It  was  a  gloomy  time.  A  little  sleep 
seemed  to  refresh  A  If  Escott  wonderfully  for  the 
moment,  for  he  has  a  splendid  power  of  recovery. 
But  he  could  n*t  be  comforted  for  poor  Moles- 
worth*s  death.  He  seemed  to  think  it  his  own 
fault  I  told  him  that  to  him  and  Bolton  I  owed 
my  life,  and  that  he  had  done  all  he  could  to  savtt 
Molesworth.  But  he  would  n*t  admit  there  was 
anything  in  what  we  said.  We  had  been  delayed 
by  him,  he  said ;  but  that  notion  of  Alf  Escott*s 
was  all  fiddlesticks.     The  whole  delay  was  but  a 
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minntfl,  snd  as  to  tlie  fatal  volley,  we  should  liave 
got  Uiat  an  soon  as  we  came  from  under  cov»,  if 
we  had  been  five  minutes  Boonrr.  Th«  main 
party  weie  baJiy  treated,  as  they  left  cover  in  the 
very  same  way.  Rut  Alf  Escott  never  would 
•peak  of  that  day  iifterwards  with  anything  but 
tbante  and  remorse.  He  could  n't  forgive  himself 
(or  poor  Molesworth. 

"In  the  morning  we  buried  two  men  who'd 
died  (luring  the  night.  Then  we  went  on  slowly, 
quite  unpuraued.  W'e  get  back  to  Virginia  by  the 
morning  of  the  14th.  We  were  surprised  to  find 
what  a  panic  the  place  was  In.  Wo  knew  wo  'd 
been  badly  whippi-d,  and  wo  thought  we  liad  a 
good  notion  what  a  rough  job  it  all  was.  But 
when  we  got  to  Virginia  City  we  beard  that  at 
least  ft  hundred  white  men  had  been  killed,  that 
the  I'iiites  were  three  or  four  thousand  strong,  that 
they  Were  coming  to  wipo  out  Virginia  City  and 
kill  all  the  whites  eimt  of  the  summit,  and  that 
the  militia  had  been  sent  for  to  come  over  from 
California,  several  thous.inil  strong,  to  protect  us. 
We  cussed  nil  that  nonsense,  and  went  to  bed. 
The  next  night  there  was  a  rumor  in  the  town 
that  the  Indinns  were  only  a  mile  or  so  out ;  and 
*Tery  blessed  fool  in  the  place  ran  about  and  yelled 
for  mercy.  We  fellows  that  had  really  fought  for 
it  would  n't  even  leave  our  blankets.  We  knew 
better  than  that.  That  scare,  however,  was  about 
the  last  of  it  for  a  long  time.  Then,  even  the 
heroes  aforesaid  began  to  observe  that  there  were 
n't  ftny  Indians  within  forty  mitea,  that  the  Piate* 
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bad  no  wish  to  come  near  a  settlement,  that  we  *d 
all  made  fools  of  ourselves  by  stambling  into  an 
ambush,  that  the  whole  thing  was  the  outcome  of 
a  stupid  stock-raisers*  quarrel,  and  that  we  *d  sim- 
ply better  wait  until  a  well-organized  force  came 
from  over  the  mountains.  So  we  waited,  and 
after  a  good  while  there  was  another  raid  into  the 
Pyramid  Lake  Region  ;  one  little  party  of  Indians 
stayed  long  enough  this  time  to  get  rather  badly 
hurt,  and  then  the  rest  of  the  tribe  fled  beyond 
pursuit  into  the  Goose  Lake  region.  I  saw  noth- 
ing of  that  next  fight.  Alf  Escott  did  see  it.  He 
went,  and  pulled  through  it  all,  —  his  old  wound 
having  healed,  —  and  came  back  as  discontented 
with  warfare  as  ever.  Chasing  the  Piutes  into 
the  Goose  Lake  mountains  hiid  n*t  done  anything 
for  poor  Molesworth,  whom  Escott  had  n^t  even 
been  able  to  find  and  bury.  The  coyotes  bad 
doubtless  saved  him  the  trouble. 

"  That 's  the  stoiy  of  the  Pyramid  Lake  War, 
sir,  so  far  as  I  can  remember  it.  I  may  have  got 
it  badly  mixed.  I  hope,  Margaret,  you  *11  forgive 
my  rough  style.  It  is  n*t  just  the  story  for  Son* 
day." 

^^But,  father,**  said  Margaret,  after  a  little 
pause,  '^did  n*t  Paddington  and  Escott  have  % 
fearful  quarrel  when  they  met  again  ?  " 

*^  No,  there  you  *re  mistaken,  Margaret.  Escott 
only  quarrels  with  a  man  whom,  if  I  may  say,  he 
somehow  respects.  He  simply  ignored  the  topic 
with  Paddington  thenceforth ;  and  the  two 
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■  mmined  as  they  bad  been.  Ontw,  indeed,  Pad- 
dington  tried  to  tfaank  AM  for  that  loan  of  the 
mole.  But  Alf  turned  on  him  a  littlo  fiercely, 
and  aaked  bim  wbat  be  thought  of  tho  plan  of 
taking  to  the  Pony  Express  Hervice  for  a  living. 
Sam  looked  a  little  theepisii.  and  Alf  said,  '  If 
yoo  ever  mention  Pyramid  I.:iko  or  that  accursed 
mule  to  me  again,  Sam,  yon  U  In;  florry,  not  to  add 
skinned  alive,  so  now  let 's  talk  almuL  Sayera  and 
the  Beoicia  Boy.'  That  was  the  last  reference  to 
the  matter  that  was  ever  miulo  in  poor  AlCi  pres- 
ence by  Sam,  or  by  any  of  us." 

**  How  could  you  ever  have  quarreled  witli  E^ 
eott,  father,  after  that  day  7  " 

"Well,  Margaret,  lie  wus  a  hero  ;  but  I  had 
nothinf;  to  reproach  myself  with.  I  fought,  too, 
while  I  coulil,  that  d.-iy.  And  as  for  our  subse- 
quent quarrels,  they  are  s.-ui  things  to  remember, 
to  be  sure.  It's  strange,  Margaret,"  —  here  El- 
don's  quietly  mclimciioly  manner  returned,  and  be 
seemed  once  more  very  abstracted,  —  "you  don't 
know,  you  women,  how  such  things  come  to  pass 
between  men."  Eldon  paused,  and  then  b^an 
t^ain  very  delibemlely.  "Suppose  now  you  had 
long  cheriBhed  designs,  Margaret,  for  benefiting 
the  public  on  a  consideniblo  scale,  if  you  '11  allow 
me  the  use  of  a  mtber  moderate  expression  ;  sup- 
pose these  designs  were  what  you  looked  forward 
to  as  the  prop  of  your  declining  years,  the  joy  of 
ibe  time  of  life  when  worldly  hopes  and  prospect! 
in  general  wax  a  little  less  conspicuous,  as  it  wer« 
—  a  little  less  omnipresent  in  yoar  tboaghta,  yon 
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perceive.  Well,  Margaret,  let  'a  say  you  *d  been 
dreaming  over  such  things,  in  a  quiet  way,  for  % 
long  time.  Has  n*t  a  hard-worked  man  a  right  to 
bis  dreams  ?  And  my  fancies,  if  I  may  say  so  —  I 
won't  boast — they  were,  to  say  the  least,  innocenti 
I  think.  Here  Providence,  if  you  please  to  call  it 
by  that  name,  has  prospered  me  beyond  the  coa- 
tom  of  men,  and  made  me  a  sharer  in  immenae 
responsibilities.  I  won't  suy  I  've  got  much  joy 
from  them.  It's  been  often  a  hard  life.**  (Har> 
old  biid  begun  by  this  time  to  feel  himself  almost 
an  intruder ;  for  if  Eldon  had  addressed  all  the  tale 
of  the  Indian  fight  to  the  young  man,  he  now  ad- 
dressed this  rather  serious-sounding  confession  to 
Margaret  exclusively,  quite  ignoring  for  the  in- 
stant the  very  existence  of  his  former  paator*a 
son.)  ^  It 's  been  often  a  hard  life ;  and  som^ 
times  the  worst  of  it  has  been  the  eternal  expos- 
ure to  misunderstandings,  enmities,  bickerings,  — 
trifling  things  in  themselves,  but  there  comea  a 
day  when  one  grows  wftiry  of  them.  Well,  I 
don*t  want  to  complain  of  this  at  all.  It*a  iny 
share,  I  suppose,  and,  as  I  said,  I  've  been  pros- 
pered to  pay  me  for  it.  But  now  suppose,  Mar- 
garet, you  stood  in  this  place  of  mine,  and  yoa 
said,  ^  Well,  the  public  won*t  ever  nnderstandt 
or  thank  me  much;  but  that's  not  my  lookout. 
My  business  is  to  do  good  and  shame  the  devil,* 
if  one  may  so  alter  an  old  saying.  Suppose,  with 
this  in  mind,  you  made  your  little  achemea,  and 
you  took  your  little  joy  of  them,  as  a  father  takes 
in  his  own  baby,  you  know,  and  yon  oonaoisn* 
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tionsly  opined,  with  &  rpasonablo  certaioty,  to 
the  tx-st  of  your  knowledge  and  belief,  Margaret, 
tlitit  tlK^iit!  plans  mennt,  not  your  privnte  glory, 
but  tka  welfare  of  tbis  great  and  (^rowing  com- 
munity, llio  advancement  of  human  kifcwledgfl, 
the  cstabliMhmi'nt  of  liiiman  liberty, — yes,  the  ex- 
tension of  the  recognition  thiit  all  men  are  created 
free  and  equal,  and  endowed  with  ccrbkin  inalien- 
able rights.  Y<!s,  suppoM  tliut  yoii  bt-liered  that 
ty  your  plans  you  were  going  to  further  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  the 
cause  of  ciTiliz:ition  on  this  coast,  and  the  better- 
ment of  the  livcM  of  the  youth  of  the  future.  Sup- 
pose it  all  meant  that  to  you,  — what  you  planned, 
I  mean."  Kldon  paused  once  more,  and  drew  a 
long  brealh.  Hi*  tone,  aUhoujjh  mclnnclioly,  had 
never  been,  during  this  confession,  for  an  instant 
merely  complaining,  lie  had  spoken  solemnly 
and  resignedly,  like  a  man  in  the  prt'scnce  of 
great  probh'ins  that  he  must  with  dignity  htment, 
but  cannot  solve.  Maigiiret  looked  endless  sym- 
pathy from  her  deep  eyes,  and  Eldon  resumed:  — 

"These,  theit,  we'll  imagine,  were  your  plans. 
And  now,  we  '11  also  say  you  liad  an  old  friend 
like  Escott,  to  whom  you  felt  somehow  driven  to  ' 
confide  these  plans,  as  they  slowly  and  gradually 
unfolded  themselves  before  your  own  mind.  That, 
Margaret,  would  be  something  like  my  own  case 
in  former  days,  now  gone  forever, 

"  But  you  see  "  (Kldon 's  Yoice  grew  somewhat 
sterner),  "  I  confided  those  plans  again  and  again 
to  Escott,  —  I  doo't  know  why  I  tried  lo  many 
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times,  —  and  alwaj/i  I  met  the  same  scornfully  nn- 
appreciative  reception  from  him.**  Eldon  brought 
his  hands  together  with  a  great  blow  at  always. 
^^  He  bad  no  practical  sense,  you  see ;  he  scorned 
means ;  he  had  no  more  notion  of  the  fitness  of 
things  than  when  he  gave  his  mule  to  that  blob- 
beriiig  fool  of  a  Sam  Paddington  during  the  In- 
dian  fight,  and  then  later  mourned  with  such  com- 
fortless remorse  for  the  instant*8  delay  which,  at 
he  fancied,  had  destroyed  poor  Mole8worth*s  life. 
£scott*8  moral  sense  has  sometimes  such  a  singu- 
lar obliquity.  He  *8  so  tolerant  of  the  vilenesa  of 
wretclies  like  Paddington ;  he  *s  so  inconsiderate 
to  men  like  me.  He  laments  over  every  kind  of 
little  flaw  in  a  public  man*s  conduct,  over  every 
little  concession  to  expediency,  every  little  device 
of  a  sort  without  which,  as  I  assure  you  upon  my 
sacred  honor,  political  and  business  and  even  ao- 
cial  life  would  be  impossible.  And  it  was  that 
bitter  intolerance  that  he  used  to  show  to  roe. 
He  wanted  me  to  live  like  a  perfect  angel.  He 
would  n*t  have  me  make  any  concession  to  bosi* 
ness  or  political  necessity.  At  one  time  this  idea 
just  a  little  overawed  me.  Then  I  saw  my  way 
clearer.  I  told  him  that  if  we  were  to  be  friends 
he  must  let  me  choose  my  own  means,  even  if 
they  involved  some  such  political  or  business  de- 
vices iis  his  over-sensitiveness  would  n*t  approve. 
And  with  that  he  spoke  plainer  tlian  ever,  and  eo 
at  last  we  broke  altogether.  And  then,  Margaret, 
there  came  troubles,  of  which  I  *ve  nothing  now  to 
say,  that  gradually  transferred  our  private  differ* 
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en«ea  to  a  public  sphere  ;  and  Kscott  said  to  the 
woi-M  wliHt  I  cuiitd  n't  brook  to  have  said  to  me 
alone.  80  the  evil  came  to  assume  i\a  present 
niiignitude. 

**  Perhaps,  after  all.  I  have  n't  mode  very  clear, 
Margitrvt,  just  what  Escott  used  to  say  And  do 
about  my  plans  and  my  devices.  It's  hard  to 
shov  you.  Itiit  ho  ^as  simply  merciless.  I'd 
go  to  him  this  nay :  I  'd  say, '  Escott,  don't  yoa 
think  that  this  or  this  great  public  endowment 
would  bo  the  thing  for  a  man  like  me  to  make, 
with  my  extensive  moans,  by  and  by?'  And  E»- 
cott  would  say,  *  See  here,  Eldon,  can  you  honestly 
swear  that  for  no  cent  of  your  money  some  poor 
widow  or  oqihnn,  wlio  might  Imvo  had  it  but  fof 
your  merciless  use  of  arbitraiy  power,  is  weeping 
oS  there  in  the  durk?  If  there  is  any  such  per- 
son,' Escott  would  say,  '  for  God's  sake  make  tlie 
endowment  in  that  widow's  or  orphan's  name,  not 
in  your  own.'  Now,  Margaret,  I  trust  I'm  an 
honest,  upright,  straightforward  man  of  business. 
I've  had  great  power  given  me,  vast  and  extraor- 
dinary power,  and  1  've  loved  to  use  power.  And 
I  've  never  let  my  rights  be  trampled  on.  But  if, 
in  a  hard  fight,  1  've  struck  a  httle  unkindly,  and 
perhaps,  somewliere,  —  who  knows?  —  have  struck 
unjustly  in  my  heat,  I  hold  it's  not  right  to  speak 
•o  to  me  about  what  an  enemy  might  accase  me 
of,  though  a  friend  shouldn't  always  cast  op  at 
me  such  matters.  I've  committed  great  faults  in 
my  time;  you,  Margaret,  know  and  have  long 
sioc*  forgiven  tome  of  the  worst  of  them.     Bat  ia 
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that  to  preclude  me  from  osiog  my  means  for  the 
public  good,  even  in  my  own  name?  HaTen^t 
I,  after  all,  worked  hard  for  all  the  power  I 
have  ?  May  n't  I  make  a  good  rather  than  a  bad 
use  of  it? 

^^  But  that  was  n*t  the  worst.  Alf  was  always 
accusing  me,  when  I  went  to  talk  with  him  about 
my  plans,  of  having  made  a  great  fraction  of  my 
fortune  by  dint  of  political  vnanagemenL  About 
that  matter,  which  he  could  least  of  all  under- 
stand,  Margaret,  he  used  to  speak  most  violently. 
I  'd  milked  the  State,  he  said,  like  a  cow ;  and 
now  I  proposed  to  make  a  gift  of  a  little  of  tlia 
butter  and  cheese  to  the  public  who  owned  the 
cow,  and  so,  he  said,  to  get  glory  for  my  genei^ 
osity.  That  view  of  Alf  E^scott's  was  uUtrly  un- 
just. I  think  I  Ve  served  the  State  a  little,  though, 
to  be  sure,  I  *ve  never  held  office  myself.  I  *ve  al- 
ways resisted  corruption,  from  the  days  of  the  Vig- 
ilance Committee  until  now.  But,  Margaret,  to 
undcrt;ike  my  responsibilities  without  having  to 
do  with  political  bodies  of  many  sorts  is  simply 
impossible.  And  to  deal  with  political  bodieti  in 
this  wicked  world,  in  the  presence  of  all  the  cor* 
rupt  politicians  of  this  day,  without  some  undei^ 
tiikings  that  a  man  like  Alf  Escott  must  needs 
find  ground  to  criticise,  or  even,  if  you  will  allow 
me  the  word,  to  traduce,  —  that's  once  for  all 
something  superhuman.  I  should  have  been  false 
to  my  trust  if  I  *d  not  run  the  risk  of  this  sort  of 
remark.  Only,  coming  from  a  close  and  warm 
friend  of  early  days,  it  was  unkindy  Margaret,  an> 
kind. 
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"Ait  often  iiKcd  to  put  it  tlus  way.  'Dcvil'B 
■pawn  like  PaiKiington,'  lie  used  to  say,  'or  like 
BoKowitz'  (lie  'd  even  roentioti  Boaconitz  in  that 
way.  —  Boscowitz,  for  whom  he  writea  biinself, 
joa  kaotr)  'may,'  said  lie,  'do  what  tliey  like  for 
all  tne.  But  a  mini  id  your  place,  Eldon,'  he'd 
my,  'must  be  clcitn  as  tlie  driven  snow. eBpccinlly 
if  he  intends  to  poee  before  future  geiicmtions  as 
tlie  benefactor  of  the  State  and  the  enliglitener 
of  thu  youth  of  the  future.  You  want,'  taid  he, 
*to  have  your  name  honored  as  tlmt  of  on«  amotig 
the  first  pioncrrs  of  California,  as  the  mim  who 
won  a  vast  fortune,  and  then  laid  it  on  the  altar 
of  hU  country.  Very  well,"  I-jcott  would  »ay, 
'when  you  come  up  to  that  altar,  in  that  illuslri- 
ous  capacity,  you  ought  to  be  as  pure  as  the  high* 
priest  of  God  himself,  or  else  fire  from  heaven 
ought  to  strike  you.  dive  your  gifts  in  aecret,' 
he'd  say;  'do  your  good  so  that  no  man  will  know 
of  it ;  or  else,  wlicn  you  SL't  yourself  on  a  pedestal 
there  for  nil  lime,  bu  »nre  you  're  made  of  eternal 
bronze.  If  you  aren't,'  liesaid, 'kot'p'>^yonr  ped- 
estal. Tlic  Stale  does  n't  trant  you  there.'  That 
was  Alf  Esoolt's  style  of  talk,  Margaret.  I  tell  it 
to  you  because,  though  it  sounds  well,  of  courae, 
it's  only  a  nuvss  of  blunders.  May  not  a  man  do 
what  he  likes  with  his  own?  My  name's  mine, 
like  my  fortune.  If  I  want  to  leave  them  both 
to  the  St;itc,  it  can  do  what  it  wants  with  them 
when  I'm  gone.  I've  ilone  my  duty,  I  Uike  it, 
whoever  I  am.  And  if  it  gives  me  just  a  little 
natural  pride  to  think  thai  I,  who  have  notbiog 
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else  to  be  remembered  by,  can  liye  a  wbile  in  ibis 
way,  wlio  *8  to  interfere  with  snob  cruel  speechea 
as  Alf  Escott's  ? 

^^  Well,  it  was  snob  talk,  repeated  and  insisted 
upon,  that  finally  ruined  oar  relations.  All  oar 
public  troubles  were  bat  tbe  outcome  of  this  pri- 
vate bitterness.  If  I  bad  n*t  loved  my  plans  so 
ardently,  Margaret,  Escott*8  talk  would  n*t  have 
been  so  hard  to  bear.  And  if  I  had  n*t  respected 
Escott  so  highly  for  bis  own  qualities,  despite  his 
many  failings,  I  should  n't  have  noticed  these 
words  of  bis.  He,  who  used  to  feel  irresponsible 
enough  to  risk  his  own  earnings  again  and  again 
in  mining  stocks,  who  has  worked  for  Boscowitx 
even  while  denouncing  him,  who  had  no  hard 
words  even  for  a  Paddington,  persecuted  me,  be- 
cause I  lived  in  the  world  like  a  man  amcmg  nien« 
and  used  human  means  when  I  was  in  a  tight 
place,  and  sometimes  was  a  little  hard  on  my  ene- 
mies, and  did  some  political  work  by  the  use  of 
various  perfectly  necessary  political  means.  Thati 
Margaret,  is  why  we  quarreled.*' 


CHAPTER  X. 

A  WINNING  GAME  AND  A  LONELY  HKABT. 

Even  Margaret  seeme<l  to  be  a  little  pei^ 
plt*xed  as  Alonzo  concluded  his  lengthy  ezplsna* 
tion.  There  was  a  pause,  and  to  Harold 
the  inspiration  that  ended  it 
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"I'm  not  sure,  Mr.  Eldon,"  he  began,  feeling 
bimself  Tcry  obtnisiye  as  iie  did  bo,  "  whether  I 
ought  not  tn  explain  to  you  a  Itille  of  what  I  judge 
to  be  tlic  fKeliiigH  of  my  friend  Eacott,  at  the  present 
time.  I  'm  sure  I  Bympathiite  in  great  measure 
Tith  the  views  that  you  have  just  so  freely  ex> 
preKsed.  I  think  Etcott's  conscience  is  frequently 
inconsistent,  and  hisplainnoKsof  speech,  not  to  say 
his  aensitiveness,  is  often  very  hard  to  bear  with. 
Of  course,  as  I  'm  so  young  a  man  myself,  and  bmTa 
looked  up  to  him  so  ardrntly  in  many  ways,  I 
don't  feel,  I  r^n't  fvcl.  exactly  lu  you  must.  Y«t 
e»en  I  mysi-If  know  that  one  has  to  make  many 
allowances  for  his  failings.  Hut  still,  Mr.  Eldon, 
I  beg  yoti  to  nolo  this  about  him:  he's  now  help- 
loss,  and  he  positively  refusfs  to  accept  my  help, 
tliough  I  'm  abimdanlly  able  to  give  him  help. 
I've  vainly  tried  to  gft  liim  to  let  me.  And  lo 
there  he  stanils,  a  we;ik  old  man,  very  much 
brokt-n  in  health,  and  with  a  poor  capacity  for 
work,  but  as  di'termined  as  ever  to  obtain  what 
he  Ihinks  to  l»e  his  rights  and,  in  any  case,  to  con- 
tinue eiirning  his  own  living  and  his  family's  so 
long  as  he  has  any  strength.  In  bo  far,  you  see* 
his  character  is  113  miinistently  manly  as  ever.  At 
I  was  saying,  though,  I  think  I  ought  to  tell  yon 
frankly  a  little  of  his  present  views  about  some 
matters  that  may  interest  you.'* 

Eldon  looked  narrowly  at  Hnmld's  clear  and 
open  face.  This  was  his  old  pastor's  son,  aiid  the 
youthful-appearing  man  had  impressed  him  very 
favorably  to-day  from  the  first  moment.     Bat  £!• 
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don,  nevertheless,  felt  all  this  to  be  Tery  dangerous 
ground  for  a  mere  stranger  to  tread  apon.  Ha 
came  to  himself  a  little,  as  it  were ;  lie  lost  aoma 
of  the  pioneer-mood,  with  its  accompanying  ab- 
straction, and  now  watched  Harold*s  expreauoa 
rather  sternly.  "Well,  sir,"  he  said,  in  a  bur 
more  business-like  tone, "  I  shall  be  pleased  to  hear, 
I  'm  sure." 

Harold's  wsis  the  temperament,  not  anoommon 
among  unpractical  men,  that  easily  quails  at  any 
time  before  the  business-like  tone ;  but  Margaret*! 
eyes  gave  him  courage  now,  and  he  continued  quite 
unhesitatingly :  "  Mr.  Elscott,  as  you  know,  is  my 
guest  at  present,  since  his  last  misfortune.     Ha 
refuses  to  stay  with  me  more  than  a  few  days ;  ha 
is,  I  hardly  need  say,  quite  ignorant  that  I  'm  here 
tiilking  about  him  now ;  and  he  is  probably  at  thii 
minute  visiting  at  the  house  of  ReT.  Mr.  Rawley« 
his  brother-in-law,  where  his  wife  and  children  are 
temporarily  lodged.     But  I  myself,  Mr.  EUdoo, 
have  taken  no  little  pains,  since  I  met  him,  to 
learn  from  him  the  whole  story  of  his  life  since  I 
left  the  State,  more  than  four  years  ago.    He  tells 
this  story,  if  I  may  say  so,  quite  unsparingly,  of 
course.     His  is  a  rugged  nature,  at  tlie  Ntme  lime 
that,  in  another  way,  it*s  Vrery  tender  nature. 
He  has  not  concealed,  Mr.  Eldon,  as  for  that  mat- 
ter you  could  not  expect  him  to  conceal,  his  past 
attitude  towards  you.    But  what  really  will  inter- 
est you,  of  course,  is  his  (present  attitude.     And 
tliut,  after  what  I  knew  of  the  old  conflicte,  WS8» 
I  must  say,  surprising  to  me,  as  it  may  be,  Mr. 
Eldon,  to  you." 
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Alonzo  looked  Mger,  wliile  striving  to  keep  hia 
critical  expression  imditttnrbed.  Miir^tirct  still 
watched  Harold  Tery  itppioviiigly  (roin  under  bor 
long  eyeloalicB. 

"Several  times  recently,  Mr.  Eldon,"  Harold 
went  on, "  he  and  I  ]javo  discussed  early  diiys ;  iind 
we  haTe  more  than  oncf  epokon  of  yoa,  and  of  tbe 
old  differences  bet<.vet'n  you  both.  Kitcott  hits 
seemed  much  less  intolurant  in  tono  than  I  had 
snppoeed  him  to  be.  lloouco  taid  something  like 
this:  'I've  used  some  severe  words  to  you,  Har- 
old, aboat  my  old  friviid  Eldnn,  and  I  ought  to  bo 
able  to  give  yon  the  oiIut  nide.  When  I  ebttract,' 
Escottsaid,  'from  all  jicraonid  conKidtralions, and 
forget  all  private  causen  of  dilTerence  between  us, 
I  Iiave  to  iidmit  that,  after  everything's  said,  El- 
don is  once  (or  all  a  great  fact  in  the  life  of  this 
coast,  and  tli;it  lie's  ili-siincd  by  his  endowments, 
if  he  lias  a  chance,  to  aci-omjilisli  a  large  work 
for  the  country's  future  in  an  intellfCtual  sense. 
Ami  I.'  tiaid  Esiott,  'on^ht  to  be  the  last  man  to 
hinder  this  nsiilt,  even  in  case  I  yet  had  any  power 
to  do  so,  Xinv,  however,'  Kscott  cnntinned,  '  I 
do  frankly  feel  that  in  making  as  much  aa  I  did 
of  the  Oakfielil  Creek  mattt^r,  in  one  of  tlie  public 
prints  Bomo  two  or  three  years  ago,  I  iicU^  more 
in  anger  than  in  wiudom.  I  really  injured  the 
cause  of  the  settlers,  and  I  really  did  what  I  could 
to  har.-iss  my  old  friend,  to  injure  him  in  the  pub- 
lic eye,  and  to  hinder  his  success  in  his  phins  fi>r 
tile  public  good.  And  S",'  concluded  he,  '  I  want 
you  to  see,  Harold,  that  if  I  do  remember  private 
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troubles,  and  if,  in  the  first  excitement  of  mj  new 
calamities,  I  laid  too  much  stress  upon  them  in 
conversation  with  you,  I  am  capable  of  a  lai^r 
view.  And  that  larger  view,  while  it  suggests,  of 
course,  no  line  of  conduct  to  me,  does  lead  ma  to 
say  that  I  've  often  been  in  a  sense  unjust  to  El- 
don,  that  I  'm  sorry  when  I  think  of  the  fact,  tliat 
I  want  to  see  Iiis  plans  for  the  public  good  prosper; 
and  that,  if  it  were  he  that  w<is  in  my  present 
trouble,  instead  of  myself,  I  do  sincerely  think 
that  I  could  join  hands  with  him  again,  despite 
my  general  opposition  to  reconciliations  of  all 
sorts.  Between  just  us  two,*  said  Escott,  ^bow* 
ever  things  may  have  gone  between  some  otheni 
and  myself,  such  a  hand-joining  is  not  inconceiv- 
able.* That,  Mr.  Eldon  was  the  substance  of  what 
I  drew  from  Escott.  He  did  n*t  say  it  all  at  onoe, 
of  course,  but  in  answer  to  numerous  suggestions 
and  questions  of  mine.  And,  as  I  repeat  to  yon, 
he  had  n*t  iind  has  n*t  the  faintest  idea  of  my  pres* 
ent  meeting  with  you.  He  would  have  forbidden 
me,  of  course,  to  tell  you  anything  about  himself, 
or  his  moods,  or  his  words,  had  he  imagined  it 
even  possible,  that  I  should  do  so.  In  one  sense, 
Mr.  Eldon,  I  *m  simply  betraying  his  confidence 
by  saying  a  word  of  all  this.  But  I  *m  moved 
to  do  so  by  liearing  you  speak  so  warmly  of  your 
former  friendship.  There  are  injuries,  of  oourM, 
that  Escott  could  never  forgive,  but  those,  sir,  have 
never  passed  l)etween  you  two  old  friends. 

''In  fact,**  Harold  added,  after  a  little  pause, 
'^as  the  son  of  your  former  pastor,  Mr.  Eldon,  I 
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am  moved  to  interpose  thia  very  plain  wont  in  tlia 
faint  hope  tb:U  it  inny  xcrvit  a  tiiQe  townrds  ofTirct- 
ing  a  rvL-onciliation,  or,  if  not  iLiit,  at  least  a  dis> 
tant  undt-rataiiding,  between  yourself  and  tliia 
meet  admirable  if  waywaitl  Escott.  I  can't  bear 
to  think  of  micli  difTerencea  as  I'nduriiig  forerer. 
Tou  were  once  ^ood  and  fiiitliful  comradea,  wbo 
fjiced  death  like  bravo  men,  efaouldcr  to  ehoulder. 
I  nevpr  faced  sudden  death,  and  I  don't  know  liow 
it  would  fi-vl :  but  I  admiro  f>ir  tou  highly  the 
courage  of  the  nifn  who  can  so  coolly  face  it  to- 
gether,—  thinking  all  the  timo  of  onn  anothnr'i 
safety,  and  running  all  tlieir  risks  together, —  I 
think  too  highly  of  tbi-m  to  b«  wilHog  now  to  aeo 
them  failing  to  understand  and  lore  each  other." 

"Yovi'i-e  vihlak,-n,  Mr.  Hiiruld.  if  you  think 
I'm  nut  i^till  :it  h-'.-irt  friendly  towards  Escott. 
It  '5  hi-fnutf  I  fei'l  ao  towards  him,  —  I  'm  surf  of 
that,  sir,  —  l-fciiuM  I — somiHimes  —  almost  love 
him  —  that  I  "  —  El<lon  ulnppe.l.  evidently  m'ich 
agitated  Jmr.iiJIy,  thoujjh  hi'  s;iL  vt^ry  still,  and 
gazed  iince  more  fur  off.  Another  pause,  and  a 
slightly  painful  one,  followed. 

"Father,"  interposed  .Mitrgaret,  eagerly,  "yoQ 
simply  can't  endure  to  have  this  thing  go  on  in 
thia  way-  Somctliing  must  be  done.  Your  old 
fellow- traveler  and  friend,  —  we  won't  say  now 
he  saved  your  life  that  time,  but  at  least  he 
stiKxl  beside  you,  and  beside  all  his  friends, 
like"  — 

"  lie  did  save  my  life,"  interrupted  Alonzo, 
fiercely;  "  there's  no  use  beating  round  the  bOsh 
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and  prevaricating.  He  did  save  my  life.  There 
ran  my  animal,  driven  by  those  half  dozen  Indi&ne 
that  were  charging  in  on  foot  by  the  left  flank.  I 
needed  that  animal  to  get  away  on«  and  Escott  at 
that  very  instant  had  none  of  his  own.  There  he 
stands,  though,  as  stiff  and  cool  as  an  iceberg,  pis- 
tol  in  hand.  *  Steady/  I  hear  him  say  to  Bolton^ 
—  *  steady  now  till  we  send  these  devils  off ;  *  and 
so  those  two  pop  away, — Bolton  holding  his  own 
mule,  meanwhile,  but  Escott  quite  helpless*  save 
for  the  pistol  that  he  was  using  for  me.  He  was 
forward  of  Bolton  a  little,  and  never  thinking  of 
how  to  get  out,  but  of  me.  And  a  dozen  arrows 
flew  by  him,  Margaret,  —  and  one  caught  in  his 
coat  and  hung  there ;  and  he  was  saying  to  m% 
^Alonzo,*  he  was  calling,  ^get  yoai^  mule  there, 
you  damned  fool  I  *  —  for  that  was  what  he  called 
me,  Margaret,  and  he  was  rights  I  tell  yoo,  for, 
though  I  think  I  was  pretty  cool,  I  was  cassedly 
awkward  in  my  firing  just  then,  and  I  was  never 
a  marksman  anyhow ;  and  he  was  saying  to  me, 
*  Never  you  mind,  Alonzo,  I  *11  cover  you ;  get  gawr 
mule!*  And  so  I  got  tlie  beast.  7%it  was  the 
sort  of  man  Alf  Escott  was,  Margaret ;  and  if  I 
said  he  didn't  save  my  life,  I  lied.**  Alonio 
brought  down  his  clenched  fist  on  the  wooden 
arm  of  his  chair  with  relentless  energy,  as  he 
s]>oke,  though  the  blow  must  have  been  a  little 
painful. 

**  And  yet  now,  father,  there  he  is  in  distretii 
and  he  thinks  he  has  rights  as  against  yon  in  the 
Oakfield  Creek  matter  "  — 

17 
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••  Drat  tbo  Oakfielil  Creek  matter,  Margart-t !  (I 
hty  your  [Uirdoii,  I  Jo  most  sincerely,  but  I  can't 
help  tliia  sort  of  t»lk  just  to-<liiy,  someliow.)  I  'd 
settle  the  Oakfii'kl  Cn^ek  matter  to-morrow,  Mar- 
garet,  if  it  lay  with  nto." 

"  Doean't  it  lie  with  yon,  father?" 

"No,  it  lioea  n't."  Aloiiso  spoke  of  a  sudden 
rery  shortly  and  sullenly. 

"Why,  father,  how  is  that  possible?  Aren't 
you  pmcticulty  thu  owner  of  all  the  land  in  dis- 
pute? " 

"No,  I'm  not,"  said  Etdon,  still  HuUunly,  but 
Tery  glibly;  '"it's  the  Land  and  Improvement 
Company  that  owns  the  ninst  of  the  Oakfield 
Creek  region."  The  explanation  struck  Harold 
as  one  thut  Eldon  must  have  frequently  uttered 
before ;  and  it  seeni<.'il  to  both  Usteoers  U>  have 
a  certain  hollow  sound. 

"Yet  what  is  the  Land  and  Improvement  Com- 
pany but  yourself,  fathur?"  Margamt  continued, 
gently  and  pcrsisUnlly. 

"Thero  isn't  any  use  trjing  to  explain  such 
things  here,  MaipireL  The  matter  has  a  long 
histoiy.  Itut  I  take  it,  at  any  rate,  tliat  it's 
plain  a  man  is  n't  a  corj)oration.  There  are  more 
interests  than  mine  over  there ;  there  'a  more  ca[^ 
ital  invested  than  mine.  Wlien,  as  lis  president, 
I  defend  the  legal  rights  of  the  Land  and  Improve- 
ment Compuny,  I  'm  acting  not  alone  for  myself, 
but  for  the  capital  of  innocent  shareholders,  in- 
vested in  those  undertakings.  Some  of  this  cap- 
ital haa  come  into  the  enterprise  since  thia  troubl* 
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began,  and  on  the  assurance  from  me  tbat  no  pains 
would  be  spared  to  uphold  all  our  legal  rights. 
And  some  of  the  shareholders  hare  their  blood  up, 
with  much  more  reason  for  it  than  I  myself  have. 
The  feeling  among  them  towards  Alf  Esoott  is 
very  bitter.  They  *d  blame  me  very  hard  for  an j 
concessions  to  him.  They  insist  on  having  the 
suits  fought  out.  They  would  n't  even  sell  their 
shares  before  the  end.  I  can't  act  alone.  I  wish 
I  could  give  Escott  out  of  my  own  pocket  all  that 
he  claims  for  himself.  Then  it  would  n't  be  so 
hiird  to  get  on  with  the  other  settlers." 

**  But  I  suppose,  Mr.  Eldon,**  said  Harold,  ^tbat 
you  well  know  his  position  in  that  respect.  It  *s 
much  like  th»  position  of  you  all  in  the  Indian 
fight.  None  of  your  own  party  then,  I  take  it, 
save  the  redoubtable  Paddington,  were  dispoeed 
to  get  out  of  the  affair  alone.  Tou  wanted  to 
leave  that  field  together.  Escott,  quite  apart 
from  accepting  what  would  look  like  charity,  is 
not  willing  to  accept  privately  even  what  he 
takes  to  be  justice  to  himself.  He  wants,  of 
course,  to  stand  or  fall  with  the  settlers.'* 

''  Yes,*'  said  Eldon,  ''  there 's  the  trouble.  And 
it  *s  precisely  in  his  peculiar  attitude  as  leader  of 
the  settlers  that  it  would  be  very  hard,  sir,  to  get, 
I  won*t  say  myself  —  I'm  willing  enough,  Ood 
knows,  purely  in  my  priyate  capacity  as  his  old 
friend,  —  but  the  Land  and  Improrement  Com- 
pany to  deal  with  him.  The  settlers  alone  we 
could  have  compromised  with,  somehow.  Esoott 
all  alone  I  should  just  now  try  to  approadi 
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mj  own  rMponsibilily.  But  Escott  and  tb«  set- 
tlers, air, — Escott,  who's  so  stirred  tliem  up  t)iat 
they  won't  btlk  for  a  moineiit  of  compromise,  but 
only  of  Tictory,  and  tlio  settlera  tlieniselvea.  sir, 
who,  hj  tliflir  prttencc.  give  the  tiling  all  the  time 
ft  public  character,  tliat  would  make  any  surren- 
der merely  a  confession  before  the  world  of  our 
lack  of  oonGdenci'  in  the  Ii-gality  of  our  own  ciise, 
^-tkat'i  the  comUniitiou  that,  air,  us  president  of 
the  Land  and  Improvement  Company  I  have  no 
right  to,  nor  can't  ignore  nor  yield  to."  Alon- 
Ko's  tone  waa  at  tliis  puint  hs  buHiut«ii-likc  aa  hia 
syntax. 

"  But,  father,"  luiid  Mar^ret,  quite  undaunlod, 
*'I  took  the  liberty  of  iilUni;  Mr.  Uitfold  this  morn- 
ing Bomeltiing  about  what  you  said  to  me  in  jour 
letter  concerning  the  interview  of  last  night  with 
Bertha  Boscowitz.  I  had  judged  from  it  that  she 
told  you  something  which  disposed  you  to  take  a 
new  view  of  the  matter.  Yet  now  you  talk  so 
hopelessly  again  !  I  fi'el  in  my  mind,  father,  by 
tlie  way,  that  there 's  no  sort  of  difTerence  among 
us  three  here  concerning  the  main  point.  We're 
all  simply  cntliusia.tlic  for  Alf  Escott'a  salvation 
from  his  truiihles.  So  I  don't  see  why  we  should 
either  be  pretending  to  persuade  one  another,  or 
be  keeping  anything  back  from  one  another.  So 
I  trust  you  '11  forgive  me  for  having  taken  Mr. 
IlHroUl  into  conTKlenoe,  since  he  haa  juat  ao 
frankly  taken  us  both  into  con6dence.  As  to 
Bertha  Boecowits'a  information,  though,  —  what 
was  that  about?" 
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**  I  trust,  Margaret,  that  Mr.  Harold  will,  for 
his  part,  consider  my  difficulties,  and  will  not  too 
harshly  judge  the  exigencies  of  business  life.  Bat 
now  for  Bertha  Boscowitz.  She  told  me,  I  may 
say,  three  things.  First,  Mr.  Harold,  she  gare 
me  what  now  proves  to  be  a  most  pleasing  and 
convincing  con&rmation  of  your  impressions  aboat 
Escott's  mood.  She  said  that,  since  the  fire,  in 
conversation  with  her,  he  has,  at  momenta,  ex- 
pressed a  very  conciliatory  spirit,  while  abating 
none  of  his  eagerness  to  be  true  to  his  friends  the 
settlers ;  and  she  adds  that  he  does  long,  even  as  I 
do,  sir,  to  be  done  with  the  wrangling  between 
him  and  me.  That  was  one  thing.  Second,  she 
not  so  much  told  me  as  reminded  me,  in  her 
solemn  and  pious  way,  as  if  she  were  exhorting  in 
prayer -meeting,  sir,  concerning  thoee  long -past 
days.  She  did  it  by  telling  how,  many  years 
since,  when  Escott  was  professor  in  the  college,  he 
used  on  occasion  to  describe  to  his  stadentSi  and 
especially  to  herself,  some  of  the  scenes  of  oar  old 
friendship, —  used  to  tell  of  our  adventores,  even 
of  this  Indian  fight  a  little  (though,  as  I  said,  in  my 
company  he  would  never  mention  it) ;  and  Bertha 
Boscowitz  declares  that  he  did  all  this  in  saeh  a 
way  as  to  make  me  the  hero  of  all  those  adven- 
tures; and  that,  even  down  until  our  last  great 
quan-el,  he  hardly  ever  said  to  her  a  bitter  word 
about  me.  She  said  she  knew  how  maoh  he 
had  thought  of  me,  and,  well  —  in  general  she 
managed,  just  because  she  is  solemn  and  affectioQ* 
ate,  and  a  little  daft  withal,  to  arouse  old  rcminia* 
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oences  in  me  Tery  considerably.  The  girl  amuses 
me,  in  fact ;  I  like  to  Leur  her  talk.  She 's  so 
odd.  The  third  thing  that  she  siiid  hatl  to  do 
with  the  present  prospects.  .She  knew,  so  nhe 
told  me,  tJut  lU  the  settlers  believe  in  Alf,  and 
will  follow  bin,  like  slieep,  into  a  com|>romise,  if 
be  will  lead  tbem,  or  into  a  bloody  battle,  if  be 
nys  w.  And,  in  the  same  connection,  she  also 
told  tne  how  her  fathur  has  somehow  got  wind  of 
the  ponibility  tfant  at  this  cmts  there  might  be 
a  settlement  of  tlic  troubles,  and  shu  added  that 
old  Boecowitz  biiimeU  is  vioh-ntly  op]>oKed  to  aiiy 
■ach  settlement  He  rcinvnibeie,  she  thinks, 
that  if  we  end  thcHu  troubles  we  shall  havt>  jmt 
one  row  tlie  leu  on  our  bands.  And  Bosconiu 
plainly  wants  me  in  rows.  Such  things  cam  tiim 
bis  living. 

"Tliat,  Miii^art^t,"  continued  Eldon,  "is  what 
tbis  odd  Hertlia  told  me.  You  hiive  seen  how, 
oil  the  whole,  it  has  affected  mo  to-day.  These 
reminiscences,  this  assurAuce  that  Kscott  is  — 
^vcll.  not  the  bitterest  of  my  foes,  after  all,  this 
feeling  that  a  compromise  might  be  possible,  this 
sense  that  it 's  interested  people  who  are  keeping 
me  in  the  fight,  —  all  llu'se  things,  and  my  mood 
to-day,  they  rather  unman  me.  A  square  6ght 
with  a  reul  enemy  I  bi^Iieve  in,  and  dvliglit  in  too. 
But  tiiis  trrtmpHug  on  old  affections,  this  hopeless 
warfare  for  nothing  in  particnhir,  and  at  my  time 
of  life,  —  you  see,  I  don't  like  it.  That  Berlha 
BoscowitE  is,  as  I  said,  a  little  weak  in  the  apper 
story  as  to  some  matters,  but  she  natnrallj  baa 
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her  father's  cunning,  and  she  knows  the  settlers 
well,  I*m  convinced,  and,  for  all  her  cunning, 
she  *8  true  to  Alf  Escott  and  is  a  picas  girl,  and 
I  don^t  think  she  lied  to  me,  not  a  minute.  I  *d 
believe  her  a  thousand  times  sooner  than  I  woold 
her  father ;  yet  even  he  seldom  lies  to  me.  It 
is  n't  his  interest  to.  In  fact,  I'd  believe  ber 
about  this  sooner  than  1  'd  believe  most  men  of 
business  on  the  street.  «SAe*«  got  no  money  at 
stake  in  this  matter." 

''  And  yet  for  all  this,''  said  Harold, «"  yon  still 
seem  to  feel  hesitation  concerning  the  possibility 
of  an  actual  settlement,  oiving  to  the  oonneclioQ 
of  the  Land  and  Improvement  Company  with  the 
case." 

^'  Precisely,  sir.  A  man  like  me  is  bound  by 
numerous  and  extensive  considerations  and  inter- 
ests."  Alonzo  spoke  glibly  again,  bat  this  time 
with  a  becoming  pride. 

^'Father,"  interposed  Margaret  once  more, 
rather  mischievously,  **  why  did  you  say  in  yonr 
letter  that  this  was  a  matter  for  a  woman's  wit, 
if  your  hands  were  so  tied  in  your  frightful 
bondage  to  the  wicked  Land  and  Improvement 
Company  ?  " 

Margaret  knew  how  far  she  could  go.  Alonio 
dared  not  become  angry.  He  only  began  to  smile 
again,  and  thereupon  looked  extraordinarily  va* 
cunt  <'  What  Idont  see,"  he  said,  ^  is  why  then 
you,  as  woman,  don*t  now  suggest  something. 
lliat  U  what  I  've  come  here  for." 

*' Am  I  to  be  legal  adviser,  then,  of  the  Land 
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and ImpronmeDt  Coinpnny  ?  "  Margnret  Inuglwd 
Dwrrily.  "Cwni-,  failier."  she  continu*rcl,  "yoa 
know  now  that  tlie  Lnnd  and  [mprovi-ni«iit  Com- 
pany U  Bomethiing  about  aa  big  a»  your  own 
thumb.  Bnt  if  you  ivill  go  out  of  vour  way  to 
please  tfae  old  tLing,  here's  a  good  aop  for  tlie 
misenble  little  monBt«r,  since  I  understand  tbat 
what  yon  chieSy  feiir  is  its  bitlerncsa  of  feeling 
towards  Escott.  Tell  it  tiial  you  're  going  to  let 
the  nits  come  to  triid.  Tlit.'n  privately  tell  tb« 
settlers  not  to  t&k<r  nui'-h  Ironlile  to  contt>at  the 
nutter  fui-tber.  Tlim,  whi'»  tbe  suits  have  gone 
t^  defaalt  in  your  favor,  so  that  yon  and  the 
wicked  corporation  liave  your  riglita  on  papt^r  all 
clear,  the  pride  aiul  vuingtory  und  bilt«r  feviing», 
and  I  don't  know  what  all  of  those  wicked  shine- 
holders  wlio  seem  now  to  be  egging  you  on.  will  be 
plen.sed.  They  will  then  unhesitatingly  let  you 
buy  back  from  them  the  rights  which  you  never, 
fntlicr,  —  miirk  my  words,  never,  —  ought  to  have 
sold  them.  Then  all  will  be  in  your  hands  again. 
You  will  not  be  able  to  ease  your  conscience 
with  Calk  about  that  l^nd  and  Improvement 
Company  ;  and  you  will  be  in  a  position  to  offer 
to  all  the  settlers  what  yon  know  they  own," 

Marg:m-t  hsd  not  ventured  on  such  plain  speech 
before ;  but  now  her  gentle  voice  gained  jnst 
enough  emphasis  to  carry  home  her  words  with 
irresistible  mnsic.  Her  face  was  full  of  the  same 
sweet  seriousness  that  Harold  had  already  so  often 
admired  in  her.  She  spoke  not  as  if  it  were  for 
the  settlers,  but  for  herself,  that  she  wm  pleading. 
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Long  afterwards,  in  fact  in  a  moment  of  terrible 
excitement,  Alonzo  recalled  her  face  and  her  tone 
as  she  spoke  on  this  occasion,  and  said  to  himselfy 
— and  with  a  very  bitter  feeling,  too,  —  **Sarcly 
she  was  speaking  in  her  own  caase,  not  in  theirs.** 
But  just  now,  as  he  listened,  he  quailed  before 
her  plainness  of  speech,  as  much  as  he  admired 
her  ready  ingenuity. 

''  You  're  a  woman  of  business,  Margaret,**  he 

said,  **  even  if  your  views  are  n*t  always  sound* 

But  this  time,  I  may  say,  I*d  almost  thought  of 

ii  '  something  like  that  myself."    Then  he  grew  once 

more  silent. 

As  for  Harold,  when  he  afterwards  remembered 
this  whole  affair,  which  he  had  begun  in  such 
hesitation  and  doubt  and  suspicion,  and  which  had 
so  unexpectedly  lightened  up  before  him,  through 
so  fine  a  combination  of  favorable  circumstancee« 

■ 

he  always  found  it  difficult   to  recall  precieelj 
!  the  sequence  of  events  after  this  point  in  the  con- 

'  versation  between   these  two  and  himself.      He 

I  {!  easily  recollected   Margaret's  voice,  arguing  ao 

gently  and  persuasively  with  Alonxo  concerning 
the  justice  and  the  feasibility  of  some  such  ar- 
rangement as  she  had  suggested ;  he  could  bring 
to  mind  his  own  occasional  interference,  which 
was  always  favorably  received;  he  could  see 
Alonzo*s  face  becoming  more  and  more  acquiee- 
cent,  and  at  the  same  time  more  animated  afresh ; 
he  knew  that  amongst  them  they  erelong  arranged 
the  preliminaries  for  their  new  course  of  actaoo* 
and  that  finally,  at  some  very  opportune  momcnti 
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Tom  EUun  joinod  them  ngdin.  But  he  knew  also 
tliAt,  from  the  tnstniit  of  those  plain  wortls  of 
Mnrgan-t's,  the  cauHe  had  hecn  won,  and  that  all 
the  rest  had  been  but  n  matter  of  detaiU. 

At  all  events,  the  oiitcnmc  of  the  conversation 
was  certainly  an  Hgre<^nii-nt  of  A\  thr<;o  about  sev- 
eral importjuit  matters.  Harold  was  lo  offer,  in 
Eldon's  name,  and  privately,  n  very  favorablo 
compromiae  ta  Cscott  and  tliu  settlers.  The  terms 
of  this  compromise  wert>  not  to  he  settled  at  once, 
of  course,  until  Escott  had  bcru  heard  from,  but 
they  were  to  W  next  door  to  a  promi«  of  a  final 
surrender  by  Alonzo  of  those  claims  that  he  nowr 
regarded  with  snch  weai'incsi  and  remorse.  Har- 
old, for  lits  part,  promisod  to  get  from  Escott  the 
best  possible  recognition  of  Alonco's  personal  good- 
will in  making  tliis  nilvance.  But  it  was  in  any 
CISC  to  he  understwxi  tlmt  thi:*  arrangement  must, 
for  Eldon's  protection,  be  kept  fi>r  llic  timo  as 
secret  as  p')ssible,  and  that  tho  suits  must  go  on,  ' 
and  must  remikin  unojiposed  from  the  side  of  the 
setlU-rfl,  and  must  be  decided  in  favor  of  the  Land 
and  Improvement  Company.  All  this,  Alonzo 
insisted,  was  necessary  fur  meeting  the  wishes  of 
those  whose  ciipitnl  w.ts  invested  with  his  own  in 
the  compiiny,  as  well  as  for  keeping  intact  the 
letter  of  his  own  agreement  wilh  these  principal 
shareholders.  Tht-y,  he  said,  were  but  few  in 
number,  but  they  were  irivicible  men,  and  would 
insist  on  this;  they  would  not  part  with  their 
shiirrs  until  th<-y  shoulil  know  that  the  Mtllt-rs, 
and   above  all  Escott,  had   been   beaten   in   tlw 
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courts ;  and  the  value  of  the  shares  would  turn  in 
part,  of  course,  on  a  formally  successful  result  for 
the  suits.  The  suits  once  decided,  Alonxo  said  ha 
could  then  himself  make  a  further  agreement  with 
the  shareholders,  whereby  their  rights  should  be 
protected  and  their  opposition  removed. 

He  felt  guilty  —  so,  in  the  course  of  the  oonver* 
sation,  he  frankly  admitted  to  Margaret  —  guilty  of 
having  been  willing  from  the  start  to  push  the  re* 
sponsibility  of  this  conflict  upon  the  shoulders  of 
others.  He  had  invited  in  these  very  shareholdeie 
himself  to  save  him  responsibility,  and  now  they 
were  much  more  bitter  than  he  was.  He  had 
granted  them  large  interests  in  the  enterprise,  he 
had  made  them  great  promises  of  never  yielding 
to  the  settlers,  and  although  the  money  at  stake  in 
this  one  controversy  was  not  exactly  an  enormoos ' 
sum  from  his  own  point  of  view,  the  passions  that 
had  been  aroused  could  n't  be  allayed  to-day  or 
to-morrow.  The  only  hope  was  to  let  the  affair 
go  to  an  actual  judgment  in  court;  and  then,  hie 
promises  being  thus  fulfdled,  and  the  full  advan* 
tago  in  the  matter  of  the  value  of  shares  having 
been  gained  for  the  principal  owners,  Alonxo 
would  be  able  to  use  his  own  judgment,  to  buy  in 
these  interests  of  the  other  shareholders,  and  then 
to  act  on  his  own  res|)onsibility,  without  break* 
ing  any  engagements.  All  this  would  be  costly. 
He  knew  it.  But  his  designed  endowments  had 
recently  come  to  include  a  vast  tract  of  farm* 
ing  land  in  the  Oakfield  Creek  region  near  the 
disputed  territory,  to  be  dedicated  to  the  State 
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for  af^icuUur»l  experiments  and  other  scientiflo 
purposes.  It  woiili)  l>e  tvorth  pnjing  a  round  sum 
to  get  tilt*  grCHt  tmct  free  from  disconlcnted 
neighbors,  and  from  tlto  Hliiidow  of  n  Niip]io»i-d 
wrong.  AlonEo  felt,  when  bo  put  nil  together, — 
justice  to  the  settlerB,  generosity  towards  aa  old 
friend,  the  intercEts  of  his  own  future  endow- 
ments, and  the  rest,  —  idmost  mora  Astonish- 
ment that  ho  should  h&ve  let  th«  thing  go  so  fHr 
than  unwillingness  to  try  now  thin  new  plan.  But, 
Htnuige  as  it  was.  some  such  crisis  as  this  one 
seemed  to  be  needed  to  freshen  the  old  memories 
nnd  to  hring  about  the  new  mootl.  Alonzo,  9u  he 
talked  to^l.iy,  recogiti7<>d  ihU  weukni^iMnr  his  own 
nature  with  a  frank  ngret.  not  nniniiiglcd,  of 
eoarse,  with  the  great  momentary  satisfaction  of 
sunning  himiwlf  in  the  ;ipproving  smile  of  his  con- 
science and  of  Margaret.  His  resolution  to  make 
right  the  old  wronfjs  Kcemed  to  his  sanguine  mind, 
meanwlnle,  to  be  much  tlie  same  thing,  already. 
as  out-and-out  success.  He  grew  genial,  and 
more  confidential  than  ever.  He  once  more  felL 
to  telling  anecdotes  about  Alt  Escolt, 

Just  before  Tom  returned,  however,  Alonzo 
le.ined  forward,  and.  looking  pathetically  into  Har- 
old's eyes,  said,  "There's  one  thing  more,  Air. 
Harold,  that  I  must  mention.  The  bitterest  thing 
of  all,  and  the  one  that's  often  made  me  the 
angriest  with  poor  Alf,  just  because  I  could  n't 
see  how  to  make  the  wrong  right,  and  because 
he  seemed  to  want  to  visit  it  all  on  me,  .^  though 
I  'm'  as  innocent  of  it  u  a  babe  unborn,  sir,  —  is 
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the  very  thing  that  I  hope,  through  yoar  assist- 
ance, we  can  now  do  something  to  make  a  right 
feeling  about  again.  And  that,  sir/*  — hers 
Alonzo's  voice  sank  to  an  awful  half-wbisper,  and 
he  leaned  yet  further  forward  and  glanced  sidewise 
at  the  window,  to  see  that  Tom  was  not  within 
hearing,  —  ^*  that,  sir,  is  the  wrong  that  Tom 
very  carelessly,  but  quite  unintentionally,  did  to 
the  affections  of  Alfs  poor  daughter  EUen, — she 
that  died,  crazy,  sir,  stark  staring  mad,  of  a  stormy 
night,  here,  hiding  in  the  garden  of  this  TSry 
house,  sir,  driven  here  by  some  singular  insane 
delusion,  the  result  of  her  mental  condition,  sir, 
—  I  can't  tell  what  it  was.  But  no  doubt  yoa 
know  the  story.  It  *s  awful,  sir,  awfuL  And  thai 
is  what  I  most  of  all  want,  not  to  make  good,— - 
what  can  make  good  to  a  man  the  loss  of  his  child? 
Nothing,  sir,  nothing,  —  not  to  make  good,  but  to 
set  in  a  right  light  before  poor  Alf,  sir,  before  the 
man  that  once  saved  my  life  from  the  Indiana.** 
The  awful  half-whisper  continued  to  the  end  of 
this  speech,  Alonzo*s  great  face  coming  closer  and 
closer,  as  he  spoke,  to  Harold's,  his  eyes  having 
all  the  while  the  same  pathetic  mingling  of  re- 
gret and  wild  hope,  while  his  voice  was  full  of 
a  terrible  emphasis.  If  Alonzo  from  the  first  mo- 
ment on  had  been  growing  more  and  more  oon* 
fidential  to  the  pastor's  son,  just  this  partionlar 
confidence  seemed  as  abrupt  as  it  was  frightfol, 
and  Harold  sat  like  one  stunned.  There  was  no 
reply  to  make. 

But,  an  instant  later,  Harold  ventured  to  look 
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•gxin  towards  Mrs.  Eldon  ;  and  liia  eyva  met  Iicrs. 
Her  face  was  now  fearfully  pale,  yei  alio  did  not 
avoid  Iiis  glnnre,  though  slie  sal  very  Btill  and 
rigid.  Bui  li<T  look  was  an  evidenc«,  so  be  al 
once  fvit,  of  tlio  Btnin^ely  quick  understanding 
that  they  two  bad  uimebow  efttabllslied  between 
themselveB  to-day.  Sbe  knew,  bo  saw,  that  be  waa 
aware  of  everything;  and  nbe  plainly  felt  tliat  be 
could  be  tru8t(»I  neither  to  misjndge  ber*  nor  to 
triuntpb  over  bor.  Sbo  bad  f^iitb  in  bim,  so  tUis 
mutely  appealing  glance  »»id,  and  from  this  ino 
ment,  knowing  her  faith,  be  revered  Iter.  Poor 
ElUn,  at  least,  be  thought  to  himself,  was  at 
peace,  but  tliia  woinitn  was  carrying  tbut  horror 
for  her  lifetime.  How  gloriously  she  l>ore  it  nil! 
What  a  crime  that  she  should  be  tied  here  to  bet 
husbiind,  and  to  this  well-meaning,  blundering, 
powerful.  c;ipvi('ious  monster  of  a  father-in-law! 
Harold  knew  now  that,  for  liis  own  part,  he  at 
least  Wiis  at  her  &L'rvii.-c,  to  do  knightly  duly  for 
her  benccfortli,  however  iind  whenever  an  upright 
friend  niij^ht  be  nt'cdfiil  for  her  wi^^Uare. 

Yet  till-  glance  was  but  »  matter  of  the  most 
inappreciable  iuKtitnt.  Itefoie  lie  knew  what  had 
happened,  she  hud  recovered  herself,  was  more 
radiant  than  ever,  showed  no  consciousness  that 
anything  untoward  had  happened,  and  devoted 
bersvlf  to  sympathizing  with  her  father- in-luw's 
new-born  good  resolutions,  and  suggesting  what- 
ever might  give  tliem  support.  And  so,  at  the 
moment  when  Tom  appeared,  there  were  no  more 
-doubtful  matten  tobe  explained,  but  all  waa.cbeer^ 
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f ul  and  clear.    Harold  had  eTen  foiigotteD,  for  Uie 
moment,  about  the  magazine* 

Margaret  had  provided  for  a  pleasant  evening 
for  her  guests.  Some  of  her  most  agreeable  neigh- 
bors, old  friends  of  the  family,  dined  at  the  house, 
and  Harold  felt  himself  in  the  midst  of  more 
gayety  than  he  had  known  for  years.  Late  in 
the  evening,  when  the  company  were  together  in 
the  parlor,  Margaret  took  care  to  mention  at  % 
happy  moment  the  plan  of  the  magazine  as  one 
which  Mr.  Harold  was  said  to  have  recently  con- 
ceived. She  begged  the  little  company,  of  oourse, 
to  regivrd  the  idea  as  strictly  confidential.  She 
connected  by  no  hint  Escott^s  name  with  the  af- 
fair; she  left  all  that  to  Alonzo's  freshly  kindled 
enthusiasm.  The  attempt  was  perfectly  sucoese- 
ful.  In  the  presence  of  all  the  company,  Alonzo 
forthwith  confessed  himself  an  ardent  supporter, 
at  least  in  theory,  of  the  projected  magazine,  and 
accepted  with  eagerness  Margaret's  ready  snggee- 
tion  that  it  might  be  made  the  organ,  in  a  sense, 
of  wh<at  she  persisted  in  gently  ridiculing  as  the 
New  British  Museum.  Soon  afterwards,  in  a 
slightly  more  business-like  tone,  Alonzo  sMd  quite 
distinctly  that  he  would  seek  to  confer  further 
with  Mr.  Harold  concerning  the  practicability  of 
some  such  scheme. 

One  could  n't  really  say  off-hand,  he  went  on 
to  remark,  whetlier  there  would  be  anything  of 
practical  value  in  such  a  project  as  this  of  Mr. 
Harold's  or  not.     Perhaps  at  the  first  blush,  and 
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jiutt  to-daj',  he  was  disposed  to  be  a  trifle  too  en- 
thusiastic about  it.  Mr.  Harold  nauBtn*t  lay  too 
much  iilreiu  on  liia  sbon  of  iDtiTeat.  In  fuct,  ha 
could  n't  nnd  would  n't  pi-omise  anything  to-night, 
nor  antil  after  ample  and  cafeful  considc-ration  ot 
every  aspect  of  t)ii>  m;ttter.  But  really,  at  this 
fint  suggestion,  tlie  whole  thing  st.'enii;d  to  him 
very  HUnictive.  fie  tvould  be  proud  to  aid  in  cs- 
tubliHliing  OH  the  coast  a  ittrong,  )>enn:ini'nt,  and 
twcful  periodical,  and  that  esjiecially  because  Buch 
a  thing  would,  if  properly  conducted,  have  a  close 
relation  to  hts  other  enterprise,  of  which  Marga- 
ret  had  just  betn  spi-aking. 

Th:tt  other  enterprise,  by  the  way,  he  thought 
hi>  should  like  to  represent  more  completely  to  Mr. 
Harold  some  day.  There  was  no  time  this  even- 
ing, of  course.  It  was  n't  fair,  exactly,  to  call  it 
a  New  British  Museum.  That  was  an  old  joke 
of  Margaret's,  founded,  to  be  sure,  on  Bomething 
he  had  once  let  drop.  His  notion  had  points  in 
common  with  the  British  Museum,  —  points,  but 
that  was  all.  He  whs  n't  sure,  to  speak  quit« 
frankly,  whether  he  quite  approved  of  the  Brit- 
ish Museum  itself,  let  alone  trying  to  imitate  it 
out  here  in  San  Francisco.  The  British  Museum, 
in  truth,  was  n't  quite  practical  enough  for  the 
American  people,  especially  in  California.  He 
could  mention  to  Mr.  Harold,  on  demnnd,  at  least 
•  dozen  respects  in  which  the  British  Museum  was 
an  obTionsly  defective  institution,  not  fit  to  be  du- 
plicated io  San  Francisco,  therefore,  even  if  that 
were  poanble,  which  nobody  said  that  it  was,  aa 
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he  wanted  rery  emphatically  to  point  oat  right 
here. 

However,  all  this  was  a  matter  for  further  talk, 
Alonzx)  went  on.  Whatever  his  own  plan  irjght 
amount  to«  there  was  no  doubt  but  he  would  like 
to  get  suggestions  as  to  the  conduct  of  it.  And 
there  was  also  no  doubt  but,  if  a  magazine  ooold 
further  it,  he  himself  would  be  prepared  to  fai^ 
ther  the  project  of  a  magazine,  in  case  that  should 
prove  otherwise  practicable.  No  promises,  then, 
of  course,  to-night.  But  during  the  next  week 
Alonzo  would  think  it  all  over,  and  perhaps 
would  like  to  consult  Mr.  Harold  farther,  aoon^ 
concerning  the  thing. 

But  when  the  company  had  gone,  Alonzo  took 
an  opportunity  to  call  Harold  aside.  With  a  oar* 
tain  timid  familiarity  he  laid  his  enormous  hand 
gently  on  Harold*s  arm,  looked  once  more  with 
that  pathetic  earnestness  into  his  eyes,  and  said, 
**  Do  you  suppose,  Mr.  Harold,  that  it  would  be 
any  way  possible  to  get  Elscott  into  connection,  di» 
rectly  or  indirectly,  with  that  magazine^esign  of 
yours?  His  talents,  you  know,  his  experience, 
his  literary  taste,  his  —  well,  dofCt  you  think  ** 
(Alonzo's  voice  sounded  very  deep  and  earnest) 
**  that  there  would  be  in  a  sense  an  opening  for 
him  there  ?  ** 

Harold  found  his  room  at  the  Eldons'  large  and 
pleasant.  It  bad  an  eastern  outlook,  a  great  and 
exquisitely  comfortable  bed,  a  few  shelves  fall  of 
books,  a  little  balcony  where  there  were  some 
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pUnU  in  pots.  Tim  moon  rose  late  over  the  near 
And  rugged  hills  that  nigiit,  and,  iis  Harold  lay 
awhile,  broad  nwakc,  t)iu  &h»dow  of  the  window- 
sash  and  of  the  widc-branchiTig,  tall,  and  shapely 
plants  could  be  ftvvn  on  tlie  politthed  woodrn  Qoor, 
just  heaide  one  of  t]i«  ruga.  At  IukI,  as  Harold 
dropped  off  to  ulcep,  he  fell  forthwith  to  dream- 
ing  that  he  had  been  walking  in  a  wild  place  which 
he  had  never  seen  before.  He  now  Xaj  down  to 
mt,  hu  thought,  in  the  dim  light  of  the  waning 
moon,  and  wondered  if  this  were  not  the  Onkfidd 
Creek  region.  lint  no,  fur  here  came  one  of  ^far• 
garet's  guests,  dressed  just  as  she  had  been  this 
•rening.  She  was  a  t;tll  young  woman,  who 
smiled  to  herseU  reflectively.  But  when  fihe  up- 
prnaclied  him,  and  wiw  who  lie  was,  her  face  grew 
diirk  and  stern.  "  Why  are  you  sleeping  here  ?  '* 
she  Eaid.  "  The  summit  is  ahead,  and  the  roads 
are  very  bud.  Don't  you  know  you  must  go  and 
hunt  for  Margaret  Ehloii '!  Slie  nei-ds  you.  You 
must  comfort  her.  You  must  be  her  friend." 
"Wliydoes  she  need  me,  then  ?"  asked  Harold, 
in  his  <lream,  feeling  at  once  delighted  and  ter- 
rified. It  seemed  to  him,  meanwhile,  that  thia 
lady  was  an  liidiiin  just  about  to  kill  him.  "  Be- 
cause her  little  boy  is  dead,"  FAid  the  apparition. 
"  He  was  born  deud.  He  has  never  been  alive. 
He  was  born  here  one  night  in  a  storm.  He  died, 
sir"  (but  now  the  young  girl  seemed  to  assume 
that  terrible  Imlf-whisper  of  Alonzo's).  "because 
she  had  some  singular  insane  delusion,  —  the  result 
of  her  mental  condition,  sir.     You  must  comfort 
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her.  You  must  be  her  friend/'  And  with  these 
words  the  dream  vanished,  and  left  Harold  once 
more  ulone  in  the  moonlight     He  thought  for  a 

\  ,  long  time  after  this  of  the  little  boy  and  of  Mar- 
garet. Then  he  said  to  himself  that  if  she  did 
indeed  ever  prove  to  be  his  friend,  and  as  good 
and  true  a  woman  as  she  seemed,  the  thought  that 
she  was  watching  and  approving  his  work  would 
give  him   fresh  interest  in  a  busy  life.    At  all 

A  events,  he  went  on,  she  had  already  determine 

for  him  his  next  occupation.  He  must  labor  for 
Escott,  for  the  projected  magazine,  for  the  reoon- 
ciliation  of  the  two  old  friends,  and,  above  all« 
for  her  own  peace  of  mind,  in  so  far  as  it  was 
concerned  in  any  of  these  things     Her  house,  to 

'1  be  sure,  it  whs  really  not  likely  that  he  would 

4  very  often   visit.     Her  husband  was,  despite  a 

certain  pleasant  modesty  of  bearing  and  an  ob> 
vious  cleveniess,  decidedly  antipathetic  to  Harold 
just  now.  He  doubted,  therefore,  whether  he 
could  have  much  further  concern  with  the  house- 
hold. Perhaps,  moreover,  Margaret,  after  all, 
disapproved  of  her  new  guest  He  had  been  stu- 
pidly sentimental  that  once  to-day,  and  whatever 
little  success  he  had  had  with  Alonzo  was  due 
solely  to  his  being  the  pastor's  son,  after  alL 
Why  should  Margaret  give  her  new  acquaintance 

I  a  second  thought  ?     Doubtless^  therefore,  be  must 

not  expect  any  more  interest  from  her  side*  But, 
on  his  part,  he  must  devote  himself  quietly  to  her 

I  service.     She  needed  to  have  all  done  that  could 

j  be  done  towards  righting  the  old  wrongs.    Tberei 
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ftt  Irast,  he  miglit  prove  to  be  the  mxti  for  her 
emergency.  If  he  could  be  such,  she  might  dfr- 
pend  upon  htm.  Full  of  theiie  rcfiolutions,  he  at 
Ust  slept  once  more :  and,  when  once  the  mtog 
moon  had  gone  from  bi»  windows,  be  slept  dream- 
lessly. 

Klargaret,  moannliile,  had  spi^nt  Bome  time 
alone  in  her  own  room,  tryiBg  to  nrad  a  certnin 
book.  Slio  frequently  Iixd  just  such  botika  oo 
hand,  —  books  that  did  not  interest  her,  and  that 
she  thought  ought  to  int«ri?st  ber.  A  friend  of 
ben,  a  v<^ry  bright  woman,  was  continually  for- 
cing them  upon  her.  Ttiis  liuly  had  mnlly  no  mora 
interest  in  thom  thmt  Marg;in-t ;  'but  then  the 
friend  in  quention  was  one  of  those  viracioaa  peck 
plo,  so  hajipily  constituted  that  they  never  ob. 
serve  how  little  tliey  care  for  the  topics  which  all 
intelligent  people  should  understand,  and  which 
so  few  intclligont  people,  after  all,  can  bear  to 
think  of  for  tpn  consecutive  minutes.  Margaret's 
friend,  quite  ignorant  that  she  was  boring  herself, 
always  read  tlirough  such  books  as  (he  one  in 
question  in  a  ven-  few  hours,  frequently  eying, 
even  while  she  did  so,  the  opposite  window,  or 
the  place  where  the  wall-p.iper  failed  to  match. 
AVhat  thiU  bright  lady  remembered  afterwards 
of  the  contents  of  the  books  took  the  form  of 
a  slightly  oppressive  sensation  between  the  eye- 
brows, which  she  always  felt  while  she  read  the 
works  in  question,  and  which  she  knew  to  b« 
characteristic  of  the  moods  of  .all  tliougbtful  per- 
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SOUS.  Books  that  bad  given  her  thU  experience 
she  always  spoke  of  afterwards  with  the  moet 
hearty  and  honest  admiration,  and  she  oould  often 
even  recall  the  colors  of  their  individual  bindings. 
Such  were  the  volumes,  at  any  rate,  which  she 
persistently  forced  upon  Margaret.  Now  Margin 
ret,  in  miscellaneous  society,  was  as  fond  of  seem* 
ing  intelligent  as  the  most  ardent  advocate  of  the 
higher  life  could  have  demanded.  But  when  she 
was  alone,  or  was  talking  to  a  few  friends,  she 
was,  above  all,  self-critical,  though  that  fact  she 
usually  concealed  from  other  people.  She  really 
did  not  like,  at  such  times,  to  produce  any  false 
impressions  about  her  own  mental  powers.  And 
so  she  frequently  wondered  whether  she  was  seri- 
ously intelligent  at  all.  True,  she  certainly  ad- 
mired the  ideal  man  of  learning,  and  she  loved, 
as  aforesaid,  to  fascinate  any  fair  specimen  of 
the  real  man  of  learning.  But  these  books,— 
alas  !  that  feeling  between  the  eyebrows  often 
came  to  her;  she  knew  it  excellently  well;  bat 
it  seemed  to  her  somehow  an  ininfficient  expe> 
rience  of  the  joys  of  spiritual  insight.  She 
wanted,  she  confessed  to  herself,  to  know  each 
book  as  she  knew  her  roses,  or  else  to  let  it 
alone.  And  the  latter  alternative,  in  case  of  oer* 
tain  of  her  friend*s  favorites,  often  appeared  to 
Margaret  both  the  preferable  and  the  only  xei^ 
sonable  one. 

But  in  any  case  we  have  no  thought  of  jesting 
about  poor  Margaret  as  she  was  that  night.  For 
whatever  usually  led  her  to  toil  in  a  desaltofy 
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and  unfruitful  fiMhton  ovitr  bcr  friend's  troiunrea 
of  learning,  Mnrgiir^t  reitd  jimt  now  only  for  the 
■ak«  of  keeping  herself  from  crying.  The  day 
bftd  been,  uftor  all,  onu  of  very  grettt  nnd  weari- 
■oni«  trial.  MnrgnrH  hud,  for  »  long  time  in  th 
pMt,  •efaool<!<I  li«r  mind  to  nn  nlmnKt  pi-rfi-ct  calm 
Great  troubles  hud  cnmo  and  gone.  She  could 
aerer  make  the  wrong  right  again  ;  but  she  was 
■trong  and  Roif-poxio  ssnl  nnd  proud,  nnd  so  slia 
VHS  resolved  to  conquer  l\\n  sling  of  the  oorrowa. 
She  had  thought  herself  equal  to  the  Ufk.  It 
had  been  a  long  and  lonesome  iight.  Only  lier 
mother  bnd  known  anything  nbout  it;  and  her 
mother,  after  nil,  hnd  known  but  little.  There 
waa  much  that  could  not  l>c  ^1ld.  AlLirgaret,  for 
a  good  ^r)>il«  vX  i\w  stiirt.  cniil.l  only  look  up 
to  tlie  gri'iit  dumb,  rocky  bills,  that  bloomwl  a 
little  for  Eo  sliort  a  time  in  spring,  and  that  lay 
sombre  and  barren  for  bo  long  after  the  niins 
were  done,  —  could  but  watch  them  and  bo  si- 
-  lent.  It  was  the  )tiU>nce  that  had  ended  in  making 
so  many  of  her  friends  call  her  bard  and  cold. 
For  it  w;u  sucli  a  dumb  an^ui»h,  —  this  tliat  she 
bail  had  to  conquer  and  bold  down.  And  holding 
down,  with  Margaret,  di<i  not  mean  merely  the 
sentimental  holding  down  wliich  uU  the  shallower 
minor  poets  Ukn  to  tell  about,  —  when  the  face 
smiles,  as  they  t>ay,  but  the  lu'art  is  full  of  woe. 
Margaret  wiks  fully  equal  to  that,  indeed,  but 
she  bore  liersclf  louard  these  sorrows  far  more 
seriously.  She  me.iat  to  take  them  by  the 
throat  and  to  strangle  tbem,  so  that  when  ■!)• 
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laughed  it  would  be  with  the  old  peace,  and  when 
she  talked  it  would  be  with  the  old  healthy,  re> 
joicing  life  again.  For  when  she  considered 
these  sorrows  she  knew  that,  in  great  mea8ure» 
they  disgraced  her.  They  were  only  the  expres- 
sion of  her  shame  and  of  her  weakness.  As  tme 
woman  she  ought  not  to  feel  them.  They  came 
from  her  unworthy  affection  for  a  false  roan ;  from 
her  unworthy  pride  in  his  hollow  admiration  ; 
from  a  base,  if  unwilling,  jealousy  of  the  love  thmt 
he  had  shown  towards  the  woman  whom  he  bad 
murdered.  Had  he  been  an  out-andout  sedacer, 
would  Margaret  not  have  loathed  him?  And 
yet,  wherein  wiis  he  better  than  an  out-andout 
seducer?  There  is  a  seduction  of  the  sonl  alone, 
which  kills  no  less  surely,  and  sometimes  with 
more  awful  anguish,  than  the  seduction  that 
drives  a  ))oor  wretch  to  hide  her  shame  by  suicide. 
Poor  Ellen,  indeed,  had  been  mercifully  spared 
the  worst  sorrow  of  living  on  in  the  presence  of 
that  fatal  betmyal  of  her  heart  and  hope*  She 
had  striven  courageously  ngainst  the  first  shock, 
and  insanity  and  death  had  saved  her  in  time 
from  tiie  inevitable  reaction  that  would  have  left 
her  for  life  a  broken  and  hopeless  woman.  Bat 
Margiiret,  if  she  knew  tiiat  Ellen  was  now  safe 
from  all  this  anguish,  must  needs  think  of  Tom 
as  no  better  than  a  common  betrayer.  Could  she 
ever  forgive  him,  then  ?  No,  that  must  not  be. 
But  not  to  forgive  him  and  yet  to  go  on  lament- 
ing him,  —  that  was  shameful !  Margaret  be* 
lieved  herself  too  strong  and  proud  for  that    Sq 
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■Im  ««nt  bftck  into  livr  little  world  so  soon  as  her 
child  bad  oome ;  alto  took  part  in  all  h«r  old 
unusementB,  —  snvc  tliat  atie  could  no  longer  sliant 
tbem  with  Tom,  —  she  worked,  she  forced  herself 
to  aojoyi  in  a  word,  sho  triuinpht-d. 

Had  Bbe,  then  (bo  iih«  often  iisked  Ii^nelf  after 
tbia  victory  bad  bcon  won),  had  Hlie  ever  really 
lored  Tom  at  all  ?  Was  it  not  aim  ply  an  admi- 
ratioD  Tor  bU  gracefulness,  for  the  brightnesa  that 
be  used  to  sbow  ao  much  moru  than  he  showed  it 
now,  for  tba  high  and  ideal  purposes  that  h«  usifd 
w  often  and  with  such  n  In-Hutiful  counterfeit  of 
earnettness  to  profess?  Was  it  not  mere  acqui- 
escence in  hi*  Wkir.iiiip  ?  Was  it  not  simply  a 
yielding  to  bis  liaHiripi?  So  she  now  ofton 
thought.  As  her  pride  forbade  the  least  confes- 
sion to  the  world  of  her  fttelings,  she  still  saw  him 
a  great  deal.  And  slie  still  had,  too,  Gomething 
of  the  old  admiration  for  his  outward  bearing, 
deeply  as  she  loatlied  his  soul.  She  even  cuUi- 
Tated  this  external  a<liiiiratii>n.  It  wiis  a  harm- 
less amiisomrnt ;  it  <lid  not  disturb  her  laboriously 
attained  peace  of  mind  ;  she  was  perfectly  safe  in 
it;  and,  meanwhile,  it  hcl|ied  her  to  keep  control 
of  him,  and  preserved  the  p<>acc  of  the  household. 
She  spoke  gently  to  him,  and  hated  him;  and  he, 
accordingly,  was  fasciitHted  with  her,  and  kept 
more  or  less  of  his  fooliKli  hope  that  she  might  some 
day  be  won  back.  Meanwhile,  as  she  knew,  he  wna 
as  proud  as  herself.  He  would  reveHl  nothing  to 
others;  he  would  respect  her  own  feelings;  he 
would  simply  go  on  trying,  by  returning  Batt«ry 
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with  flattery,  to  atone  for  his  crimes.  Life  at 
that  rate  might,  some  day,  become  very  dall ;  bat 
for  a  proud  woman,  rejoicing  in  her  beauty  and  in 
her  power,  it  was,  meai^while,  tolerable,  because 
she  had  simply  made  up  her  mind  that  it  thould 
be  tolerable !  As  to  whether  he  was  still  senti* 
mentally  faithful,  —  she  never  gave  that  a  thought. 
He  might  go  on  now  breaking  whatever  hearts  he 
chose.  The  world  was  warned  of  him ;  it  might 
do  what  it  would  with  him.  And  yet,  after  all, 
if  this  was  her  present  feeling,  had  she,  neverthe- 
less,  ever  really  loved  him  at  the  outset? 

One  thing,  of  course,  which  made  that  question 
so  hard  to  answer  was  the  character  of  her  whole 
life  since  her  girlhooil.  She  had  been  made  an 
early  sacrifice  to  her  mother's  ambition.  Some- 
tiling,  perhaps  her  cold  and  unemotional  training 
at  home  (but  yet  more  probably  the  warm,  even 
passionate,  love  and  admiration  for  her  mother 
« wliich  she  had  been  driven  to  conceal  all  through 
her  childhood,  but  which  had  been  the  one  gre»t 
experience  of  her  early  life),  had  made  her  willing 
to  acquiesce  in  this  sacrifice.  The  act  itself,  how* 
ever,  had  helped  to  render  her  proud  and  self-reli* 
ant,  had  made  her  mistress  of  her  emotions,  and  had 
prevented  her  from  cultivating  any  merely  senti- 
mental fancies  about  love.  That  year  of  marriage 
with  Dover  she  always  looked  back  upon  aa  the 
wililest  of  perplexing  dreams.  He  had  been  affeo- 
tionate,  even  reverent,  lavish  of  gifts,  thoughtful 
of  her  comfort,  but  still  often  petulant  with  an 
old  man*s  petulanoe.     His   piety,    bb 
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precision  of  lUe,  liis  pedantic  airs  towards  the 
world  at  large,  luid  a  certain  ovcrbeArlng  will,  tbat 
with  her  liu  usuidly  kept  in  tb«  background,  bad 
all  addvd  to  licr  problcmt.  IIim  di-iith  wiut  u  great 
horror  and  a  grnat  relief.  It  had  left  licr  a  ftill- 
grown  woman  in  heart  and  mind,  the  niistreas  of 
a  fortune,  self-i-eliant,  full  of  courage  and  of  en* 
ergy,  but  without  any  experience  of  a  true  and 
wotDtinly  love.  Only  hur  mother  bad  remained 
to  bvr  tliGu,  and  Iter  niolhi.T  and  livmelf  sonifdiow 
never  quite  found  each  other  again,  warmly  as 
the  old  childiah  aSoction  ttill  burned  in  ilarg-.^ 
nt'B  heart. 

The  fact,  then,  was  tli:tt.  until  M.irgAret  canie 
to  know  Tom  well,  she  had  hiid  little  opportunity 
and  less  desire  to  consider  what  it  might  be  to  be 
devoted  to  any  man.  lliid  Tom  ever  taught  her 
this,  evtm  in  the  most  golden  days  ? 

Well,  nt  alt  events,  bo  much  was,  to  night,  quite 
clear.  She  felt  \\  j^reat  longing  for  her  baby,  —  so 
great  a  longing  that  at  fiiBt  she  dared  not  go  to  liiB 
little  crib,  lest  she  should  be  all  overcome  with  lone- 
some weeping.  The  old  sorrows  h»d  been  cruelly 
torii  from  their  graves  to-day.  And  eiie  bad  been 
sitting  there,  meanwhile,  and  smiling  on  the  people 
in  the  most  coniemptiUe  way  !  What  could  they 
be  thinking  of  her,  these  people  from  without  the 
family?  Had  they  come  to  gloat  over  her  woes? 
But  no;  she  was  unjust.  She  herself  bad  invited 
it  all.  She  livrBeU  would  have  forced  Tom  to  do 
this,  BO  soon  us  she  should  have  learned  the  need, 
even  if  be  bad  been  himself  unwilliug.     It  waa 
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duty;  she  could  bear  it  They  were  very  kind 
to  come  and  help  her.  Did  not  the  whole  world, 
once  for  all,  know  about  her?  What  was  OD6 
scene  more  or  less  in  the  comedy  of  her  diagraoot 
after  all?  And  yet,  on  farther  thoughts,  how 
vile  this  daily  life  in  the  company  of  this  iiuuii« 
whom  the  world  called  her  husband,  really  was  I 
What  a  false  pride  to  keep  up  this  show  I  Ad 
honest,  thoughtful,  warm-hearted  man,  such  at 
this  Harold,  who  had  once  loved  his  wife  so 
dearly  (as  she  read  in  his  eyes  to-day,  there  in 
the  garden,  when  they  talked  of  his  old  home), 
what  must  he  think  of  her  conduct?  Did  he  take 
her  to  be  a  timid,  helplessly  faithful  wife,  who', 
acquiesced  in  her  husband*s  vileness  and  loved, 
him  still,  as  in  duty  bound  ?  The  thought  was 
maddening,  although,  somehow,  she  did  not  find 
the  same  thought  in  the  le:ist  maddening  when  it 
occurred  to  her  with  reference  to  other  people. 
The  world  at  large  might  think  what  it  choee. 
That  was  even  part  of  her  game,  —  to  mystify  the 
world  at  largo ;  she  took  the  most  hidden  and  sa- 
credly secret  glory  in  that  very  fact.  But  Harold, 
—  somehow  there  was,  for  the  first  time,  a  differ- 
once  in  her  mind  about  this  matter,  between  one 
person*s  views  and  another's.  Very  well,  then, 
perhaps  he  guessed  the  truth,  ^  that  she  loathed 
Tom  and  kept  him  at  her  feet.  And  yet,  in  that 
case,  what  did  Harold  still  tliink  of  her,  —  this 
cle.ir-oy«Nl,  faitiiful  man,  who  served  his  old  friend 
so  o[>enly  and  loyally,  and  who  appreciated  the 
finest  shadings  of  life  and  of  oonrersation  so 
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BtJTelj?  Plainly  be  tnnst,  then,  tbink  that  sha 
bound  beneU  to  Tom  from  mere  worldly  pride, 
and  tliat  ab«  liad  Kiniply  feared  to  Btep  out  ntid 
uy  before  tli«  world,  concerning  thia  wretcb,  "  I 
hare  no  part  nor  lot  with  him."  Harold,  Id  ftuch 
a  caso,  must  think  her  a  mere  cowurd.  And  was 
■be  not  one  ?  Thia  prldo,  a«  ahe  bad  called  it, 
waa  it  not  mtn  cringing  tvrror  at  the  world's 
sneers?  Why  liad  she  not  taken  tb«  pbiin  waj 
of  separating  herself  utterly  and  openly  from 
Tom  so  BOOR  as  she  bad  found  him  out?  Women 
are  such  vile  irabecilee  about  their  unfaithful  hus- 
banda!  And  tliia  of  Tom 'a  waa  do  common  un- 
faithfulness. It  waa  rank  treason  to  two  pentona 
at  once,  and  it  hud  ended  in  murder.  Ob,  why 
wiia  she  GO  weak  and  worthless,  after  all  ? 

All  these  things  .Margiiret  thought  out  with  a 
nervous  and  painful  exactitude  to-night,  ber  heart 
meanwhile  beating  loud  und  wcarisouiely.  her  head 
aching  in  a  dull  way,  her  mind  intensely  awake. 
She  thought  oF  them  before  elie  read,  while  she 
re.id,  or  pretended  to  re:id,  and  afterwards.  The 
light  hurt  her  eyes,  and  so  she  laid  the  book  aside, 
9tnd  set  the  lamp  in  another  part  of  the  room. 
But  niten  she  bad  done  bo  ber  part  of  the  room 
seemed  too  dark.  She  was  getting  momentarily 
more  nervous  and  lonesnme.  She  thought  of  poor 
Klh'n,  and  remembered  tite  most  awful  experlonre 
of  all  her  own  life,  — something  that  she  bud  man- 
aged to  avoid  confessing,  long  ago,  at  the  coroner's 
inquest,  and  that,  in  consequence,  no  soul  but 
berself  knew.      On  that  stormy  night  of  Ellen's 
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death,  namely,  Margaret,  being  jnst  then  foil  of 
fancies  about  her  hoped-for  child,  and  sad  because 
Tom  was  away,  and  nervous  because  the  wind 
blew,  had  not  fallen  asleep  until  very  late,  —  in 
this  same  room,  of  course,  the  rain  beating  agminst 
the  window-pane,  the  wind  rattling  the  near  tree- 
branches  against  the  house.  She  had  wakened  in 
the  dark  before  very  long,  and  with  a  fearfol 
start.  There  was  a  lull  in  the  storm.  It  seemed 
to  her  that  she  had  distinctly  heard,  very  far  oflEi 
a  girl's  voice  calling  the  dead  Peter  Dover*8  name. 
Something  about  the  voice  had  made  her  almoet 
shriek  with  horror.  It  had  been  somehow  mixed 
up  in  her  dreams  with  wild  fancies  concerning 
her  coming  child  ;  she  knew  no  longer  what  they 
were,  —  only  they  were  unspeakably  horrible. 
She  had  lain  shuddering;  then  she  had  thought 
the  voice  must  be  itself  only  part  of  her  dream; 
and  after  a  long  time  had  fallen  asleep  again, 
only  to  be  wakened  afresh  from  the  same  awfal 
and  inexpressible  dream  of  darkness  and  of  her 
coming  child,  by  that  voice  calling  for  Peter 
Dover,  only  now  more  pleadingly  than  ever.  She 
had  aroused  herself ;  she  had  forced  herself  to  hn 
calm  ;  she  had  even  gone  to  the  window,  looked 
out,  and  listened.  But  the  wind  had  freshened, 
the  rain  had  beaten  full  in  her  face,  and  she  had 
heard  no  more  of  the  voice.  Only  she  had  not 
slept  again  until  dawn,  and  had  then  wakened  to 
learn  whose  the  voice  had  been.  Something 
about  this  voice,  coming  as  it  did,  had  seemed  to 
her  so  heart-rending  that  she  had  felt  it  even  im* 
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p«nb1«  to  tell  of  the  thing  to  any  onin  nft«rivanls. 
In  no  cue  could  the  fact  Imve  Uirown  miy  light 
on  the  questions  aboat  Ellen.  No  inquiry  during 
her  own  brief  appearance  at  t)ie  inquest  Imd  called 
apMi  her  to  rareal  the  occurroncc.  She  remem- 
bered it  now  with  the  ol<l  sIimMer;  ami  ttivn 
qoiekl^  rising,  she  went  nut  of  h>-r  room,  and 
acroes  the  hall,  to  where  her  cliiltl  was  aleeping. 
She  lowered  the  side  of  his  crib,  aQ<l  knelt  down 
beside  biro. 

His  breath  came  soft  and  light ;  when  she 
tooobed  him  he  hardly  moved  in  response,  and  it 
was  only  when,  in  an  agony  of  nervous  weeping, 
she  had  pressed  her  bead  close  against  him,  and 
bad  taken  him  into  her  nrms  as  he  lay.  that  lie 
was  aroused  enough  to  lay  nnc  linm]  gently  a^^tiiniit 
her  face,  and  to  uestle  comfortiibly  and  liappily 
close  to  Iter.  Long  site  knelt  tlierp,  blessed  and 
wretclicd,  proud  and  lonesome,  exhausted  and 
sleepless.  He  wiis  her  only  treasure,  this  dHrling 
boy,  iind  lie  liail  in  a  sense  no  fntbcr,  or  worse 
than  no  father.  This  one  precious  tie,  —  to  what 
loathsome  l>on(hige  did  it  not  unite  her  I  She 
longed  to  run  ofT  with  the  child  into  the  darkness 
somewhere,  and  find  the  way  to  die  happily  in  his 
little  arms,  while  he  breathed  gently  against  her 
cheek.  All  d.iy  long,  to-day,  he  had  been  seek- 
ing  her,  crying  for  her,  talking  Hbout  her,  pliin- 
ning  his  little  surprises  for  hor,  making  up  his 
tittle  stories  about  her.  Did  she  not  knoiv  hin 
darling  ways?  Wi-ll,  now  Ht  least  tliey  sbontd 
not  be  separated.    She  lifted  him  up  very  softly, 
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and  carried  him  with  a  joyous  and  stealthy  tri- 
umph back  to  her  own  room,  without  disturbing 
the  nurse.  And  all  night  they  slept  close  to- 
gether ;  for  when  the  moon  reached  Margaret*s 
side  of  the  house,  it  brought  with  it  no  dreams^ 
but  only  shone  upon  the  face  of  the  mother,  fast 
asleep,  with  the  little  baby-hand  on  her  cheek. 

In  the  morning,  nevertheless,  Margaret  shamed 
herself  before  the  startled  and  somewhat  anxious 
nurse,  when  the  latter  first  sought  for  her  chaige. 
He  had  been  restless,  Margaret  glibly  explained, 
with  a  certain  lying  dignity.  She  had  thought  it 
best  to  have  him  with  her  to  quiet  him.  But  the 
boy,  radiantly  laughing  on  his  mother,  and  wild 
with  the  novel  delight  of  waking  to  find  her  to 
near  him,  showed  no' evil  consequences  from  this 
restlessness.  This  morning  he  loved  his  bath,  his 
nurse,  his  breakfast,  his  playthings;  everything; 
and  Margaret  was  as  happy  as  a  queen,  and  fairly 
cried  with  delight. 

Harold  and  the  elder  Alonzo  appeared  that 
morning  to  be  the  warmest  friends.  After  brealc* 
'  fast  they  took  hearty  leave  of  their  hostesSi  and« 
together  with  Tom,  set  out  for  the  smoky  city  be- 
yond the  gray  and  chilly  water.  And  with  this 
day  began  Harold*s  new  life. 


BOOK  III.  —  MARGARET  ELDON. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

BBRTiiA  Boscowrra. 

Whex  Bertlia  Itoscowitz  had  finally  broken 
with  bcr  father,  she  snt  for  a  long  time  alone  to 
their  house,  glaring  at  tbo  wall.  Thv  blow  had 
fallen  at  last,  bIii;  hardly  knew  why.  Alt  her 
wishes  to  be  good,  to  Mve  his  ftoiil,  to  convert 
biui  from  his  sinful  ways,  had  ended  in  thia.  She 
must  be  a  wicked  woinnn  ;  Mrs.  Rawley  would 
say  BO.  Hoscowiti  had  always  been  harsh,  sarcas- 
tic, at  times  almost  ferocious.  But  he  was  her 
father  slill;  :ind  until  this  very  morning  she  had 
never  quite  lost  hold  upon  him.  But  now  he  had 
told  her  that  siie  could  leave  the  house  as  soon  aa  ' 
she  chose.  He  would  give  her  a  little  allowance 
henceforth,  he  said  ;  but  he  never  wanted  to  see 
her  face  agoin.  Slie  h;ul  always  been  cruel  and 
ungrateful  to  him,  ho  declared  ;  but  he  would  not 
quite  let  her  st.'irve.  He  would  always  hate  her; 
but  be  would  support  her  while  she  lived. 

That  was  the  end  I  Bertha's  whole  life  had 
been  homely  and  simple  enough,  save  for  a  very 
few  fiercely  passionate  experiences,  and  for  her 
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many  secret  struggles  with  the  wickedness  of  her 
own  heart.  One  of  her  earliest  emotional  excite- 
ments had  been  caused  by  the  discovery  that  the 
was  a  very  bad  girl ;  that  she  had  much  low  con- 
ning in  her  nature ;  that  it  was  mean  to  listen  at 
keyholes,  and  to  pry  into  others'  affairs  in  all  aorta 
of  ways ;  and  that  she  naturally  loved  to  do  jnat 
such  mean  things.  For  a  long  time  all  this  had 
troubled  her.  She  had  lived  in  a  dull  terror  of 
being  hated  by  good  people,  and  of  going  to  hell 
at  last.  This  terror  had  made  her  quarrelsome. 
Her  mother  was  in  those  early  days  already  dead; 
her  father  was  a  wanderer  from  city  to  city,  — - 
now  a  ward  politician,  now  a  socialist  agitator,  noir 
a  fawning  political  servant  of  some  rich  man,  noir 
a  book-seller,  and  always  a  fugitive  from  his  cred- 
itors. He  used  to  pretend  to  have  ideas ;  he  read 
strange  foreign  books  about  politics  and  the  com* 
ing  social  revolution  ;  he  preached  to  her  violently 
concerning  the  wrongs  of  poor  men  ;  and  for  him- 
self, he  wronged  everybody,  rich  and  poor,  whom 
he  could  lay  a  hand  upon.  But  he  was  a  progres- 
sive man.  His  wanderings  taught  him,  as  time 
went  on,  an  immense  store  of  worldly  wisdom. 
He  studied  his  fellows ;  he  grew  more  of  an 
American  ;  he  imitated  the  manners  of  more  con- 
servative people;  and  gradually  he  discovered  his 
art  of  managing  men  by  a  show  of  insolent  cool- 
ness, and  by  a  professed  devotion  to  all  their  vetted 
interests.  He  ceased  to  talk  socialism;  he  neg- 
lected foreign  compiuiionships;  he  no  longer  read 
foreign  books ;  he  even  settled  occationally  with 
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hiB  creditora.  And  tliiio,  nftur  a  while,  the  siio- 
eetiful  part  uf  his  career  begivii.  It  woh  nil  n  tri- 
nmph  of  gi-nius  over  numbcrlesa  inner  and  (lutor 
foM  ;  ami  Ito8cowitz  nas  as  proud  of  hin  progn-BR 
towards  wisdom  iM  li«  was  of  his  poner  to  carry 
Tut  numbcre  uf  drinks  without  lo»ing  his  head. 

A&  the  years  went  on,  however.  Bertha,  wltom 
bar  father  rpgarded  with  affection,  jealousy,  and 
diuppointmt-nt,  forrnt^d  companionships,  at  the 
public  Bcliouls  and  ctsfwhere,  wbich  made  her 
more  and  more  ambitious,  rcmorM-ful,  and  timid. 
These  comp:inioi)!ihi)>s  never  amounted  to  fricnd- 
■hips;  Bertha  tvaa  too  shy  for  that.  She  stcsul- 
futly  believed  that  everybody  bated  her.  Ilitt 
•T«-y  scornful  word  tbat  sbe  heard  sank  in  de«p 
and  shing  hard.  She  wanted  to  be  p"od  and  htdy- 
like.  She  had,  however,  only  a  very  dim  sense  of 
goodncBH,  and  no  8<'nse  at  alt,  save  what  she  gained 
from  bad  iiove!;',  of  what  a  lady  might  be.  When 
tlie  girls  at  the  public  schools  laughed  atherawk< 
ward  walk,  and  at  her  staring  eyes,  and  at  the 
pins  that  she  sometimes  too  manifestly  used  as 
fastenings  for  her  dress,  she  would  cry  about  it 
for  hours,  and  would  devote  days  of  dull  medita- 
tion to  finding  out  the  reason.  It  was  a  great  day 
in  her  life  when  she  discovered  that  those  pins 
were  one  C;iU8C  of  lit-r  hideousness.  She  felt  like 
stout  Cortex  and  the  rest  on  the  peak  in  Darien, 
and  gazed  with  a  wild  surmise  on  the  oceaD  of  so- 
cial possibilities  that  would  be  open  before  a  girl 
who  should  always  sew  the  buttons  on  to  her 
gown,     Aft«r  that  she  m«de  in  succession  some 
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equally  grand  discoveries  about  her  shoes, 
her  bands.  Sbe  took  all  tbese  things  to  heart 
very  deeply.  She  wondered  why  nobody  would 
ever  help  her.  Everybody  could  laugh  at  her 
awkwardness ;  but  when  so  much  of  it  was  a  porel  j 
external  matter,  like  the  pins,  why  would  nobodj 
explain  to  her  the  reason,  and  teach  her  to  im- 
prove? She  was  sure  that  she  was  teachable. 
She  was  always  thankful  for  kindly  advice.  Mean* 
while,  she  was  very  studious.  At  home  her  father 
addressed  her  as  ^^  Stupid,^*  just  as  if  that  were 
her  proper  name.  She  quarreled  with  him  bit- 
terly. But  the  teachers  at  school  used  to  think 
well  of  her  industry,  and  to  praise  her. 

Then,  at  last,  there  gradually  dawned  upon  her 
the  notion  that  a  great  world  of  learning  existSi 
a  refuge  for  every  one,  a  world  where  the  pins  in 
your  clothes  and  the  ugliness  of  your  hands  have 
somehow  nothing  to  do  with  your  joys  and  sor- 
rows, —  a  world  measureless,  romantic,  sublime, 
and  even  cheap ;  for  you  could  buy  learned  books 
with  the  money  that  you  stole  from  your  father; 
or,  better  still,  could  stesvl  the  books  yourself  from 
his  shop.  People  thenceforth  called  Bertha,  in 
their  cruel  way,  ^'daft,'*  just  because  she  took  to 
tliis  world  of  learning  with  such  frantic  and  un- 
trained eagerness,  and  wandered  in  some  of  its 
more  easily  accessible  mazes  so  wildly,  helplesely, 
and  earnestly.  She  now  tormented  her  teachers 
at  school  with  questions  about  books,  and  about 
how  long  it  would  take  her  to  acquire  what  a 
really  wise  man,  like  Socrates,  or  Shakespeare,  or 
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Dtrwin,  mutt  know,  and  about  how  many  lati- 
giuges  ODS  oogUl  to  kam.  Tliis  eagerness  Iaat«d 
for  yean,  ontil  iiertlia  IicntcU  liail  liaJ  timo  to 
become  too  honvst  to  xtoal  from  her  father,  and 
tiibe  also  to  tnako  a  failure  of  teaching  school, 
and  until  she  had  I>epn  for  &  while  the  terror  of 
the  teisore  hoars  of  iho  profcaxOM  over  at  tho  Sun* 
•et College, in  tho  "Dull  uf  the  Miiiies."  And  th« 
abiding  effect  of  the  gn-at  craze  itsi^lf  had  taken 
form  in  her  miiid  in  two  most  noteworthy  objects: 
•he  had  come  lo  know  atid  to  revere  Alf  Kicott, 
and,  at  the  college,  sho  had  fallen  despemtely  in 
lore  with  Tom  Eldon.  Escott,  during  his  profe«- 
■orship  and  later,  sho  lookinl  up  to  as  a  father. 
Tom  she  had  hardly  ever  npokun  to;  but  the 
bad  worshiped  tho  very  ground  young  Eldon  trod 
upon. 

When  elie  loved  people,  all  her  old  childish 
cunning  came  biick  to  hei".  She  spied  upon  tliem ; 
elie  intrigued,  and  sometimes  even  eavesdropped 
to  get  news  about  tlicm.  She  tried  to  know  all 
that  they  did,  and  was  tho  whole  while  in  an 
agony  of  terror  lest  they  should  find  out  the  (act. 
Siie  thought  of  them  the  livelong  day.  And  such 
thoughts  never  made  her  eyes  less  wild.  For  all 
her  intercnurae  with  people  and  all  her  great  pas- 
sions, she,  however,  could  not  learn  to  talk  suc- 
cessfully to  strangers,  nor  to  behave  like  her  fel< 
lows. 

At  the  Simset  College,  where  she  was  so  long  a 
special  and  un matriculated  student,  the  faculty  had 
a  great  dread  of  her.     Nobody,  save  Alf  Escott, 
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could  endure  her.  For  a  long  time  nobody  coold 
get  the  heart,  however,  to  send  her  off.  And  not 
even  Alf  Escott  could  teach  her  more  than  a  mass 
of  mechanically  united  or  else  crazily  disconnected 
truths.  At  last,  when  the  trouble  about  Eaoott 
came,  Bertha  took  his  side  with  a  most  saTtge 
loyalty,  quarreled  with  nearly  all  the  girls  in  col* 
lege  about  him,  and  capped  the  climax,  one  rainy 
day,  by  throwing  all  the  books  of  a  tall  and  dig- 
nified young  lady  student,  a  senior  in  the  college, 
out  of  the  window  of  the  ladies'  study,  which  was 
in  the  third  story  of  one  of  the  college  buildings. 
The  provocation  for  this  act  was  an  unkind  ra* 
mark  of  this  dignified  senior  concerning  the  noir 
departed  professor.  The  first  consequence  of  the 
act,  however,  was  that  the  books,  descending  iQ 
a  scattered  shower,  fell,  part  of  them,  upon  the 
umbrella  of  the  passing  president  of  the  college, 
himself.  He  was  a  portly  and  red-faced  man,  who 
thought  much  of  his  dignity.  The  nrabrella  was 
shattered,  the  president's  tall  hat  was  croahed, 
and  his  glasses  were  broken.  A  sophomore,  who 
was  casually  following  the  president,  very  softly, 
just  then,  and  who  w:is  imitating  that  oflScer*e 
strut,  received  a  bad  blow  on  the  head  from  an* 
other  of  the  books, — a  blow  that,  of  coarse,  caused 
such  a  youth  more  sui*prise  than  injury.  All  the 
books  fell  into  the  mud,  which,  during  a  rain,  lay 
all  about  the  Sunset  College,  deep  as  first  lore. 
Finally,  however,  an  express  wagon,  which  was 
just  then  standing  in  front  of  the  college,  engaged 
in  delivering  some  fraudulent  Indian  relios  for  the 
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SnoMt  Museun),  took  friglit  at  the  misliap,  and 
ran  the  whole  length  of  thu  P«ll  of  \\w  Muses, 
•C!itt«ring  the  fraudulent  relics,  together  with 
many  shopping  -  parcels,  boer-l)ottK-s,  homewarcl- 
boaud  rejected  maiiuscripLi,  and  other  vnliiahle 
proiwrty  of  the  inhftbitant^  of  the  Dell,  promiscu- 
ously along  those  fathomless  rotuls  w))ere  tlio  feet 
of  tlie  Mtiseswere  piously  belii-ved  to  wander.  In 
const^uence  of  this  incident,  Bertlia  left  the  col- 
lie. 

Not  Ion;;  afterwanls  it  was  that  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Rawley  found  her.  The  girl  was  now  especially 
lonesome,  weary,  and  hateful.  She  fi-lt  brr  hittrst 
diagrace  keenly,  and  the  knew  not  where  to  turn 
for  the  right  friend.  Escott  himself  made  known 
her  existence  and  her  needs  to  Mrs.  Rawley ;  and 
the  latter  proved  the  one  person  for  the  oroasion. 
Bertha  soon  found  that  in  Mrs.  Rawley  sbc  had 
a  critic  as  kindly  and  as  piitient  as  she  was  un- 
sparing. Mrs.  Itawlcy  had  just  tho  one  quality 
which  Bertha  had  always  missed  in  her  acquaints 
anoes.  They  had  a&nnmcd  that  the  poor  girl  must 
sec  why  tbey  lauglied  at  herj  while  Mrs,  Rawley 
never  laughed  at  liertlia,  and  never  assumed  that 
the  girl  knew  anything.  Mrs.  Rawley  was,  there- 
fore, never  surprised  at  Bertha's  ignorance  upon 
topics  even  quite  as  elementary  as  that  of  the  pins 
had  been ;  and  Bertha's  degeneracy,  however  she 
might  show  it,  Mrs.  Rawley  explained  on  general 
principles,  as  due  to  the  sinful  nature  of  fallen 
man.  What  Escott  called  Mrs.  Rawley'a  cheer- 
lessnesa  was  accordingly  sweetness  and  light  itself 
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to  this  poor  lonesome  girl ;  and  the  result  wm 
that  Bertha  became  first  Mrs.  Rawley's  worshiper, 
and  then  her  convert  The  good  pastor  himself 
cooperated,  here  as  elsewhere,  with  his  wife ;  and 
the  result  was  that  the  church  had  erelong  few 
more  loyal  members  than  Bertha  Boseowits. 

The  poor  woman  herself  never  grew  happy. 
She  remained  brooding,  suspicious,  a  natural  spy, 
a  stranger  to  her  kind  at  large.  But  she  made 
many  friends  in  the  church ;  the  weekly  prayer* 
meetings  became  the  great  experiences  of  her  life ; 
her  fellow-members  admired  her  teal ;  and  some 
of  the  very  young  people  began  to  think  that,  jnsfc 
because  she  was  so  odd,  she  must  be  much  more 
pious  than  themselves.  So  she  gained  at  last  a 
position  and  a  work  in  her  little  world. 

Her  father  remained  her  great  cross.  She  be- 
came far  more  faithful  to  him  ;  she  even  learned 
for  the  first  time  what  fidelity  really  meant.  She 
for  a  long  time  ceased  to  quarrel  with  him.  Bat 
he  never  came  to  understand  her.  He  loved  heri 
too,  in  his  own  way ;  but  his  love  only  made  him 
show  hatred  of  her  worldly  failures,  disappoint* 
ment  at  her  lack  of  mental  strength  and  of  prao* 
tical  skill,  and  no  understanding  of  her  new  reli* 
gious  feelings.  He  found  only  pain  in  contemplat- 
ing her  uncouth  mind  and  her  awkward  and  feeble 
Wly.  For  her  health,  both  first  and  last,  through 
all  the  troubles  of  her  childhood  and  through  all 
the  toils  of  her  youth,  had  been  persistently 
wretched.  Those  curious  fainting-fits,  associated 
as  they  were  with  continual  dyspepsia  and 
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«nl  wealmen,  ncitlior  of  tlin  two  ignomnt  tnem- 
Imib  of  tbii  household  could  ever  understand  or 
learn  to  control.  Ucrtha's  conversion  to  the  faith 
did  not  nmn  Iior  iiiMmction  in  tUo  art  of  hcnlthy 
linng.  Mid  Mrs.  Raw1«y,  who  had  nssisted  at  the 
new  birth  of  her  houI,  Hcqiiir<-d  no  inlluenoe  orar 
ber  Tiewa  about  medicinn. 

The  new  qncirret  betireen  Derthn  and  her  father 
began  shortly  nftor  hor  Jntcrriew  with  Alonzo 
Eldon.  This  was  now  nearly  four  months  since. 
Bosoowitz  bad  soon  found  out  all  about  it.  But 
the  editor,  mcariwliil<^,  hod  been  bitt«rly  opposed 
to  Harold's  whole  plan,  sinue  this  plan  Iwth  tended 
to  withdraw  Kscott  from  tlio  "  Warrior's  "  staff, 
and  to  remove  one  trouble  from  the  load  of  re- 
■ponaibilitiee  vilh  which  Doscowitz  desired  to  see 
Eldon  Wflig1it«<l  down.  "  It  )-(tya  him  to  hnrn  me 
in  trouble,"  Eldon  had  snid  of  the  editor.  In  any 
case,  Itertlia  had  thwartid  Iter  futher,  and  the 
matter  had  passed  beyond  his  power  to  control. 
He  blamed  her  far  more  than  at  worst  she  could 
possibly  have  deserved,  for  all  that  had  happened 
to  displciue  him.  There  wits  now  no  apparent 
chance  of  defeating  the  great  reconciliation  be- 
tween Eldon  and  the  setrh-rs.  It  was  progressing 
as  well  as  pOMible.  Boscowitz  was  still  forbidden 
to  make  it  public,  although  he  well  knew  of  its 
Tarious  stages.  He  was  not  in  a  position  just  nnw 
to  disobey  Alonzo.  Eldon  seemed,  in  fact,  to  be 
acting  very  cautiously  and  sincerely.  He  had 
quieted  the  suspicions  of  his  fellow-shareholders 
in  the  Land  and  laiproveioent  Company  by  auur- 
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ing  them  that  the  test  cases  should  be  pressed  to 
a  jiidgmeDt  before  any  final  arrangeiQent  shoold 
be  made.  He  had  avoided  the  need  of  a  formal 
explanation  with  the  settlers  by  pressing,  mean* 
while,  as  these  test  cases,  only  the  suits  in  which 
Escott  was  personally  concerned.  With  E2800tt» 
however,  he  had  a  private  understanding  that  was 
largely  verbal.  Their  communications  had  beea 
conducted  at  first  through  the  medium  of  Harold. 
Later  they  had  met.  The  consequence  of  the  whole 
negotiation  so  far  had  been  that  a  quiet  feeling  pre* 
vailed  among  the  wiser  people  at  Oakfield  Creek, 
an  assurance  that  Escott  had  some  good  reason  for 
expecting  a  favorable  settlement  out  of  courU 
And  meanwhile,  E^scott,  without  in  the  least  ro* 
taxing  his  old  pride,  had  been  forced  to  yield  to 
the  charm  of  the  ancient  friendship.  The  two 
enemies  had  once  more  shaken  hands.  Esoott 
h<'vd  expressed  his  perfect  willingness  to  accept 
for  his  own  part  a  fair  settlement,  and,  when  the 
time  should  come,  to  urge  it  upon  the  settlen. 
This  was  the  easier  for  him  to  say,  because  the 
settlement  promised  amounted  to  a  complete  sor^ 
render  on  Eldon*s  part  of  all  that  he  had  claimed. 
The  time  for  announcing  the  *^  compromise  **  still 
remained  uncertain.  Harold  was  partly  respoD* 
sible  for  this  delay.  He  believed  that  the  longer 
they  waited,  the  better  would  grow  the  feeling  b^ 
tween  these  two  men.  Meanwhile,  of  course,  the 
time  of  the  decisive  trial  was  approaching,  and 
Escott  was  preparing,  upon  Eldon*s  personal  ae* 
surance,  to  abandon  the  defense  of  his  case  alu>* 
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getbcr,  and  to  trust  to  the  expected  privule  settle* 
tueaL  Tor,  uiibusinL-ss-Iiku  tliuugU  thU  courw 
Diigbt  be,  EscotL  sliU  had  perfect  failL  in  tlio 
word  of  liii  old  friend  when  given  under  tuoli 
couditiMtiR. 

Novr  all  tliia,  though  it  as  yet  took  no  bread 
from  B«Mcuwlt7.'i)  mouth,  deeply  ofTcnded  him. 
He  hftted  Harold,  who  had  proved  moat  diau[V 
poiotingly  practical,  and  who  had  even  openly 
made  fuu  of  lloscowitz  himself  on  Mvcrul  occa- 
aioiis.  BosL-owiiz  hated,  again,  the  niat;axiiM>* 
project,  becTtuse  it  nralod  his  own  undertaking^ 
and  deprived  liim  of  Cscott.  But  the  project  had 
ceased  to  be  a  dream,  kikI  was  fast  becoming  % 
Bigniflciint  fact.  Thu  first  number  of  the  oen  inag> 
azine  had  appeared  about  the  first  of  January, 
and  now  February-  was  almost  here,  eo  that  the 
second  number  liail  just  seen  the  light.  Boeco- 
witz,  however,  had  got  another  ground  for  his 
hatred  of  the  ningazine,  since  he  felt  that  it 
promise*!  in  time  to  become  ono  more  link  which 
would  bind  Atonzo  Cldon  to  those  great  endow- 
ments.  For  Eldon  was  a  silent  partner  in  the 
magazine,  and  plainly  intended,  in  time,  to  make 
it  the  org.iii  of  the  great  Museum  itself.  More- 
over, Bi>scowitz  hail  at  last  quarreled  openly 
with  EscoLt,  so  far  as  Cscott  would  permit  such  a 
thing.  They  h.nd  jiaried  with  no  kindly  feelings. 
And  thus,  on  the  whole,  Boscowiiz  was  in  thesa 
days  very  sour-tem|)ered.  Bertha  being  nearest, 
be  hiid  vibited  the  whole  upon  her. 

But   why,   after   all,    luul    they   quarreled    to 
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fiercely  just  ixMlay?  Well,  this  morDiDg  Boa- 
cowitz  had  appeared  at  breakfast  very  red-eyed 
and  unhappy-looking,  because  of  late  he  bad  onoe 
or  twice  gone  so  far  as  to  drink,  not  too  much  for 
his  wits,  but  a  good  deal  too  much  for  his  oom- 
fort.  This  was  one  sign  that  he  was  in  general 
very  ill  at  ease.  During  breakfast  he  had  begun 
to  question  Bertha,  very  unkindly,  about  last 
night*8  prayer-meeting.  What  he  said,  of  coune, 
was  disparaging  to  religion  and  to  Mrs.  Rawley* 
but  so  much  Bertha  had  long  since  learned  to 
bear.  Then  he  asked  her  bitterly  whether  abe 
had  called  upon  Alonzo  last  night  before  she  went 
to  the  meeting,  and  what  plots  against  her  father 
she  had  tliere  carried  out.  To  this,  also,  she  had 
had  nothing  to  say.  When,  however,  he  began  a 
particularly  atrocious  sort  of  teasing  (which,  until 
lately,  he  had  always  been  man  enough  to  spare 
her),  and  asked  whether  she  was  accustomed  to 
meet  Tom  in  his  father's  company  when  she  called 
at  the  house.  Bertha  (whose  long-buried  love  bad 
a  painful  fashion  of  rising  from  the  dead  for  an 
instant,  if  anybody  called  its  name  in  that  cruel 
tone)  could  no  longer  bear  his  words.  Then  the 
burst  out  in  the  bitterest  of  replies.  She  up- 
braided him  for  his  unkindness  to  Escott,  for  his 
unwillingness  to  see  justice  done  to  the  Oakfield 
Creek  settlers,  for  his  disposition  to  make  a  tool 
of  everybody,  for  the  deceit  that  he  had  practioed 
upon  herself.  She  spoke  as  he  had  not  heard  ber 
speak  for  many  years.  And  he,  of  courae,  r»» 
tOited  in  kind,  declared  her  his  bom  foe,  recaltod 
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sll  the  CMW,  eren  fur  buck  into  her  unhappy 
childhood,  where  slie  had  tbwart«il  Iiim,  tried  to 
injara  him,  duobcycd  his  commands,  disappointed 
hb  ambitioiu  for  her  own  siic<x'mi,  cliciitcd  liiin 
oatrigbt ;  yea,  in  d»yii  very  loi>g  ago,  evt;n  Btolen 
from  him.  The  longer  they  spolce,  the  mora 
heated  they  both  grew:  and  Boscowitz,  especially, 
■howed  hiB  excitement  by  remaining  away  from 
his  buuneu  tbnt  morning  to  continue  the  qnarrcL 
He  mutt  have  loved  her  very  much,  niter  all,  or 
this  interest  in  her  would  have  been  impouible 
forone  of  bis  tumpcruinent-  At  Iriigth  be  began 
to  try  to  extort  promiHes  from  her  for  t)tc  future. 
She  muit  hat«  no  nior«  to  do  with  the  ElJona, 
iritb  Escott,  or  with  Eacott'a  family,  withoat  his 
express  knowledge  and  con«eiit.  When  she  r»> 
fused  all  tluB,  matters  grew  worse  still.  And  at 
laat,  between  her  rt-fus;ds  and  her  rctorta,  he  grew 
fairly  frantic:  bo  that  after  a  brief  interrLiI  of 
gloomy  silence,  he  burst  out  with  the  fatal  words. 
Bertha  could  not  remember,  just  now,  more  than  \ 
this  of  the  provocation  which  she  had  given  him. 
She  must  have  have  Kkid  some  very  bitter  things. 
That  was  pt.iin.  She  saw  also  that  what  had 
passed  was  but  the  culmination  of  a  long  series 
of  dis.i^Ti'ements.  And  the  one  obvious  fact  to 
her  was  that  she  must  not  accept  from  him  a  cent 
of  the  offered  allowance,  but  must  leave  bis  house, 
and  go  out  into  tlio  world  to  earn  her  living. 
She  had  once  tried  to  earn  her  living  for  a  time. 
She  must  begin  afn-sh.  She  rose  at  ladt  from  her 
loDg  reverie,  and  went  out  to  seek  advice. 
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When  she  appealed  to  Mrs.  Rawley  for  help 
at  this  crisis,  that  lady  was  ready  with  a  plan. 
There  was  a  pressing  need,  Mrs.  Rawley  had 
learned,  for  some  new  influence  to  be  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  settlers  at  the  Creek.  Mrs.  Raw- 
ley,  of  course,  as  pastor*s  wife,  took  the  deepest 
interest  in  these  people,  who  were  many  of  them 
former  members  of  her  husband's  church.  From 
the  first  she  had  been  in  the  secret  of  Harold*8 
purposes,  and  bad  assisted  in  giring  to  inflaential 
men  among  the  settlers  some  hint  of  what  was  to 
be  expected  from  Eldon.  But  she  had  g^wa 
weary  of  the  long  delay.  It  was  hard  to  explain 
to  those  concerned  why  no  open  engagements  ooold 
yet  be  n^ide  about  the  matter,  and  why  the  cases 
must  first  go  by  default  against  the  settlers  before 
their  rights  could  be  secured  to  them.  All  Mrs. 
Rawley *s  patience  and  influence  had  been  needed. 
And  even  now  misunderstandings  bad  not  been 
prevented. 

For  meanwhile,  of  late,  some  malign  inflaenoe 
had  been  at  work  among  the  settlers.  The* 
younger  and  less  conservative  men  at  the  Cieek 
had  been  listening  much  to  the  talk  of  a  certain 
McAlpin,  long  notorious  elsewhere  as  an  agitator, 
but  a  new-comer  in  those  parts.  MoAlpin  had 
pointed  out,  in  public  and  in  private,  how  Foster 
and  Buzzjird,  two  known  **  jumpers,**  had  bought 
from  the  I^nd  and  Improvement  Company,  some 
half  year  since,  titles  to  portions  of  the  dispated 
land.  They  both  lived,  meanwhile,  on  land  of 
their  own,  not  far  from  Oakfield  Creek.    So  kwg 
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■■  thfii  BCB,  md  athi  o(  tbeir  lort,  wen  aeu^ 
naidy  at  dM  fint  fhiiww  to  ptniiee  oa  tb*  pc^* 
b  wu  nwli— .  UcAlptB  Hid,  to  tiT  to  p*tnad» 
bonert  mtea  tint  EUoa  arnii  to  do  Um  aqaan 
thing.  El^m,  UcAlpia  added,  vm  \jrtxa%  witk 
all  tUi  mjitmooi  talk,  v^om  r^  aaten  ao- 
body  eoold  laaka  oat,  to  laO  to  aleep  laipieioa. 
Bad  to  get  tfae  aettlcn  at  bit  ■wcjr.  McAlpiB 
efCD  lusted  that  EUoo  n^t  be  making  a  tool  of 
AU  EmoU  binueU.  Tbey  u*rd  to  be  fnondft,  ia 
old  dajB,  McAIfiin  otaerrod.  If  rrport  wu  ri^t, 
tbaj  were  now  vecj  tbick  agun,  aikd  Eldoo  «m 
Mpporting  the  new  teutare  of  Um  tirrg*""* 
Could  eren  AU  EaeoCt  be  tnntcd  oader  mcb  or- 
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McAIpin  went  further,  and  organized  a  a«Tet 
Bociety  among  tue  \oung.T  stfttlere.  In  tbe  end 
be  eveu  j^ni^a'ied  soidc  of  the  more  conserratire 
inon.  men  in  whom  .Mn.  U^ink-Y  bad  especially 
ConildeO,  to  join  Lis  wxietv.  .""iicli  were  Culliiis 
aiid  Pit^rsor,  roiigii  but  upright  men,  peaceable 
'and  G"d-r>-anng.  Tli.tt  tbey  should  now  be  band 
io  gioTe  witli  McAIpin  dot-ply  pained  Mn.  Kaw- 
lej.  Yet  wLat  wa«  mote  natural?  The  settlere 
miiEt  suspi-ct  IC.don.  JIad  Le  not  giren  them 
good  reason?  \Va«  it  not  their  duty  to  organize 
for  self-defense  ?  Must  they  not  be  ready  for  any 
emergency  ?  And  this  McAlpio  was  so  bright,  so 
plausible,  and  so  energetic  11«  called  bis  secret 
society  tb«  "  Itroiheriiood  of  Noble  Rangers."  It 
bad  gHp«,  paM-worda,  drill,  and  oflicen.  It  por- 
poaed,   ii  ever  these  troubles  passed  by,  to  tarn 
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itself  into  a  Benevolent  Association,  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  settlers.  And,  meanwhile,  it  promised 
to  keep  the  law,  but  in  any  case  to  make  the  Oak- 
field  Creek  country  too  hot  to  hold  any  jumpers, 
whatever  decisions  the  wicked  lawyers  might  man- 
age to  get  from  the  unfeeling  courts. 

The  existence  of  the  Brotherhood,  secret  at 
first,  became,  erelong,  known  to  Alonzo,  and  moch 
increased  the  difficulties  of  his  delicate  task.  To 
keep  the  peace  with  the  settlers,  and  meanwhile 
to  quiet  the  complaints  of  his  irate  fellow-ehare- 
holders,  who  were  naturally  puzzled  by  his  mya- 
terious  conduct,  —  these  were  no  easy  tasks  for 
Alonzo.  Mrs.  Rawley  feared  for  the  outcome  of 
all  this. 

One  clear  ray  of  light,  however,  she  saw  in  the 
gloom.  Behind  McAlpin,  she  felt  sure,  was,  in  * 
secret,  Boscowitz.  The  editor,  as  she  justly  be- 
lieved, was  steadfastly  determined  to  thwart  Alon- 
zo's  purposes.  The  **  Warrior  "  was  long  ago 
publicly  committed  to  a  violent  opposition  to  the 
settlers.  Now  that  Alonzo  had  changed  his  mind, 
Boscowitz  was  still  of  his  old  opinion.  The  course 
of  events  had  recently  tended  even  to  increase  his 
hatred.  His  advantage  lay  in  Alonzo*s  perplex- 
ities, which  always  furnished  him  employment. 
lie  wanted  to  postpone  as  long  as  possible  Aloo- 
zo*s  retirement  from  business  life,  and  to  prevent, 
if  might  be,  the  great  man*s  intended  devotion  of 
his  later  years  to  the  care  of  those  projected  en- 
dowments. And  in  this  special  case  Bosoowits*s 
personal  pride  was  concerned   in  defeating  this 
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ToawnUe  Milieme  of  Hkrold's.  McAIpin  wna  then 
nia{d7  the  cditor'i  tool,  aud  lie  «u  employed  for 
tbe  aole  porpOM  of  bringing  about  a  breach  of  tha 

Hn.  Rawtey  felt  tan  t)mt  I^crtha  knew  of  all 
thit.  Bertha  would  n»t  tntl  t»!o«  of  Iier  [ath»i 
bat  Hn.  Rawley  believed  tiiat  slie  would  this 
time  be  willing,  id  aoch  a  cause,  to  use  all  her  per- 
aonal  power  to  thwart  \n»  scbefnt^.  And  bo,  when 
^n,  Rawlej  beard  of  tiie  quarrel  bctwuvn  fatJier 
and  daughter,  ahe  caught  eagerly  at  the  chauoe. 

**I  know  nothing  ol  >-i>ur  private  family  caroa, 
my  dear,"  she  sud,  **  beyond  wliat  you  tell  ro*. 
You  may  be  aware  of  many  Uiinga  iit  your  fatbrr'a 
phuis  that  I  know  nothing  of.  But  of  Uita  I  fe<>l 
■are,  that  you  are  devot>.-d  io  the  cause  of  tl<e  set- 
tltrs.  C;in  you  not  go  to  OakGeld  Creek,  fi>r  a 
while,  mill  live  with  your  old  friends  the  Collinses, 
and  use  your  discretion  to  further  the  cause  of 
pe;ice?  I  don't  believe  in  anything  underhanded. 
But  ne  must  use  worldly  menus,  my  dear.  HgainKt 
worldly  men.  Vou  have  informntion,  1  think, 
about  the  true  purjKises  of  this  McAlpin,  which 
you  might  uue  to  strip  the  mask  off  him.  Vou 
have  innuciice.  The  settlers  knuw  you  well  of 
old,  as  a  [tioua  woman.  They  know,  meanwhile, 
that  you  are  your  father's  d^iiighter,  and  that  until 
to.<lay  you  have  lived  in  his  house.  They  know 
that  your  father  hales  their  cause,  itnd  they  will 
know  that  he  has  quarreled  with  you  on  their 
account.  Is  not  all  that  enough  to  give  you  power 
on  their  behalf  ?  Use  it,  my  dear,  disci-eelly  and 
wisely,  and  we  will  pray  for  a  happy  reaulu" 


»__l_' 
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The  consequence  of  all  this  was  that  Bertha 
went  to  live  temporarilj  at  Oakfield  Creek,  while 
Mrs.  Rawley,  having  sent  for  Harold,  besought 
him  to  use  his  best  influence  with  the  Eldons  to 
prevent  this  new  calamity  of  McAlpin^s  agitation 
from  destroying  the  possibility  of  a  lasting  peabe. 
**Do  beg  Mr.  Eldon  to  be  patient,**  she  said. 
**  And  can  you  not  appeal  onoe  more,**  she  added, 
**  to  the  young  Mrs.  Eldon,  who  did  so  well  lor 
our  cause  before  ?  " 

When  Harold  heard  this,  he  was  sorely  troubled 
and  perplexed. 


CHAPTER  Xn. 

THE  ANNALS  OF  A  FRIENDSHIP. 

The  little  spot  in  the  hillside  garden  where 
Ellen*8  body  had  been  found  was  always,  in  Mar* 
garet's  eyes,  sacred  to  the  memory  of  the  anhap* 
piest  of  women.  Nobody,  save  one  person  and  on 
one  occasion,  had  ever  heard  from  Margaret  any 
expression  of  her  feelings  about  the  place.  She 
knew  it  when  she  passed  it,  or  sat  near  it.  She 
knew  what  she  had  planted  there  in  melancholy 
commemoration  of  poor  Ellen.  But  she  had 
nothing  to  say  of  her  fancies.  Only,  whenever 
she  was  feeling  very  downcast  or  desolate,  she 
used  to  wander  to  the  little  seat  near  those  acacias 
rthe  seat  where  she  and  Harold  bad  gone  on  that 
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first  Sunday),  uiJ  to  atay  thcra  quite  iil»n«  until 
tbe  mood  haA  puscd.  Unn»uioiii»g  jealousy,  sus' 
|neioO|  hatred  of  poor  Kllvn.  she  miut,  indAed, 
have  fvlt  for  a  short  time  during  Uiom  eari;  days 
<A  the  great  »orrow,  when  nil  the  workl  secined 
her  enemyi  and  ev«ry  word  lh»t  any  one  liad  ever 
ottered  Memed  faUe  and  maliciouB.  But  those 
dweaaod  feelinga  had  long  since  vniitBhcd.  Poor 
EUen  remain^^il  to  Mai^itrct  the  unhappy  friend, 
whom  the  bad  never  seen  in  life,  but  hud  learncsl 
to  love  and  to  honor  in  death  ;  Uie  IrieaJ  vrhoeo 
wrongs  muat  somehow  b«  atonrd  for,  though  th«y 
coqid  never  rruily  bo  made  good.  And  with  a 
certain  deeper  jiiy,  Margaret  al»o  fett,  at  each 
moments  of  louelinoaa  and  desolation,  that  she, 
too,  bore  her  share  of  the  burden  of  Ellen's 
wronfpt,  and  that  in  this  way  she  was  daily  doing 
Bometliing  towards  acconiplibhing  the  work  of 
atoneineiil. 

On  a  gloomy  and  tlireat^^niiig  January  day,  only 
two  or  liirec  lioura  after  the  convei-sation  at  Mrs. 
Itiwlcy's  between  that  lady  and  Harold,  Mar- 
garet had  gone  to  tlic  little  garden-seat  in  the 
well-known  place,  and  was  now  sitting  there  in 
the  wind.  She  was  wrapped  in  a  dark  red  shawl ; 
she  s.it  almost  motionless,  and  quite  heedless  of 
the  unpleasant  coolness  of  tbe  air.  She,  too,  like 
Bertha  Uoscowitz,  had  miiny  things  to  think  of 
to-day.  She,  too,  was  wutching  in  mind  the  cuU 
mination  of  a  loug  and  fateful  series  of  events. 
Very  quickly  the  facts  passed  before  her  memory, 
much  more  quickly  than  we  can  describe  tbem; 
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but  volumes  would  have  seemed  to  her  insuflBcient 
for  explaining  their  causes  or  their  meaning. 
They  made  up  the  history  of  a  friendship  such 
as  six  months  ago  would  have  seemed  to  her  an 
incredible  experience.  But  it  bad  oome  to  her« 
this  friendship,  and  now  she  was  bound  up  in  it 
with  all  her  soul ;  and  while  she  forbade  herself  to 
enjoy  its  comforts,  she  would  not  have  escaped  iti 
power  if  she  could.  Yet  she  lamented  it  bitterly, 
even  while  she  accepted  its  sovereignty  willingly. 
It  was  something  very  dear  and  very  terrible. 
Was  it  —  so  she  now  asked  herself  —  part  of  the 
atonement  for  £llen*s  wrongs? 

It  had  begun,  of  course,  with  the  Sunday  of 
HaroId*s  first  visit.  She  had  awaited  his  coming 
that  day  with  an  almost  girlish  excitement.  She 
had  heard  so  much  of  him  beforehand,  and  bad 
found  such  an  amusement  in  the  project  of  adding 
him  to  her  list  of  friends  I  All  this,  to  be  sure, 
was  no  more  than  she  had  often  felt  about  many 
strangers  before.  And  when  Harold  actually 
came,  on  this  occasion,  he  proved  to  be  at  first  a 
little  disappointing.  He  was  too  acquieeoent;  he 
did  not  respond  well  enough ;  he  was  not  original 
enough  in  his  Ulk  or  in  his  manners.  Moreover, 
he  seemed,  after  all,  to  be  a  very  simple-minded 
man,  and  not  in  the  least  mystical  or  profonnd. 
In  all  ways,  then,  there  was  at  the  outset  some* 
thing  incomplete  about  him.  The  first  really 
satisfactory  moment  had  come  when  she  was  alone 
with  him  in  the  garden,  after  lunch.  Then  hie 
gardening-skill  and  his  other  practical  knowledge, 
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u  Ui«j  ilaoved  tbemadns,  almort  BtMomcionily, 
iu  btt  eoBTenatino,  bad  appMleil  to  b«r  good  mium 
ftt  once ;  vA,  a  trifle  later,  hb  beharior  to  tba 
littls  boy  bful,  at  ft  ttroke.  made  tbem  all  thiM 
good  (Heads.  Next,  rooreoter,  tliat  momentuTy 
and  quit«  accidentjO  oonfidenoc,  about  bii  old 
bome  and  about  the  niktnory  of  h!«  wifv,  bad 
given  ber  kii  in»igiil,  »lte  tbougbt,  into  lii*  vifnr 
beitrt.  She  neier  forgot  his  tiaiidlj  appealing 
glance,  bia  heaitatioa,  tliat  plainly  meunt  aucb 
auddenly  aroused  and  quite  unaAccted  furling, 
aod  bia  manly  and  tvnder  tone  of  voice.  Could 
ha  bava  ptrmcdiUted  tbis  show  of  cmoltou,  the 
vobU  1wt*  SBKpccbed  him.  But  it  all  came  willi- 
ovt  prenaditAtion,  and  so,  as  alio  felt  suroi,  with- 
out bypocriay.  Fi-om  that  time  on,  as  she  now 
aaw,  they  two  lind  Iirul  a  mutual  undoivLnndinf*, 
which  had  hcli>ed  thcin  both  all  through  the 
long  and  trying  underl^ikings  of  tliut  art(.'nioon, 
and  which  had  ciniifoitod  her,  whenever  she 
thought  of  him,  during  tliose  hours  of  exhaustion 
and  of  molanchoty,  iifter  iho  giviit  struggle  wa* 
over.     And  thuit  their  friendship  liad  begun. 

Who  could  follow  its  growth  during  tho  next 
few  weeks?  It  was  not  with  Mnrgarut  heiiolf, 
but  with  Tom  and  with  Aloiao,  that  Iliirold  hud 
at  first  be^n  most  in  company  at  that  time.  Mar- 
garet he  hiid  Bc^n  but  little  until  late  in  October. 
Then,  when  the  maguzine-project  was  in  a  sonie. 
what  advanced  stnge,  Margaret  had  come  to  be 
consulted  about  it  more  and  more.  She  knew 
little  concerning  magazioea,  but  then  IlaroUl  won 
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began  to  treat  her  as  if  she  knew  eTerytbing ;  and 
that  amounted  to  much  the  same  thing.  Ho  would 
come  over  to  the  house  in  Tom's  company,  and 
then,  after  lunch  or  dinner,  Harold  would  tell  her 
all  the  latest  news  of  his  plans.  He  soon  found 
that  she  loved  to  hear  about  odd  people,  whera- 
upon  he  used  to  describe  to  her  the  characters 
whom  he  met  with  in  his  search  for  contributors 
to  the  coming  monthly.  The  two  had  many 
laughs  together  over  these  people  and  their 
sayings. 

Among  them,  for  instance,  was  the  distingubhed 
young  graduate  of  an  Eastern  college,  who  nerer 
met  you  without  looking  mournfully  into  your 
eyes,  and  begging  you  to  tell  all  your  Eastern 
correspondents,  whenever  you  wrote,  that  they 
must  not  lose  their  high  hopes  in  him,  even  if  be 
did  seem  a  little  slow  about  producing  tlie  great 
poems  that  they  were  so  anxiously  awaiting  from 
his  pen.  The  world  was  too  much  with  bim,  he 
admitted,  and  just  now  he  was  serving  Mammon 
for  very  poor  wages.  But  the  great  poems  were 
just  below  the  horizon,  so  to  speak.  They  would 
soon  lighten  up  his  soul.  Meanwhile,  ho  heartily 
sympathized  with  his  expectant  and  critical  East* 
em  friends,  —  the  ones,  namely,  who  bad  sworn 
on  Class  Day  or  on  Commencement  Day  tliat  all 
his  unfledged  geese  were  swans.  He  lamented 
the  high  hopes  deferred  fully  as  much  as  the 
friends  did.  But  they,  he  kindly  insbted,  must 
not  lose  heart,  nor  even  lie  awake  o'  nights  think- 
ing about  him.  You  must  write  them  to  that 
effect,  he  said,  just  as  ho  frequently  did  bimeeli. 
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Then  tijeru  nere  otiicr  pn<-t»,  not  coUfgo  grad- 
UAUfs,  men  who,  porcliaiice.  hail  once  gone  Eiist 
with  good  introductions,  and  bad  dined  iU  some 
celebrated  poet's  table.  All  tbat  8ucb  youth  now 
knew  of  Etiglisli  lilerattiro  they  bad  learned  from 
celebrated  poet's  lips  on  tbose  hallowed  occuKions ; 
und  thi-y  liad  since  never  tired  of  retailing  thoir 
koon-lt'dgu.  Tlioy  bod  thus  picked  up  the  genuine, 
tbougb  eomewIiHt  threadbare,  niiintlet  of  cerUiin 
Kinong  the  )ale  prophcls.  From  young  poets  of 
ihtft  rank  Harold's  editoiiul  acc]H:iintunceship  de- 
•cended  by  graduid  stages  until  it  reached  youth 
who  took  tlieroselres  for  reincarnations  of  Milton, 
or  Sbakespeari.',  or  Homer,  and  whose  desks  and 
ktma  were  full  of  tragedies  and  epics  accordingly. 
"If  the  fire  at  all  corresponded  with  the  smoke," 
Harold  used  to  any,  "  we  should  have  no  trouble 
about  contiibutions,  nor  yet  about  giving  the  mag- 
azine  a  strongly  local  flitvor  and  excellence.  But 
alas,"  he  would  go  on,  speaking  of  the  poetn  afore- 
said, "  tlie  smoke  is  enough  to  blind  one's  eyes 
before  one  ever  sees  the  lire." 

As  Harold  becjinie  more  and  more  free  with 
these  editorial  confessions  in  Margaret's  presencet 
she  grew  fonder  of  his  ready  skill  in  describing 
the  people,  and  of  his  willingness  to  admit  his 
own  weaknesses.  She  saw,  indeed,  that  he  was  a 
man  who  had  lived  too  long  in  a  world  of  lone- 
some illusions,  of  noble  aspirations,  and  of  indo- 
lence; but  she  also  saw  that  he  was  hating  his 
illusions,  and  trying  to  get  out  of  them.  So  she 
respected  him ;  and  she  soon  learned  to  help  him, 
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by  frankly  making  8port  of  all  his  fanlts  and 
blunders,  whenever  she  detected  them.  If  she 
enjoyed  his  stories,  she  was  none  the  more  apt  to 
adopt  his  opinions  on  that  accoant.  Her  taste  was 
very  often  not  his,  and  she  ridiculed  his  false  no* 
tions  charmingly,  but  unsparingly.  Their  con- 
versations  came  to  be  full  of  light  banter,  of 
skillful  fencing,  and  of  mercilessly  gay  matual 
criticism. 

Margaret  had  trouble  to-day  in  discovering 
when  or  how  any  more  serious  feeling  had  come 
to  tinge  the  friendship.  Such  transitions  aro 
always  unintelligible.  She,  no  doabt,  in  her  an* 
natural  loneliness,  had  needed  a  warmer  sympa* 
thy ;  Harold,  in  the  enthusiasm  of  his  new  lifei 
had  longed  for  some  object  more  animate  than 
that  long-cherished  ideal  image  of  his  dead  wife. 
But  if  all  this  had  been  true  of  both  of  them, 
neither  had  even  remotely  guessed  it  at  the  out- 
set. Thoy  had  been  absolutely  innooent  and 
straightforward  with  each  other.  Margaret,  long 
ago,  in  her  youth  (in  her  early  acquaintance  with 
Tom,  for  instance),  might  possibly  have  been,  on 
occasion,  something  of  a  coquette.  But  never,  in 
all  her  life,  had  anything  been  more  remote  from 
her  thoughts  than  the  notion  of  undertaking  to 
charm  Harold.  The  better  she  knew  him,  the 
more  he  seemed  to  her  during  these  early  days  sim- 
ply an  honest  and  friendly  man,  who  had  good  pof^ 
poses,  but  many  faulty  opinions  about  matters  of 
taste.  She  loved  to  discuss  with  him,  and  to  set 
him  right.     She  was,  meanwhile,  more  fasdnated 
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with  him  than  eiie  herself  nt  the  timo  know.  But 
tbiit  the  friemlship  was  more  serlmis  than  tliis 
sever  for  a  long  time  occurred  to  hor. 

TIio  lint  slight  approach  to  n  closer  intimacy 
must,  therefor*^,  have  been  occasioned  by  Hnrold's 
eontroversy  with  Boacowitz.  Some  time  during 
the  hitter  half  of  November,  Boseowitz  had  ven- 
tured so  far  as  to  print  in  the  "  Warrior  "  a  column 
and  a  half  of  personal  assault  upon  Harold.  Boaco- 
witz's  rcUtions  with  Eldon  were  such  that  Alonzo 
would,  of  course,  have  prevented  the  publication 
of  this  attack  if  be  could  hiivc  known  of  it  bcfoi'e> 
hand.  But  he  was  not  nccusloraed  to  predeter- 
mine BoBcowiti's  course  in  more  than  a  very  few 
and  important  respects,  and  liv  learned  of  the  at- 
tack precisely  when  thu  other  rp;idera  of  the  "  War- 
rior" first  discovered  it.  And,  for  the  rest,  it  was 
nothing  more  than  any  rogbnerate  man  ought  to 
be  willing  to  bear  in  a  good  cause,  however  much 
the  natunil  man  in  Harold  might  be  vexed  when 
he  Rrst  saw  it. 

This  personal  sketch  was  apropos  of  the  new 
tindert;kking  that  Harold  was  already  known  to 
be  planning,  and  d  propoB  also  of  some  very  early 
literary  efforts  of  Harold's,  which  a  kindly  public 
had,  of  course,  very  easily  and  thoroughly  forgot- 
ten. Boseowitz  now  dragged  these  early  efforts  out 
of  their  graves,  made  short  work  of  their  remains, 
and  asked,  very  plausibly,  in  the  name  of  good 
tense,  what  business  such  a  felioiv  as  this  could 
have  with  undertaking  to  edit  a  new  magazine  on 
(hia  ooacL    But  herewith,  of  coarse,  Boecowitz, 
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or  tbe  young  rogiie  wbo  wrote  all  thia  for  Ui 
hiid  only  begun  the  real  attack.  There  follow 
a  witty  personal  sketch  of  Harold's  mannera,  pi 
career,  supposed  s^ntimeutality,  indolence  of  li 
and  eccentric  opinions.  There  were  even  a  ft 
[)erson)il  references  that  were  in  tliemselvca  i 
slanderous,  bat  that  were  as  hard  for  Harold 
bear  as  if  they  had  been.  They  mentioned,  in 
ilippAnt  tone  and  in  parenthesis.  Harold's  ant« 
dents,  and  some  of  his  past  friendships,  and  er 
the  name  of  Ins  dead  wife.  The  article  clo« 
however,  with  a  few  jocular  and  vague  acca 
lions,  of  a  very  disagreeable  sorti  against  Hi 
old's  private  character. 

In  short,  the  whole  thing  was  of  the  kind  tl 
Btings  the  sensitive  man  like  a  whip-lash  the  fi 
time  (but  only  the  first  time)  that  he  expcrieiM 
it.  A  half  dozen  such  experiences  make  the  U 
derest  soul  utterly  callous.  Now  Harold,  howsi 
much  he  h^ul  mixed  with  the  world,  had  am 
seen  himself  in  print  in  just  tliis  way.  The  o 
umn  and  a  half  gave  him,  accordingly,  much  nM 
than  a  bad  quarter  of  an  hour.  All  day  long 
felt  unwilling  to  soo  Eseott,  just  because  h«  kw 
that  EmoU  would  laugh  in  his  face  and  call  h 
a  fool  for  minding  the  article.  Had  he  not  b 
a  strict  apjHiintmont  to  meet  a  new  fnend  at  t 
Eldons'  house  that  night,  he  would  not  for  t 
world  have  gone  there.  And.  as  a  fact,  the  i 
pointment  in  question  was  canceled,  during  t 
afternoon,  by  a  mcuaga  intended  to  tell  him  tli 
Uiu  new  friend  would  laXX  to  appear,  owing  to  Ml 
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misbsp.  Gut  II»roId  added  one  mora  to  the  mis- 
catTtages  oi  the  day  by  being  ftlraady  absent  \rben 
the  meBsago  came  to  liis  house.  And  thus  he 
found  himself  the  only  gueat,  on  ju»t  this  even- 
ing, at  the  Eldon  bouse.  Tom,  on  tb«  faibire  of 
the  projecttrd  dinntT-party,  bad  gone  back  to  the 
city.  Harold,  coming  just  in  time  for  dinucr, 
fonnd  Margaret  alnne, 

Miirgarvt  we!l  remembeied,  on  this  gloomy  Jan- 
vary  day,  as  she  sat  and  thought  over  the  paat, 
the  Satnrday  uTetiing  alone  in  Unrold's  compiiny. 
She  hud  donn  her  bent  to  make  him  at  home  t«hen 
■he  learned  of  bia  miatnlce,  she  bad  exerted  licrself 
to  the  utmost  to  recompense  him  for  his  disap- 
pointiiK-ut.  and  had,  of  course,  niiido  him  slay  ail 
the  evening.  At  first  she  had  noticed  that  he  waa 
depressed  and  abstr.icted.  She  could  not  guesa 
the  cause;  for  dhe  had  not  looked  at  to-day's 
'•  Warrior."  After  some  time  lie  confessed,  very 
shamefacedly,  the  true  source  of  his  vexation. 
Tlien,  at  bis  request,  slie  found  the  paper,  and 
looked  over  the  article  in  his  presence.  Here- 
upon be  bad  admitted  that  he  ought  to  he  ashamed 
to  think  tmce  of  an  attack  from  such  a  quarter; 
but  then,  he  vtaa  unused  to  attacks.  Besides,  be 
was  not  feeling  very  well  lately,  having  somehow 
overworked  a  little.  Margaret  waa  all  sympathy, 
of  course ;  and  this  fact  led  him  a  step  further. 
He  pointed  out  to  her  the  careless  mention  of  his 
wife's  name.  That  was  the  worst  part  of  it  all, 
be  said.  To  see  that  was  a  terrible  shock  to  him. 
All  the  rest  wu  but  a  gnun  of  dust  in  the  acale 
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as  against  this,  the  real  weight  Herenpon,  as  her 
sympathy  continuedf  he  grew  more  confidential, 
and  finally  began  to  talk  about  his  wife  and  his 
old  home,  and  about  the  long -past  days  of  his 
happiness.  . 

That  he  had  usually  tried  to  keep  his  loneliness 
to  himself  only  made  his  present  confession  mora 
voluble.  He  told  her  of  his  baby  that  had  died 
so  soon  after  his  wife ;  and  then  Margaret  and  he 
discussed  young  babies  at  great  leYigth.  After- 
wards Harold  grew,  as  usual,  afraid  of  having 
been  wearisome  with  his  confessions,  and  tried  to 
pass,  in  the  conversation,  to  her  own  interests. 
She  prevented  him.  She  was  ashamed  of  herself, 
she  said,  when  she  compared  her  own  light  and 
flippant  life  with  his  serious  purposes,  joys,  and 
sorrows.  Then  Harold  replied,  of  conrse,  that  she 
seemed  to  him  one  of  the  most  earnest  of  women, 
who  had  borne  great  sorrows  with  most  heroic 
patience.  At  this,  however,  he  feared  lest  he  had 
said  too  much,  and  was  surprised  when  she  showed 
no  sign  of  embarrassment.  She  felt,  in  fact,  only 
gratitude  that  he  should  understand  her,  and  when 
he  took  his  leare,  mther  early  in  the  evening,  they 
both  knew  that  they  were  far  closer  friends  than 
ever  before. 

In  her  memory  to-day  Margaret  found  that  this 
one  evening  stood  out  as  the  beginning  of  their 
true  intimacy.  Yet  what  had  happened?  Noth- 
ing, of  course.  It  was  not  what  they  said,  but  the 
fact  that  they  had  now  somehow  broken  down  the 
Neither  had  any  longer  a  sepiurate  world 
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of  Mrrows  and  perplexities.  Eacli  had  looked  into 
the  other's  world,  and  with  the  owner's  consent. 
Yet  thenceforth,  when  they  met,  tliey  still  assumed 
on  nearly  nil  occasions  the  old  mutually  critical 
tone  1  they  fenced  oa  lightly  as  ever,  and  laughed 
together  o»cr  t!io  follies  of  the  world.  With  Torn, 
meanwhile,  Harold  became  almost  intimate.  The 
two  iiunlt'd  and  rode  together,  or  joined  in  various 
other  entertainments,  .and  seemed  to  agree  excel- 
leotly,  though  Harold,  it  was  certain,  never  at 
heart  foi^ave  Tom  for  the  old  sins. 

Once,  towards  the  middle  of  December,  Tom 
inritod  Harold  to  stay  at  the  house  alone  with 
him,  at  tUo  very  time  when,  as  it  chancr.d,  Mar- 
garet  had  arranf^ed  to  spend  a  few  days  witli  her 
mother.  Harold  needed  a  short  rest,  and  gladty 
forsook  the  city,  mui-h  as  lie  regretted,  of  course, 
Margaret's  absence  from  the  place.  But  in  this 
very  way,  as  it  turned  oat,  the  friendship  gained 
a  new  tie,  stronger  than  any  previous  one. 

The  boy  Alonzo,  namely,  had  been  left  in  charge 
of  his  nurse,  who  herself  had  proved  much  more 
faithful  than  most  of  her  predecessors,  and  who 
had  now  been  in  the  house  a  full  six  months. 
The  strictest  orders  ha<l  been  left  as  to  the  care 
of  Alonzo.  He  was  to  eat  this  only,  and  to  avoid 
that  most  carefully,  and  to  remain  in  the  house 
after  a  p.irtlcular  hour  in  the  afternoon,  and  to  be 
put  to  bed  promptly  at  a  certain  minute.  The 
first  night  of  his  mother's  absence  all  went  well. 

The  next  day  Tom  and  Harold  took  a  long  ride 
together  for  into  the  bills,  beyond  the  snmmit,  to 
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see  a  new  bit  of  land  that  Tom  had  been  baying 
for  a  summer  camping-ground.  They  returned 
late  in  the  afternoon.  Little  Alonzo  had  been 
playing  usurper  and  tyrant  all  day  long.  He  had 
left  uneaten  whatever  he  ought  to  have  eaten,  and 
had  stolen  several  things  that  he  should  not  have 
eaten.  All  this,  however,  made  little  difference, 
because  he  was  a  boy  of  excellent  digestion,  and 
even,  as  boys  go,  of  very  moderate  appetite.  More 
serious  it  was  that  he  had  spent  much  of  the  after- 
noon  hidden  in  the  oak-grove.  For  during  the 
morning,  in  his  character  as  tyrant,  he  had  broken 
several  valuable  things,  and,  hairing  quarreled 
furiously  with  his  nurse,  had  taken  the  firet  chance 
to  escape  his  lunch  and  herself  by  stuffing  his 
pockets  with  lumps  of  sugar,  and  betaking  him* 
self  to  the  woods.  The  sufferings  of  the  nurse 
and  the  sentiments  of  the  gardener,  as  they  both 
hunted  for  him,  need,  for  knowing  readers,  no 
description,  and  cannot  be  described  to  others. 
When  found  at  last,  Alonzo  had  fsdlen  asleep  in 
a  d;imp  place  among  the  rocks. 

Tom  heard  of  all  this,  on  his  return,  with  a 
natural  and  manly  vexation.  You  paid  these 
people,  he  said,  to  look  out  for  your  boy ;  and  so 
they,  apparently,  went  fishing.  If  they  didn*t, 
they  might  as  well  have  done  so,  for  all  the  good 
they  accomplished.  For  the  rest,  little  Alonzo 
would  be  sure  not  to  suffer  any  further.  Cali- 
fornia dampness,  even  in  December,  is,  of  course, 
vrry  difTerent  from  dampness  anywhere  else  in 
tii<^  world,  and  never  hurts  children.      Alooso, 
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roorcoTer,  despite  his  mothei'*B  norvoiia  fc;irs,  was 
a  very  tough  child.  Womun  )in<l  fii'ttcd  and 
fumed  over  liim  front  tlie  fmi  d»y  of  hia  exist* 
eooo;  dozens  of  niinu>s  b^  doitu  ihttir  worst  by 
htm  ;  processions  of  doctors  had  been  sent  nbout 
their  business  fur  fnilin};;  to  pn-vunt  him  from 
being  niii:ghty.  And  yet,  wilh  all  that,  hu  bad 
never  been  very  ill,  and  Lad  usiiiiUy  been  in 
glorious  LBalth.  He  whs  sometimes  a  little  pile 
and  nflirOuH;  but  the  greiit  test,  said  Tom,  was 
whether  a  boy  could  make  a  noise  or  not.  A 
licklyebild  makes  no  noise.  A  huiiltby  boy  makes 
yoar  hoosu  like  a  boiler  fiictory,  and  your  head 
likeaipinning-top.  These  conditions  Aloneo  li:td 
always  fulJllled.  He  was  therefore  healtliy.  And 
if  the  nuTse  had  been  wurricd  on  tliis  occasion, 
that  served  her  ri^jlit.  The  nurse,  however,  re- 
ported meanwhile  that  she  was  quite  sure  that  the 
boy  would  be  ill. 

>targaret  had  heard  the  very  next  day  of  Tom's 
sentiments  at  this  crisis,  and  she  had  not  failed 
to  remember  them  thi;ncefurth.  She  knew,  more- 
over, the  other  events  of  that  evening.  First, 
Tom  hud  received  a  telegram  asking  for  his  im- 
mediate presence  in  the  city  to  attend  to  a  matter 
of  business.  The  business,  she  felt,  was  doubt- 
less something  that  be  might  easily  have  post- 
poned. There  could  not  have  been  any  necessity 
about  it.  Yet  lie  had  actually  gone  bo  far  as  to 
forsake  Harold  and  the  boy,  and  to  go  over  at 
once.  Marold,  Tom  had  said,  was  a  good  enough 
friend  to  know  liow  to  make  himself  at   home 
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until  morning,  when  Tom  would  return.  At  for 
the  boy,  he  was  perfectly  sound,  and  the  nurae 
would  have  no  manner  of  trouble  with  him.  She 
might,  perhaps,  need  to  put  an  extra  blanket  over 
him  to-night-  That  would  be  all.  Tom,  there- 
fore, asked  for  Harold's  indulgence  in  this  case, 
and  so  left  the  guest  alone  with  a  sick  child. 

For  despite  all  Tom^s  confidence*  little  Alonxo 
was  very  ill.  At  about  nine  o*clock,  Harold,  who 
had  been  enjoying  the  somewhat  lonesome  hospi- 
talities of  the  great  house  by  reading  before  the 
open  fire  in  the  parlor,  began  to  hear  a  little  die- 
turbance  among  the  servants,  a  running  to  and 
fro,  and  much  talking.  Erelong  the  frightened 
nurse  appeared  in  person,  confessed  that  the  child 
had  the  croup,  and  asked  if  he  knew  what  to  do. 
Now,  Harold,  ever  since  his  own  somewhat  croupy 
childhood,  had  retained  a  fair  knowledge  of  how 
one  ti'eats  such  attacks,  but  he  was  of  course  in- 
disposed  to  take  unnecessary  responsibilities  as 
to  other  people^s  children.  He  asked  about  the 
symptoms,  learned  that  so  far  they  were  serious 
chiefly  in  the  prospect,  and  then  very  naturally 
recommended  sending  at  once  for  a  doctor.  Mean- 
while, he  Siiid,  he  would  be  glad  to  do  all  he  oould 
until  the  doctor  came. 

But  herewith  his  perplexities  only  began.  For 
the  nurse,  in  her  ignorance  of  this  side  of  die  bay, 
knew  of  but  one  doctor  in  Oakland,  and  with  him 
she  had  long  ago  had  a  furious  quarrel.  And 
after  months  of  struggle  she  had  just  brought 
Margaret  to  take  sides  with  her.     So  now,  as  the 
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narM  auar«d  Harold,  this  one  doctor  hod  Iiitely 
bren  dctrcted  in  r»irl;  murdering  one  nr  two  of 
tl)0  neigliltors'  childmii  hy  his  ffurful  Ulundcring, 
«nd  accordingly,  Mrs.  Eldon  liad  given  up  tlie 
tliouglit  of  culling  liiiu  again.  Mr.  Cldon  would 
hftve  known  wlmt  doctor  tliry  had  cboseii  instead  ; 
but  Mr.  Eldon  wast  away, 

Tlie  poor  gii-t  wcpl  and  wrung  her  focilisU  hands 
as  ahe  coiifcssttl  all  this,  and  Ilarotd  WL'nt  at  once 
to  the  nmscry.  The  chambt^rmaid  was  there, 
holding  little  Aloiizo  c1o«fl  by  the  tire.  He  woa 
in  his  night-die^,  which  the  gills  in  their  fright 
bad  just  m;maged  to  ttfar,  so  that  one  of  his  little 
vhite  ehouldera  was  quite  bare,  as  were  alto  his 
amall,  wriggling  feet.  A  draught  from  the  opuii 
door  blew  across  his  shoulders.  His  feet  were, 
Iiowever,  painfully  near  tiie  Hames,  whicfa  made 
him  squirm  with  their  heat,  and  which  seriously 
threatened  the  girl's  dress  as  she  sat.  Alonzo 
was  very  sleepy,  was  fretting,  breathing  hard, 
and  occiLsionally  coughing  in  the  well-known  and 
iodescribahle  fashion. 

The  scene  was  not  exactly  a  model  for  nur- 
series, but  it  meant  trouble  to  come,  as  Harold 
plainly  perceived.  The  two  girls  now  regarded 
him  with  trembling  reTerence,  and  began  asking 
him  confidential  questions.  Would  the  boy  die? 
Would  the  weather  be  warm  to-morrow?  Did 
you  rub  a  boy  all  over,  in  such  a  case,  with  cay- 
enne pi-pper,  or  give  bim  a  big  dose  of  whiskey, 
or  put  him  into  a  tnb  of  ice-cold  water,  or  pat  him 
•tcadily  oo  the  back  to  prevent  his  choking  to 
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death,  or  keep  him  awake  for  fear  he  would  die 
in  bis  sleep,  or  put  him  to  sleep  forthwith  by 
means  of  a  double  allowance  of  paregoric?  All 
these  conflicting  theories  as  to  the  best  treatment 
had,  as  it  seemed,  already  been  advanced.  And« 
next  to  the  boy's  immediate  death,  the  girU 
plainly  feared  that  which  nothing,  from  cayenne 
pepper  to  paregoric,  could  avert,  namely,  Mrs. 
Eldon's  wi*ath.  As  they' were  good  modem  aer* 
vants,  they  would  not  have  feared  that,  however, 
very*  much,  had  their  consciences  been  easy.  At 
it  was,  they  were  decidedly  the  worse  for  fright. 

That  Harold  did  the  best  possible  tiling  under 
these  circumstances  he  never  afterwards  pre- 
tended. But  the  one-eyed  man  is  king  among 
the  blind,  and  Harold  had  at  least  more  sense 
than  the  poor  girls.  Alonzo  was  soon  more 
warmly  wnipped,  and  Harold  demanded  hot  flan* 
nels,  and  one  or  two  of  the  more  familiar  medi- 
cines suitable  to  the  occasion.  He  gave  no  doses 
however,  just  yet,  for  the  boy  was  in  no  great 
present  distress;  and  he  overruled  the  whiskey, 
the  cayenne  pepper,  the  paregoric,  and  the  tub  of 
cold  water.  He  held  the  boy  for  a  while  himself; 
and  Alonzo,  feeling  a  quiet  arm  and  an  even  tem- 
perature,  ceased  fretting,  nestled  close  to  Harold, 
and  half  fell  asleep  for  a  few  minutes,  until  another 
coughing  fit  aroused  him.  Harold,  wisely  expect- 
ing worse  things  soon  to  come,  asked,  meanwhile, 
in  a  very  low  voice,  about  Oakland  doctors,  of 
whom,  in   former  years,  he   had   known   much, 

though  recently  he  had  never  thought  of  them. 

ti 
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Th«  nurse  was  ignorant  who  tlierfi  wm,  or  where 
to  find  nny  of  thu  tribe,  nave  that  murdtiriiiiH  one ; 
nnd  Hitroltl  had  at  l;i.<it  to  send  at  a  vcnttire  for 
any  one  of  several  wliose  namea  lie  mentioned. 
The  coachman  wus  dispatched  on  this  errand. 

He,  however,  wim  in  wry  ill-humor,  having  al^ 
reftdy  made  a  late  trip  to  town  with  Tom.  He 
bad  rheumatic  twintjeii  himsfU  that  night,  and 
belittveU  the  boy's  illness  to  bo  all  humbug.  Ha 
»et  out,  indeed,  but  finding  tlml  the  first  doctor 
on  h»  list  wjiR  aUent  for  ihu  evening  he  Went 
no  further,  and  contented  himself  with  leaving  a 
raessage  for  this  one  to  get  on  his  return.  The 
doctor,  in  fact,  returned  to  his  home  at  about 
eleven  o'cWk,  and,  finding  the  messiige,  started 
on  the  c)iipst.  Hut  tlto  night  was  dark,  the  doc- 
tor had  never  before  gone  so  far  into  the  hills 
as  the  Eldon  estite,  and  acconliogly  be  first 
mifised  his  way,  and  tlien  ran  into  a  deep  rut  on 
one  of  the  bad  vonds,  and  so  broke  down.  There 
was  no  joy  in  heaven  over  what  that  belated  doc- 
tor  hereupon  said,  nor  was  Tom  Eldon's  house 
brightened  that  night  by  the  face  of  a  doctor. 

And  so  the  consequence  of  these  accidents  wiis 
that  Harold,  after  a  very  solid  night's  work,  and 
after  a  reasonable  degree  of  worry,  gained,  thence^ 
forth,  in  the  eyes  of  Margaret,  of  the  two  ser- 
Tants,  and  of  all  who  beard  the  tale,  save  Tom 
himself,  and  the  doctor,  the  reputation  of  having 
saved,  single-handed,  the  precious  life  of  little 
Alonzo  1  How  unfounded  this  reputation  may 
bare  been  nobody  knows.    As  Margaret  thought 
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the  thing  oyer  now,  she,  at  least,  bad  no  doabta. 
The  chances  are,  of  course,  that  Alonzo,  being 
very  little  tormented  with  medicines  that  niglit^ 
by  his  cautious  guardian,  and  being  kept  steadily 
warm,  managed  to  do  the  whole  saving  of  his  life 
himself.  But  to  the  average  layman  it  always 
seems  a  miracle  that  any  child  lives  through  any- 
thing; and  when  the  welcome  dawn  came,  and 
Uiirold  no  longer  had  to  listen  to  that  horrible 
breathing,  but  could  seek  sleep  in  his  room,  even 
lie  WAS  disposed  to  take  to  himself  much  credit; 
and  while  he  lay  drowsily  watching  the  gray  light 
that  drearily  lit  up  his  eastern  chamber,  he  was  aU 
.ready  enjoying,  by  anticipation,  Margaret's  smile. 
And  in  Margaret's  memory  he  was  indeed  to  be 
thenceforth  little  Alonzo*s  savior. 

Orders  had  been  given,  of  course,  to  have  both 
Tom  and  Margaret  telegraphed  for  at  the  earliest 
moment.  Harold's  sleep  was  short,  and,  after  his 
breakfiist,  he  went  Again  to  the  nursery.  The 
room  was  miserably  close,  and  the  nurse  as  sleepy, 
cross,  and  remorseful  as  could  be  expected.  The 
boy,  however,  with  just  a  little  flush  on  his  pale 
cheeks,  wandered  gayly  about,  too  nervous  for  any 
of  his  usual  games,  but  very  happy  and  prond 
withal.  One  would  have  supposed  him  the  nurse 
and  the  poor  girl  his  patient,  to  judge  by  his  gen- 
tly authoritative  airs  and  her  dejection.  A  con- 
valescent  child  is  the  vainest,  and,  in  its  way,  one 
of  the  blessedest  of  God's  creatures;  just  as  a 
baffled  nurse  is  one  of  the  most  debased  and  mis- 
erable.   Harold  passed  the  morning  amusing  the 
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Hw  doctor  came  aa  early  as  possible,  but 
went  Away,  promising  to  return  in  the  af> 


Tom  arrived  by  noon,  anxious  anil  crest-fallen. 
When  he  bad  seen  the  boy  and  heard  the  btle, 
he  Mcretlf  resolvc<I,  however,  tliat  tliore  could 
hare  been  no  real  cause  for  alarm.  Hut  he  fiiiired 
Margaret's  frown,  and  returned  to  tlie  city,  ontvn- 
■ibij  to  meet  her  at  the  San  Rafael  boat,  but,  in 
fact,  with  the  intention  of  not  seeing  her  until 
dinner-time.  IIo  felt  much  vexation  vtith  hiin> 
■eU,  of  ooDtae,  and  not  exactly  the  full  degree  of 
gratitade  that  hf  should  have  experienced  towards 
Harold.  Tom  had  never  seen  a  child  with  the 
croup,  and  his  impression,  so  far,  was  that  tliHt 
disorder,  thoagli  donbtlcsa  an  invention  of  some 
imp,  was  designeJ  solely  for  tlie  purpose  of  fright- 
ening women,  and  was  always  worse  for  the  moth- 
ers than  for  the  babies. 

Margaret  reached  home  early  in  the  aftenioon. 
All  the  way  from  the  train  she  tormented  her 
coachman  with  endless  and  indignant  questions, 
and  came  to  the  house  in  a  nearly  fnmtic  condi- 
tion. Fortunately  the  doctor  was  already  there 
for  his  second  visit.  He  was  able  to  quiet  her 
somewhat,  although  he  was  a  stranger  to  her. 
The  boy,  he  said,  would  have  a  return  of  the 
trouble  to-night,  of  course.  But  it  need  not  bo 
serious.  The  treatment  would,  he  added,  be  this, 
and  then  that,  —  and  thereupon  the  wise  man  de- 
scribed the  approved  methods  very  carefully.  The 
case  be  refused  to  call  exactly  a  terrible  one,  and 
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be  said  that  he  had  come  twice  to^yonly  be- 
cause of  his  failure  of  the  previoas  night.     He 
wanted  to  show,  he  said,  that  be  had  done  hit 
best,  although  he  had  been  quite  misdirected  last 
night  by  a  bungling  messenger,  sent  daring  hit 
absence,  and  although  he  had  suffered  in  conse- 
quence a  bad  break-down  on  a  fearfal  road  in  the 
dark.     All  this,  he  remarked*  for  a  case  of  mere 
croup,  was  somewhat  unusual,  to  say  the  least. 
He  would  not  complain,  but  he  regretted  the  in- 
cident.    As  he  was  a  plain-spoken  man,  and  not 
exactly  a  young  man,  he  took  the  liberty  of  add- 
ing that  this  season  of  the  year,  with  its  chilly 
afternoons  and   nights,  and  generally  uncertain 
weather,  was  a  very  bad  time  to  leave  children 
alone  in  the  care  of  ignorant  and  incompetent 
nurses.     Mr.  Harold,  he  admitted,  had  acted  with 
great  discretion,  and  perhaps  had  alone  prevented 
the  case  from  becoming  somewhat  alarming.   The 
doctor  would  be  glad  to  come,  be  said,  if  the 
thing  should  grow  really  serious  again.     Only  he 
ventured  to  beg  that  they  would  send  somebody 
who  knew  the  roads  to  drive  him  out,  if  they 
wanted  him  at  night.    At  his  age,  he  concluded, 
the  eyes  were  not  quite  as  keen  as  they  used  to  be. 
Margaret  listened  to  all  this  with  saintly  meek- 
ness and  motherly  terror,  while  she   thankfully 
clasped   her  little  boy  in  her  arms,  and  looked 
sometimes  at  the  doctor,  sometimes  with  appeal- 
ing  and   grateful  glances   towards   Harold,   but 
mostly  down  at  little  Alonzo  himself.     The  boy, 
perceiving  tliat  he  was  the  hero  of  the  oocasioOt 
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and  tliat  his  mother  lieM  Iiim  moro  warmly  than 
nsiiiil,  seemed  ewimming  iti  an  ocenn  of  Inngnid 
dcligliU  He  did  not  move,  eave  that  liis  eyes 
wandered  front  one  to  anotber.  and  liis  fuce  smili-d 
happily.  Harold  wan  looking  nbasbvd  in  tlio  doc- 
tor'* presence,  nml  whs  trying  to  apologizj!  for  liia 
share  ill  the  misdirection  and  the  other  mishaps. 
The  nurse  peeped  from  behind  the  halt-open  door 
of  tbo  next  room,  and  the  chambermaid  wuh  try- 
ing lo  hide  beyond  the  nurse.  The  nuraery, 
meanwhile,  was  a  model  of  melancholy  disorder, 
tod  tho  air  of  it  was  like  the  morning  uir  of  a 
steepiag-car. 

But  thenceforth  the  friendship  with  Harold  had 
bloomed  like  Margaret's  i'osi'b  in  June.  Margaret 
could  hardly  remember  all  the  times  they  had  met 
during  the  seven  weeks  sinci?  that  iiiglit.  There 
vras  tho  Uttlo  Chiistnias  party,  when  Harold  had 
been  invited  to  celebrate  with  the  family  the 
feast  of  rejoicing  for  tho  boy  whoso  life  be  had 
saved.  There  were,  ag.iin,  the  long  talks  in  pri- 
vate, when  Mnrgiirut  began  to  make  confessions 
to  him  about  her  past  neglect  of  a  mother's  du- 
ties. Leaving  the  child  just  when  she  did  leave 
him  was,  she  bud  insisted,  simply  a  crime,  tho 
culmination  of  years  of  indifference  to  bor  oflice. 
Unjustly,  of  course,  she  thus  accused  herself,  but 
mothers  alnays  feel  self-condcnmed  at  the  tlmugbt 
of  any  mishap  that  tbrir  children  have  suffered, 
and  Margaret  again  and  again  assured  Harold 
tJiat  be  alone  had  first  tatigbt  her  true  fidelity  to 
her  boy.    la  saving  the  boy's  life;,  she  said,  Uur- 
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old  had  brought  first  clearly  to  hor  mind  that  if  a 
mother  wants  her  child,  she  must  care  for  bim. 
In  vain  Harold  pointed  out  that  this  mishap  was 
the  merest  accident  No,  Margaret  said;  if  the 
boy  had  died,  she  would  have  felt  herself  no  bet* 
ter  than  a  murderer.  And  then,  in  the  long  talks 
about  this  matter,  she  had  gone  on  to  confide  to 
Harold  all  her  plans  about  little  Alonzo*s  fotare, 
how  he  should  be  trained  and  educated,  and  what 
kind  of  man  she  wanted  to  make  him. 

How  many  of  these  and  other  confidential  talks 
had  taken  place  Margaret  could  not  recall.  Never 
before  had  Margaret  known  what  it  was  to  find 
anybody,  near  her  own  age,  whom  she  conld  trost,  * 
and  who  trusted  her.  She  felt  herself  the  guide 
of  ail  Harold*s  work,  and  he  grew  daily  more 
truly  her  own  supreme  adviser.  It  was  strange, 
perhaps,  and  yet  again,  rightly  viewed,  not  so 
strange,  that  neither  Tom,  nor  any  one  else,  had 
seemed  to  notice  anything  questionably  warm 
about  this  intimacy.  It  had  come  to  pass  so  nat- 
urally, it  was  apparently  so  frank,  so  simple,  and 
so  closely  associated  with  Tom*s  own  friendship 
for  Harold,  that  there  had  been  no  real  ground 
for  doubt.  Besides,  Tom  whs  not  a  jealous  man. 
And  finally,  and  above  all,  neither  Margaret  nor 
Harold  had  known,  she  now  felt  sure,  what  it  bad 
meant,  until  jusc  a  short  time  since. 

She  remembered  with  a  terrible  vividness  that 
evening  when  they  were  last  alone  together.  This 
was  now  just  a  week  since.  They  had  been  riding 
out  on  a  little  horseback  excursion  that  aftemooii. 
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in  company  with  Tom  and  one  or  two  oUier 
frientU.  Aa  ttiey  returned,  tlicy  two  rode  togetiier, 
a  little  ali«ud  o£  tii«  otliera,  nod  became  somchon 
very  earnest  and  thoughtful  as  they  talked.  Mtir- 
g»ret  li)id  bt-cn  tellin^r  Iliirold  about  hor  mother, 
and  about  her  own  early  life  before  she  knew 
DoTcr.  Slio  liiid  Ixjeii  cnnft-iieiiig  tiie  straiigi;  n\- 
latixns  between  lier  mother  iinil  horai-lf  in  those 
cliildiEli  davs, —  how  she  bad  always  longed  for  a 
warm  and  dcmimKinitive  Iovm  from  her  mother, 
and  had  somehow  been  pnt  ofT  with  a  coldly  affec- 
tionate cnrr,  and  with  much  good  H(lvic>>,  and  with 
tni'lanclioly  airs  of  foreboding;  as  if  tiie  mother 
eipected  so  light-hearted  si  duughter  to  find  a  very 
nnhappy  life  awaiting  ber  in  a  world  when  only 
cold  wisdom  succeeds.  Miirgsvret  batl  hinted,  as 
i>iie  w<-nt  on  (fur  how  could  sIip  now.iihiya  try  to 
hide  anything  from  Harold?),  that  the  marri^ga 
with  Dover  had  been  made  by  her  mother's  ambi- 
tion, rather  than  by  her  own  choice.  Her  young 
life  had  been  rendered  too  submissive  to  her 
mother's  will  for  her  to  be  able  to  make  any  re- 
sistance. And  thru  Margaret  bad  somehow  eng. 
ge»ted,  without  meaning  to  do  so,  that  her  later 
life,  since  rhildhoinl,  had  been  almost  as  friend- 
less OS  in  cliildliood  it  already  was.  Harold  had 
listened  to  her  quietly,  feeling  perhaps  a  little 
afraid,  beaiusc  she  let  him  see  so  freely  into  her 
Tery  heart.  T!iat  evening,  by  one  of  the  chances 
of  which  this  intimnte  friendship  had  become  so 
full,  ibey  were  again  alone  together.  Tom  was 
•baeot  from  the  house  antit  after  ten  o'clock. 
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A  certain  feeling  of  rague  excitement,  as  if 
they  stood  on  the  edge  of  a  great  precipice,  had 
taken  possession  of  both  Harold  and  Margaret, 
as  they  sat  talking  in  the  parlor.  They  songht 
vainly  for  indifferent  topics,  they  tried  hopelessly 
to  assume  the  old  tone  of  light  banter ;  discission 
would  not  prosper  between  them  to-night.  Either 
they  agreed  about  everything,  or  their  disagree- 
ments  sought  for  no  expression.  They  gprew  at 
length  less  and  less  talkative.  Then,  after  a  while, 
they  were  even  alarmed  to  find  that  both,  for  what 
suddenly  appeared  to  have  been  an  age,  had  been 
sitting  quite  silent,  now  gazing  at  the  fire,  now 
glancing  towards  each  other.  Margaret  became 
hereupon  afraid  that  she  alone  was  noticing  this 
fact.  She  did  not  want  to  be  conscious  of  it; 
still  less  to  have  Harold  guess  that  she  was  con- 
scious of  it.  She  began  to  talk  gayly  of  the  ride 
to^ay.  Then  she  passed,  with  almost  feveriah 
haste,  to  telling  about  friends  of  hers.  She  oriti* 
cised  them,  she  made  sport  of  them,  she  was  mer- 
ciless concerning  their  failings,  she  tried  anxiously 
to  seem  heartless ;  and  she  continued  till  she  saw 
that  Harold  was  looking  a  little  pained  and  gloomy. 

**  I  know  what  you  are  thinking  of,**  she  said  to 
him  at  length  :  **you  are  fsincying  that  this  is  my 
way  of  talking  about  everybody,  —  about  yoo,  tooi| 
for  instance.**  She  was  feeling  perfectly  reckless 
as  she  spoke. 

**  I  am  very  far  from  imagining  such  a  thing,** 
he  answered,  but  with  a  perplexed  manner,  as  if  be 
feared  that  be  was  somehow  offending  her  to-night. 
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"What  do  you  imagine,  tlien?  Yon  know  I 
have  no  beiut.  The  lieart  was  cruiihcd  out  of  mo 
when  I  wu  a  baby," 

"I  know  you  for  one  of  the  most  deroted  of 
mothers,  at  least.     Tli»t  mvAiis  heart." 

"Nonsenael  I  tell  you,  when  I  look  back  on 
mj  wretched  career,  I  fed  that  I  liave  always 
lired  as  a  mem  critic  of  pcnpio,  making  iport  and 
being  made  tpoil  of.  You  Vc  no  idea  of  true  dead- 
neu  of  BOiiL     1  know  It  »a  I  know  notbing  else." 

"How  about  ymir  toiU  in  the  service  of  Escott? 
Were  they  aport?" 

**I  had  a  reason  for  that.  It  va>  a  simple  duty- 
Had  I  not  been  the  destroyer  of  his  daughter?" 
llargaret  apobe  very  shortly,  and  almost  fiercely. 

"  You  I  What  can  you  mean  ?  "  IlAroIiVs  tone 
was  even  reverential,  and  he  appeared  meanwhile 
as  if  her  cruelty  to  herself  gave  this  reverence  a 
very  painful  slmck. 

**  Yps,  I!  Did  I  not  entice  away  from  her  her 
own  betrothed  lover  ?  Do  you  know,  Mr.  Harold," 
Margaret's  voice  became  all  at  once  very  solemn, 
"the  place  where  she  was  found  in  my  garden  is 
for  me  a  sacred  spot.  Were  it  not  for  others,  I 
■houM  mark  that  place  with  a  cross,  a»  in  some 
countries  they  mark  the  scene  of  a  murder." 

"If  it  was  a  murdt;r,  surely  your  soul  is  guilt- 
less." 

*^  And  if  my  soul  were,"  answered  Margaret, 
bitterly,  *'if  it  were  guiltless,  as  it  is  not,  am  I 
not  bound  fast,  for  this  life  and  for  the  life  to 
oome  (if  there  be  a  life  to  come),  bound  6t«t  to  a 
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soul  that  surely  is  guilty  ?  Are  husband  and  wife, 
then,  not  one  ?  Can  I  sunder  his  guilt  from  mine? 
No ;  I  tell  you  plainly  that  there  is  no  way  out 
for  me.  I  am  in  the  dungeon,  the  traitor*s  dun* 
geon,  where  I  deserve  to  be.  The  gates  are  locked 
—  for  eternity.  The  sin  is  done«  There  is  no 
atonement.  I  ask  for  none.  Do  I  not,  after  all, 
enjoy  the  prize  of  this  sin  ?  ** 

The  union  of  pride  and  despsur  in  her  tone  (of 
pride  that  still  forbade  her  to  tell  all  the  hatred 
she  bore  towards  her  husband,  and  despair  that 
was  forcing  from  her,  word  by  word,  this  fatal 
confession)  quite  overcame  Harold*s  self-control. 
He  rose  excitedly,  and  stood  by  the  mantel,  facing 
her.  Then  he  looked  anxiously  about  the  room, 
as  if  seeking  what  to  say.     At  last  he  burst  out : 

'*  Surely,  nobody,  Mrs.  Eldon,  could  bear  to 
hear  you  say  this.  But  if  you  will  feel  in  this 
way,  then  remember,  at  least,  I  beg  and  implore 
you,  that  I  am  here  as  your  servant,  your  slave, 
to  help  by  my  friendship  and  my  intercession  to 
make  you  happy  again.  You  are  innocent,  inno- 
cent as  the  wild  flowers,  of  any  oflfense  in  this 
matter.  I  pray  you  to  think  so.  I  must  persuade 
you  that  you  are  innocent.  There  was  a  wrong 
done,  God  knows.  But  it  was  not  your  doing. 
And  if  any  work,  any  atonement,  any  devotion, 
can  restore  you  to  your  own  life  and  your  true 
self  once  more,  am  I  not  at  your  hand  to  help  yoa 
in  that  work?  And  then,  too"  (Harold's  voice 
was  very  pleading  now),  "  you  must  n't  think  your 
marriage  a  bondage  to  a  lost  man.     A  can  atooei 
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too.  He  is  trying  lo  atone.  He^oves  you,  and 
yoQ  must  not  giTe  up  your  hope  in  this  way.  I 
am  Kitre  yna  nill  find  tlie  wny  to  love  him  again, 
vhcnevnr  he  has  had  time  to  show  you  how  he 
fi«l8  Jibout  this."  Margaret  dared  not  look  up  at 
Harold.  His  pleading  voice  only  made  berdctpnir 
more  uncndiirahli;.  "  Never ! "  she  said  »t  leugtli, 
with  ft  scornful  bitterness,  —  "never  will  that  bal 
I  don't  know,"  she  went  on.  feeling  at  every  word 
more  helpleRs,  '*!  don't  know  what  I  should  say. 
Everytliing  I  say  about  this  is  a  new  tre:iaon,  ft 
fmb  crime.  Our  —  our  hatred  —  in  tuchaues  — 
is  something  sacred  —  the  hatred,  I  mtum,  of  a 
wife  whose  liuxband  has  betrayed  —  but  no,  Mr. 
Harold  "  (Margaret  made  ono  last  fierce  effort  to 
»00T«r  herself),  "  I  muttiCt  speak  of  this.  You 
are  my  fiiend.  I  thank  you  for  your  kind  words. 
You  don't  know  how  they  cheer  me.  But  no,  I 
must  not  let  escape  me  another  syllable  of  all  this. 
It  is  a  wrong,  a  disgrace,  that  I  have  spoken  so  at 
ftll.  I  am  a  base  and  cowardly  wretch.  Xobody 
can  be  worse  than  I  am."  She  rose  now  herself, 
and  turned, as  if  trying  to  flee.  Then  she  glanctd 
once  more  towards  him.  Their  eyes  met,  and 
again  she  looked  down  on  to  the  table.  She  seized 
a  book,  and  began  nervously  to  turn  the  leaven. 
What  was  site  doing  there?  Was  she  trying  to 
go  away  f  How  foolish  I  Ho  was  her  guest,  and 
ber  only  friend  beside.  Why  oould  he  not  say 
something  now  to  end  all  this?  But  what  was 
there  to  say?  She  bad  brought  about  all  the 
troablo  iterself.    She  bad  used  the  word  hairtd. 
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He  knew  eyerything  now.  She  had  no  longer  a 
single  secret  from  him  —  sare  one.  And  that  one, 
until  this  very  moment,  had  been  a  secret  from 
herself,  too.  She  trembled  all  over,  and  strove 
to  be  calm.  All  this  lasted  but  an  instant.  It 
seemed  an  age.  What?  Was  he  saying  some 
word  about  going  ?  How  miserably  she  had  acted  I 
She  turned  towards  him  eagerly*  What  mattered 
it  now,  after  all,  whether  she  said  this  or  that? 
Surely  life  had  in  it  nothing  more  that  she  coald 
fear. 

**  You  have  n*t  understood  me,**  she  cried,  ob- 
serving with  terror  that  she  was  standing  some* 
how  very  close  to  him,  *'  you  have  n*t  understood 
me  to-night,  nor  ever  before.  I  must  seem  to  yoo 
so  worthless !  I  shall  never  seem  to  you  anything 
better !  But  hear  me  out,  at  least.  There  can*t  be 
anything  kept  back  from  you  henceforth.  Yoa 
speak  as  if  I  had  been  a  devoted  wife,  whom  h$ 
offended,  whose  love  he  betrayed.  I  *ve  spoken 
so,  too,  myself.  But  it*s  all  a  lie.  My  crimes 
don*t  end  with  enticing  him  away  from  the  woman 
who  loved  him.  I  have  never  loved  him  myself. 
I  thought  I  did.  But  I  never  knew  what  love 
was  —  not  in  my  miserably  sacrificed  youth  — nor 
when  I  first  knew  him  —  nor  when  I  enticed  him 
away  from  her  —  nor  when  I  lost  him  — nor  ever 
until  **  —  Her  voice  seemed  to  choke,  she  clasped 
her  hands  despairingly,  her  eyes  were  full  of  tears. 

She  never  knew  how  it  happened,  bat  the  next 
moment  her  hand  was  in  his,  and  he  was  looking 
into  her  eyes,  which  now  no  longer  aroided  him. 
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**  Minaret,"  be  was  saying,  in  a  trvmbling  Toioo^ 
Mid  with  the  snmc  dri-|)  reverence  in  Iiis  tone, 
**I  have  nerer  )ivi?<I  <iiilil  now.  Forgive  me  for 
causing  you  all  litis  \r.i\a.  1  know  now  —  that 
enrvthing  mnat  end  with  ihii  ovoning.  And  yet 
—  bow  can  I  ever  be  unytbing  but  your  slave?  " 
He  stopped.     1\\vy  sloiid  motionless  and  silent. 

The  next  moment  &  {•Inrious  sense  of  freedom 
came  over  ber.  Evcrylliing  tliut  she  bud  hereto- 
fore dreaded  in  talking  witb  liim  was  post.  He 
knew  all,  and  iiia  eyes  said  that  for  this  one 
moment,  at  least,  Otrspile  all  her  former  lite,  ber 
beartleirneu,  ber  treason,  and  all  tier  crimes,  be 
■omchow  loved  ber.  The  thought  wii«  fnU  of 
wealth  nnd  of  lia|>[)inf)is.  Sbo  felt  iH;rfi.'(:tIy  safe 
in  his  presence.  IIu  would  bo  lier  gnidf,  lii>r  con- 
science, and  somehow,  she  knew  not  how,  her 
deliverer.  Tliere  could  bu  notliing  wrong  about 
such  thoughts  at  tliis  moment.  Never,  of  course, 
would  tlicy  stand  thus  side  by  side  again,  unless 
indeed  that  glorious,  remote  deliverance  somehow 
really  took  place.  But  just  at  tins  instant  there 
were  no  baniers  to  this  perfect  union  of  hearts. 
Tlie  whole  world  was  far  off  and  worthless.  He 
was  everything. 

**  It  is  BO  long."  she  said,  in  a  broken  voice, — **  it 
is  so  long  that  I  have  been  wanting  to  have  you 
understand.  I  don't  care  for  anything  else  if  you 
only  understand.  We  shall  have  to  part.  We 
can*t  ever  see  each  other  again.  We  both  have 
our  lives.  We  must  be  true  to  them.  It  may  be 
liard.    1  must  n't  ask  you  to  do  more  for  me  than 
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just  to  know  how  I  hare — sometimes — tried  — 
not  to  be  —  so  worthless  as  I  am.**  The  tears 
were  flowing  freely  at  last.  She  was  fery  happj 
and  very  wretched. 

^  You  are  a  saint,  Margaret  DoD*t  speak  so 
sadly,  I  beg  yon.  Yon  shall  be  senred  forerer.  I 
will  do  all  you  desire,  whatever  it  is  I  I  woald 
wander  over  all  the  world  to  help  you.  Yon  shall 
be  happy.  But  oh,  Margaret,  how  can  I  now  erer 
leave  you  I  Yet  it  must  be.  Yon  are  right.  We 
must  not  meet  any  more.  Tliis  moment  is  the 
first  and  the  last  of  our  joy.  But  tell  me,  Marga- 
ret** (he  dwelt  on  the  name),  **  what  must  I  do 
to  help  you  now  ?  Oh,  there  must  be  more  than 
I  have  ever  heard  of,  or  thought  of.** 

'*  There  is  nothing  more,**  she  said,  sadly,  **  ex- 
cept to  think  of  me  sometimes.  Yon  most  go 
now.  I  have  more  to  say,  —  so  much  more  I  But 
I  am  afraid.  This  is  so  new,  and  yet  somehow 
so  old.  We  have  been  this  way  at  heart  towards 
each  other  for  so  long  a  time  I  Weeks  is  it  7  It 
must  be  years.  I  shall  have  to  write  to  you  very 
soon,  to  tell  you  something  very  important  that  I 
have  in  mind,  or  that  I  just  had  in  mind.  I  can*t 
think  now  what  it  was.  Only  I  know  that  yoo 
must  go,  and  that  we  mustn't  meet  again, —-not 
alone,  that  is,  nor  in  company  either.  For  tlien, 
you  see,  if  we  met  in  company,  we  should  have  to 
use  disguises,  and  that  would  be  worst  of  all.  Oh, 
this  seems  so  frank  and  plain  and  simple  to-Dight, 
—  just  Hs  if  we  had  always  known  each  other,  or 
as  if  there  had  never  been  any  barriers.    I  wonder 
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if  it  will  ever  Beem  no  apiin,  I  bail  no  iden  that 
I  could  foel  BO  liuppy  Rud  innocent  when  I  am  so 
vicked  and  guilty.  But  you  are  so  good.  All 
the  wrong  is  my  doing.  But  I  said  you  must  go. 
Yet  no,  Hguin,  th«re  iii  one  tiling  more.  Wait  — 
yea  — conic  with  me  — follow  I" 

Margaret  led  Harold  quickly  out  of  th«  parlor, 
acroaa  the  hall,  through  the  now  darkened  recep- 
tion room  on  the  other  side,  and  then,  by  way  ol 
a  glaxs  door,  out  on  to  the  piiizza.  The  night  wnt 
clvar  and  cold,  and  the  bright  winter  starv  were 
ahining.  Harold  had  followed  closely  her  silent 
step,  seaming  to  him^plf  all  the  while  like  a  man 
in  a  dream.  When  they  were  once  out-of-doors 
together,  she  turned  ;»nd  whispered:  — 

"I  want  you  to  go  with  me  out  to  the  little 
Beat  where  first  we  had  our  talk  in  the  garden. 
Ellen's  little  garden-plot  —  I  always  call  it  that 
—  is  just  beyond.  There  are  no  roses  now,  or  I 
would  give  you  one.  But  I  want  you  to  sit  down 
with  me  there  again  —  once  again — just  one  mo- 
ment before  you  go.  You  must  forgive  me  for 
the  fancy.  There  '»  also  one  thing  more  that  I 
want  to  tell  yon.  I  can't  tell  it  there  in  the  light. 
Please  come.  Then  we  shall  part  forever.  All 
will  be  over,  but  I  want  you  to  remember  it 
always." 

She  spoke  with  girlish  eagumesa.  Harold  fol- 
lowed her  softly  down  the  steps,  across  the  bit  of 
lawn,  in  the  st-irlight,  and  then  they  soon  found 
the  little  bench  where  they  had  sat  together,  with 
the  little  boy,  that  Sunday,  and  once  again  they 
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were  side  by  side^  but  now  in  the  darkDete.  Her 
hands  were  clasped.  She  seemed  afraid,  and 
anxious  to  avoid  his  touch,  but  he  remained  mo- 
tionless and  speechless. 

**  Do  you  know/'  she^  said  very  softly,  *•  now  it 
has  come  to  this,  I  feel  all  at  once  how  from  the 
moment  we  sat  here  that  day  you  hare  been  mj 
guide  and  my  savior  from  my  dead  and  wicked 
self.     I  must  tell  you,  because  it 's  the  last  thing 
I  shall  ever  tell  you  on  earth.     For  yon  must 
know  that  you  have  not  only  saved  to  my  boy  his 
life,  but  you  have  taught  me  the  true  worth  of 
loving  him.     Before  you  came  he  seemed  to  me 
too  often  only  his  father's  child.    I  was  in  despair 
about  the  father.      I  tried  to  care  for  my  little 
boy,  but  I  used  to  be  impatient  with  him  and 
weary  of  him.     I  used  to  see  him  as  little  as  I 
could.      I  sometimes  called  him   my  disturbing 
genius,  who  made  me  cross  and  ruined  my  days. 
I  did  n't'  know  that  I  was  losing  myself,  too,  in 
losing  him.     I  don*t  know  even  now  how  it  waa^ 
but  from  the  first  day  of  my  friendship  with  yon 
I  began  to  love  him  more  closely.      And  when 
you  saved  his  life,  it  was  as  if  —  oh,  forgive  me  I 
—  I  must  say  everything  to  you  just  this  once  — 
just  to-night  —  I  never  knew  before  that  this  was 
so  —  but  I  see  it  now  —  when  you  saved  him,  I 
say,  it  was  as  if  that  man,  who  forsook  him  that 
night,  who  oared  so  little  for  him  — had  now-r* 
no  longer — any  fair  right  to  be  called  —  his  father. 
I  have  hated  Tom  worse  than  ever,  since  that  night; 
and  I  have  loved  my  boy  so  fondly,  I  have  lived 
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with  him  to  happily,  er«r  since.  0)i,  you  '11  not 
nndentand,  I  frar;  l»it  it  is  so  bnrd  to  love  tlie 
child  tnil;  ukI  anlt-nlly  enough  —  as  a  mother 
ihonld  —  when  you  h;u'«  nil  the  time  to  be  ro- 
minded  that  lie  \»  tlx;  vliild  of  micti  a  nmn  \  Some* 
bow  I  'm  not  mi  much  nsmindod  of  thiit  since  you 
han  loTed  the  boy,  and  Iiave  saved  his  life.  Can 
yoa  andentand  mit  now?  And  then,  your  di»< 
Totion  to  your  own  fimuly  in  th»  old  dHys,  —  that 
baa  been  my  daily  thought  and  ideal  I  am  a 
cold,  hard,  cruel  woman,  nho  was  bni-n  nithout 
heart  or  rani !  But  I  'vo  tried,  since  1  knew  you, 
to  love  my  l>oy  a»  your  wife  would  have  loved 
yonra,  had  they  lived.  I  don't  know,  I  can't  tell, 
bow  year  esteem  and  your  goodness  have  so  grown 
into  my  life.  Unt  ihry  havo.  And  what  I  wanted 
to  say,  for  this  one  l^iKt  tiiTtc.  here  in  the  dark,  whs 
how  much  your  |ireseuce  lias  taught  me  of  my 
duty  and  of  my  joy  as  tlie  mother  of  my  child. 
That,  at  k-ast,  is  Itft  me.  Wherever  you  go,  I 
shall  think  of  you  as  my  hero,  my  conscience; 
yes.  as  the  only  one  who  has  tiught  me  to  love. 
Good-by,  now.  We  are  so  near  where  Ellen  died. 
Can  you  promise  to  me,  by  her  memory,  not  to  for- 
get me?" 

Harold  sought  to  answer  all  this,  though  his 
voice  was  broken  and  lialf  choked.  Miirgaret  well 
remembered  his  hiw  tones  even  yet.  and  how  he 
tried  to  tell  her  what  she  had  l>e<-n  to  him  also. 
But  at  this  she  had  felt  the  tears  coming  fast,  and 
had  grown  very  much  afraid.  She  checked  him; 
ha  must  indeed  go,  she  said.    She  would  soon  write 
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to  him.  But  he  must  never  write  to  her  mil 
she  asked  it  And  now«  since  he  had  sworn  to  re- 
member her,  she  felt  strong,  she  said.  This  lonely 
world  had  in  it  one  friend  for  her,  and  she  bad 
not  deserved  such  blessedness.  *^  Yoo  most  let 
me  go  back  to  the  house  first,  dearest,**  she  said, 
finally.  **No  one  must  see  us.  Then  you  oiay 
get  ready  to  go.**  Then  she  left  him,  and  Tao« 
ished  into  the  house,  knowing  only  that,  as  tbey 
parted,  he  had  once  more  tsiken  her  hand,  and  bad 
kissed  it.     That  was  the  end ! 

Harold,  in  those  days,  had  become  accustomed^ 
after  he  had  dined  at  the  house,  to  ride  down  to 
an  evening  train  on  his  own  horse,  leaving  it  in 
Oakland,  and  then  returning  to  the  city.  Mar- 
garet listened  to-night  until  she  heard  the  hor86*s 
footsteps  on  the  bridge  on  the  road  below  the 
house.  Then  she  knew  that  Harold  had  gone* 
She  was  looked  in  her  own  room  long  before  Tool 
returned;  but  she  had  no  moment*8  sleep  until 
dawn. 

From  that  time  on  they  had  not  met.  But  they 
had  corresponded.  This  latest  stage  of  their  friend- 
ship was  now  of  hut  the  shortest  duration ;  and 
their  letters  h<\d  been  confined  so  far  to  consulta- 
tions about  the  Oiikfield  Creek  matter.  Of  the 
fatal  evening  they  had  hinted  in  these  letters  noth- 
ing. Margaret  herself  had  invited  this  further 
correspondence.  She  had  called  it  to  herself  a 
duty.  She  had  excused  it  to  herself  as  a  neces* 
sity.  And  yet,  as  she  sat  to-day,  guilty  and  deso- 
late in  the  wind,  she  knew  that  without  just 
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coldly  conducted  correspondence,  vith  iU  brief 
notes  of  buflinpss  to  cbcvr  lior,  life  would  now  be 
worth]  CM. 

Was  she  right,  aft«r  nil,  to  U-e\  guilty?  aha 
somctimca  asked  hiTself.  That  she  could  never 
love  Tom  had  long  been  an  esUiblislied  fact  in 
her  mind.  Tbiit,  however,  was  hi*  fiiult,  not  hers. 
But  as  for  tliis  new  love,  this  only  veal  pitfision  of 
her  life,  had  it  not  been  a  Borprise  to  her,  as  to 
Harold. —  something;  irroiKtiblc  and  intivitable? 
And  when  they  bad  found  it  all  out,  whitt  had 
they  done  but  part,  as  they  must?  Save  for  those 
few  wurd»,  nniiig  from  them  both  by  the  passion 
of  the  moment,  —  siive  for  those,  .-ind  that  one  in- 
stant at  their  parting,  what  had  liappcML'd  for 
thetn  to  regret?  He  bad  called  lior  MargAret? 
But  whose  concern  Wiis  tiiat?  They  had  sworn 
eternal  truth  to  riuh  other,  but  that  mcnnt  truth 
in  the  ver^-  fact  of  utter  sfpnr.ition.  She  had,  just 
once,  called  him  by  one  lender  name.  Rut  could 
she  have  helped  it?  Wits  it  not  the  truth  ?  They 
corresponded  ;  but  that  i>igniried  only  that  they 
had  common  duties,  whitih  could  not  be  shirked 
because  of  this  strange  discovery  of  theirs.  They 
were  both  strong,  faithful,  and  honorable.  Such 
loyalty  as  Margaret  still  believed  hcraidf  to  owe 
to  Tom  should  always,  she  insisted,  be  his.  Mora 
she  had  not  to  give,  and  he,  who  bad  wronged  her 
so  deeply,  had  no  right,  she  told  herself,  to  aslc 
more.  There  was.  then,  she  said  to  herself  over 
uid  over,  no  sin,  no  treachery,  no  real  unfaithful- 
ness, io  her  position.     Ou  the  contrary,  she  wai 
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now,  for  the  first  and  only  time  in  ber  life,  a  tmtt 
woman,  who  loved,  and  suffered  for  her  love,  as  a 
woman  ought  to  be  glad  to  do. 

And  yet  all  the  while,  as  Margaret  waited  to* 
day  for  some  change,  she  knew  not  what,  the  load 
of  guilt  and  of  weary  anxiety  weighed  her  down. 
And  this  time  the  mood  would  not  pass. 

She  rose  at  last,  from  the  little  garden  seat,  with 
a  new  plan  in  mind.  The  day  seemed,  indeed, 
threatening ;  but  she  had  somehow  no  belief  that 
there  would  be  rain.  In  any  case  she  felt  qaite 
reckless,  and  longed  to  escape  from  herself  and 
her  house  for  a  while.  Come  what  might,  Am 
would  risk  an  outing  to-day.  And  in  fact,  as  she 
prepared  for  her  ride,  her  plan  seemed  to  be 
more  and  more  favored  by  the  weather.  Tlie 
clouds  parted  now  and  then,  the  sun  shone  fitfally 
through,  between  the  drifting  masses,  the  hills  be- 
yond the  bay  were  almost  free  from  haze.  When 
Margaret  at  length  started,  the  little  mare  was  in 
the  liveliest  of  moods,  and  insisted  at  first  upon 
cantering  joyously  over  the  road.  Margaret  choee 
a  northerly  direction,  and  gradually  persuaded  her 
mare  to  be  content  with  a  quick  trot.  The  ride 
was  not  to  be  a  very  long  one,  for,  when  aboot 
three  miles  out,  Margaret  chose  a  side  road,  that 
led  up  towards  the  hills ;  and  she  did  not  follow 
it  any  further  than  Harold*s  old  home. 

She  rode  past  the  house,  and  then  paused  a  long 
time,  looking  into  the  grounds.  Since  she  had  re- 
solved not  to  see  him  any  more,  to  make  this  little 
pilgrimage  had  more  than  once  giren  her  ooneoliir 
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tion.  Tbe  ro:id  was  lonesome  and  tha  lioaso  Ta- 
atnt,  to  that  nobody  ever  noticed  hor.  But  this 
lime,  after  slic  h&d  finUlivd  looking  at  tho  hnnno. 
And  «r«s  turning  back,  she  had  only  reacliod  tlio 
pliice  wheru  the  side  Tf>&A  joined  iho  main  road, 
just  at  tJie  ed<^  of  the  grove  of  trees,  wlien,  on 
turning  the  curve  into  tho  umiii  road  itself,  she 
met  Harold. 

He  must  hiwe  been  but  just  now  riding  rapidly. 
His  horse  was  v«ry  vann;  yet  it  wjw  now  walk- 
ing.  Harold's  face,  as  shp  caught  a  monicnUry 
glimpse  of  it  before  he  sair  her,  was  excit«d  and 
anxious.  He  iviui  looking  down  on  to  the  ground, 
as  if  tie  weru  afruid  to  see  tliis  fnmiliar  spot.  Th« 
tbonglit  came  to  lier  At  onoe :  **  Tliis,  then,  must  ba 
his  first  viiiit,  Hfter  ull."  As  he  saw  her,  be  started 
as  if  li<>  iiHtl  bct^ii  .iliot.  iiiiil  dn-w  rein  at  once,  jimt 
bvfore  he  hml  n-ailieil  tiie  corner  of  the  roads. 
The  two  pHiiaid  as  tliey  met.  She  had  no  lime  to 
rfflcct.  Her  only  tlioii^ht  wju),  What  could  it  b« 
that  was  BO  troublitif'  liim  ? 

"  You  licre,  Marparct ! "  ho  exclaimed,  in  a  low 
and  even  awe-etnick  vnii^e.  "  Oh.  I  have  been  try- 
ing hard  to  decide  wlietlier  I  dared  ask  you  to  sra 
me.  I  wrote  you  a  little  noie.  before  I  left  San 
Francisco,  telling  you  that  I  hud  much  on  my 
mind,  and  must  see  AInnio  Hldnn  at  once  about 
the  busi[ii>Bs  between  us.  Then  I  ihoui^tit,  SO  soon 
as  I  had  sent  the  nolo,  that  you  aloue  could  rightly 
adriiie  me,  and  thul  I  ought  to  si-e  you  first,  before 
I  saw  him.  Then  1  grew  more  and  mora  troubled. 
I  resolved,  at  any  hazard  of  offending  you,  to  coma 
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to  yoa.  Who  but  yoa  knows  any  groond  why  I 
should  not  ?  Then,  again,  when  I  had  oome  to 
Oakland,  I  was  afraid  of  disobeying  you.  I  set 
out,  I  hesitated,  and  then  I  rode  here,  —  I  hardly 
know  why,  only  I  was  very  lonely  and  perplexed, 
and  I  wanted  time  to  reflect.  And  this  was  a 
place  I  had  long  meant  to  see.  But  now,  by  this 
chance,  I  find  you  here.  May  I  ride  back  with 
you,  Margaret?" 

Harold  spoke  with  the  greatest  rapidity.  He 
seemed  afraid  that  she  would  interrupt  him,  or 
leave  him.  But  she  was  perfectly  calm  now,  and, 
looking  very  kindly  into  his  troubled  face,  she  at 
once  hade  him  come  with  her.  They  rode  south- 
wards together,  and  at  her  suggestion  they  went 
on  rapidly  until  they  could  turn  into  a  less  fre- 
quented road  which  leads  through  the  foot-bills 
above  Lake  Merritt,  and  by  which  one  might  in 
a  somewhat  roundabout  way  reach  her  house. 
Then  they  let  their  horses  walk  side  by  side,  and 
he  began  to  tell  her  the  cause  of  his  present  anx« 
iety.  He  first  narrated  the  meeting  witli  Mrs. 
Rawley  and  the  news  about  McAlpin ;  he  ex* 
plained  Bertha  Boscowitz*s  present  position,  and 
her  proffered  assistance  in  the  character  of  a  mee* 
scnger  to  the  settlers ;  and  he  described  the  feel* 
ing  of  the  seriousness  of  the  crisis  which  had 
prevailed  at  Mrs.  Rawley *s  house  during  the  con- 
versation  UMlay.  Tlien  he  went  on  to  say  that 
this  was  not  all.  The  worst  was  what  had  been 
made  known  to  him  on  his  way  to  the  boat  in  Saa 
Francisco. 
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**I  met  Boscowitz,"  he  AAid.  "I  trivd  to  para 
bim  without  Rpvalcing.  But  lie  stepped  mt!,  and 
held  out  luB  liand.  For  once  in  my  life  I  was  a 
little  of  a  man.  I  refused  liia  bnnd  plainly,  and 
tried  to  walk  on  again.  '  Why,"  said  he,  '  what  '• 
up,  Harold?  You  hstve  n't  Biiything^  against  me, 
h»*e  you?'  His  eyes  fairly  glitti'red.  I  know 
that  after  bis  quarrel  willi  his  daughter,  whom  hs 
really  loves  above  all  thin^,  he  was  simply  furi- 
oas  with  passion.  Yet  there  be  stood,  looking  a« 
cool,  and  grinning  at  mc  as  calmly,  as  if  bo  had 
never  known  any  chagrin.  Only  his  gleaming 
little  eyes  showed  bis  temper.  '  I  have  no  use  for 
tlte  hand  of  »  man  tbnt  *s  insulted  tny  family,'  said 
I.  'What?'  he  HDSwered.  '  Do  you  mean  that 
article  iu  the  "  Warrior  "  7  Come,  come,  man ;  an 
article  is  an  article,  and  let  hy-goiies  l>e  by-gunea. 
I  only  wanted  just  now  to  tell  you  soraptliiug  for 
your  own  good.'  '  Wt-ll,  sir,*  1  siiid,  'speak  quickly, 
then.  I  'm  on  the  way  to  my  boat.  Don't  make 
any  long  roads  over  this  ground.  I  want  nothing 
but  business  from  you.'  '  Harold,'  said  he,  not  so 
bUmlly  now,  '  our  day  of  reckoning  may  come 
ypt.  if  you  're  so  much  in  n-ant  of  a  reckoning. 
Bui  jiiiit  now,  I  say.  as  a  friend,  don't  dabble  in 
Oakfield  Creek  stock.  Yon  might  get  your  fin- 
gers burned.'  'What  concern  of  yours  is  Oak- 
Geld  Creek  ? '  I  replied  ;  '  I  've  heard  enough  from 
you  about  that  matter  before.'  And  again  I  tried 
to  pass  on,  but  he  stopptnl  ine.  '  What  I  have 
DOW  to  t«U  you,'  said  ha,  '  is  that  the  settlers  are 
IQ  rcTotl,  so  to  Bpeak,  under  one  McAlpin.    And 
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they  mean,  these  rascals,  to  tarn  on  some  of  the 
friends  of  their  would-be  benefactor,  Eldon,  and 
to  lynch  those  same  persons.  And  Alonzo  EldoQ 
knows  this.  I  've  taken  care  that  he  shoald  know 
it.  Alonzo  Eldon  's  my  friend,  sir,  and  a  gentle- 
man, too,  mark  my  words.  And  what  'a  more,* 
Boscowitz  went  on,  *  I  Ve  taken  pains  already  to- 
day to  let  him  see  that  this  conduct  is  what  be  * 
has  to  expect  from  Alf  Escott,  and  from  Alf  £•• 
cott*s  friends,  associates,  followers,  worshipers,  . 
—  poetical  numskulls  of  worshipers,  I  mean,  sir. 
So  good-by,  Mr.  Harold.  Only  know  well  that 
Oakfield  Creek  stock  has  dropped,  sir,  in  Alonzo*B 
market  since  morning.  Good-by.'  And  with  this, 
Margaret,  Boscowitz  left  me.  You  see  that  he 
changes  bis  tone  about  Mr.  Eldon  frequently, 
I  *ve  heard  him  revile  your  father-in-law  freely, 
when  he  happened  to  be  in  the  reviling  mood. 
But,  as  you  also  see,  Boscowitz  is  furious,  and  it 
fully  awake,  and  has  seen  your  father  first.  The 
loss  of  his  daughter  Bertha  makes  Boscowitz  a  far 
worse  enemy  of  our  designs  than  ever.  He  will 
not  rest  until  all  possible  mischief  has  been  done. 
When  he  learns,  as  he  must  learn,  that  she  has 
gone  to  Oakfield  Creek  in  the  way  that  I  men« 
tioned,  he  will  grow  still  more  dangerous.  And, 
in  his  fashion,  too,  he  has  a  power  with  your  fa* 
then  Boscowitz  himself  is  a  man  very  greatly 
influenced,  I  know,  by  the  fact  that  he  finds  him* 
self  once  for  all  in  a  contest.  Whichever  side  forw 
tune  puts  him  on,  he  fights  furiously  for  that  side, 
and  crushes  mercilessly,  until  he  sees  some  soffi* 
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dent  reason  for  cmling  tlie  thing.  Save  money 
and  malice  and  family  aCfectiOD,  be  knona,  how- 
cTer,  no  sufEcicnt  ri-j»oiui  for  conduct.  In  tliie 
case  all  tliese  n>:i!«on*  interest  Ittm  against  us.  He 
bates  mc.  lio  aovr  hsiU-a  Escott,  lie  liutei  the  set- 
tler*, tie  hopes  for  money  from  your  father,  Lo 
finds  in  this  qunrr^l  with  Bertha  a  frtsh  wound 
for  his  one  great  afteclion.  He  is  the  most  suvago 
enemy  conceivable. 

"This,  then,  is  my  new  i>erpl«ity,  MargnreL 
Do  you  wonder  that  I  come  to  you  ?  I  need  your 
help.  We  all  do.  Only  you  have  tlie  influence 
with  AluDZo  Eldon  that  can  serve  ns  now." 

llargaret  was  very  thouglitful.  She  seemed  to 
liATe  uttwrly  furgotten  that  they  two  had  anything 
of  a  private  nikture  bfttveen  them.  She  was  ub- 
torbed  in  the  now  c|iic«tion  of  the  nioinont.  Itut 
Ilurold,  amid  all  his  [x^rploxiliea,  was  mo&t  con- 
scious. OS  eoiin  n»  he  hail  finished  his  long  speccli, 
of  a  fccliiit;  uf  r:ipturi-  at  the  lhoii<;ht  that  ho  was 
riding  licru  on  this  liincsonic  road  by  ht-r  sid«. 
The  clouds  had  nltogi-thfr  hroktin  now;  and  the 
low  Bitn  was  shining  in  long  white  rays  throut;ti 
some  of  the  smaller  drifts,  and  in  great  AoihIs 
tliniugh  the  larger  spaces,  lighting  up  the  rugged 
hills  with  the  splendor  of  sueli  winter  afternoons 
in  California.  The  meadow-lHi-ka  sang  out  their 
delight  in  the  brightening  skii-s.  (hough  since  the 
early  m'irniiig  lianlly  a  bird's  note  had  been  hoard 
in  thu  hilU.  llarohl  frit  that  life  hait  a  fvw  px>d 
mnnivuts,  ami  that  this  waS  unv  of  tJiem.  Ilvey 
might,  indwrd,  never  meet  again  ;  but  now,  tlii* 
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glorious  instant !  —  was  it  not  worth  the  care  ? 
And  that  old,  sweet  seriousness,  too,  on  her  face, 
as  she  rode  silently  along,  thinking  of  what  he 
had  said  to  her. 

But  when  she  yet  waited  for  some  time  with* 
out  speaking,  a  cloud  passed  over  the  sun,  aod 
Harold,  with  a  little  shiver,  found  returning  to 
him  yet  another  train  of  fancies,  that,  naroelyt 
which  had  mingled  with  his  present  perplexities 
as  he  rode  towards  the  old  home  a  short  time  ago. 
The  old  and  the  new,  could  one  bind  them  to- 
gether  ?  And  the  old  had  just  come  up  so  strongly 
again.  Was  this  the  sacred  pilgrimage?  Harold 
found  himself  even  laughing  at  his  old  dreams. 
''  After  all,"  he  said  to  himself,  **I  did  not  visit 
the  old  home.  And  the  larks  do  not  remain 
silent.  Yet  I  met  her  just  at  the  edge  of  the 
grove." 

Margaret  spoke  at  last.  She,  at  least,  must 
have  been  just  now  a  stranger  to  these  confused 
passions  that  were  struggling  so  irrationally  in 
him.  For  she  was  perfectly  c;ilm  and  straight- 
forward in  speech,  just  as  she  had  been  in  manner. 

"  Why,"  she  said,  *'  did  Boscowitz  talk  in  this 
way  to  you?  What  I  fail  to  understand  is  his 
reason  for  this  odd  sort  of  frankness.  If,  as 
you  tliink,  he  is  inciting  the  settlers  himself,  in 
secret,  through  this  McAlpin,  why  should  he  tell 
the  news  to  you  so  soon  ?  If,  as  he  says,  he  is 
anxious  to  excite  father*s  anger,  why  does  he  let 
you  know  his  plan,  in  time  for  you  to  counteraot 
it?  " 
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"Boeoowitz  felt  over-confident,"'  replied  Har^ 
old.  "1  Iiiivo  noticed  before  timt  in  over-conG- 
denco  is  his  tvghI:  point  ns  an  intiigiier,  and,  for 
that  matter,  iiH  a  pollticiiin.  Tlie  '  Warrior '  has 
led  a  forlorn  hope,  joti  know,  in  two  or  three  po- 
litical canvassei  already.  ThU  time,  then,  &o«hv 
wite  felt  as  he  has  go  often  before,  and,  meeting 
me,  he  could  not  forpf^o  the  tcmplation  to  boast. 
MoreoTer,  ho  does  n't  know  the  real  secret  of  my 
power  over  Eldon.  He  dovR  n't  know,  namely, 
how  I  stand  towards  you,  Margaret," 

Margaret  shuddered.  "  May  ho  never  know  I " 
she  said  fervently.  She  seemed  a  little  indignant. 
It  was  not  kind  for  Harold  to  have  disturbed  her 
with  »iich  thoughts  just  now.  But  hit  hastened 
to  make  amends. 

"  It  8  my  oiily  comfnrt  now,"  he  said,  "  to 
think  that  \ou  c;ui  Jiejp  U9.  Without  you,  every 
thing  would  fail;  tlie  settlers'  cause  would  bo 
lost,  and  our  two  nld  friends  would  be  more  bitter 
foes  than  over.  You  miiht  mo  your  fiithor-iu-liiw. 
You  must  set  bt-fore  him  his  real  danger.  You 
nuit  pledge  the  honor  of  us  butii  that  all  is  hon- 
estly and  fuilhfiilly  carried  on  upon  our  eide^  so 
far  as  this  whole  defense  of  Escott  is  concerned. 
You  must  show  him  ihat  in  all  probability  Bos* 
cowitz  himself  is  the  one  who  has  stiiTed  up  this 
trouble  among  the  aeltlers.  Yes,  and  you  must 
somehow  n-auure  him  about  my  own  character; 
for  I  hiivo  no  doubt  that  Bmcowitz  has  done  what 
be  could  to  give  me  a  bad  name  with  Mr.  Eldon." 

"  The  plaia  faot  ia,"  replied  Margaret,  still 
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very  thoughtfully,  **  that  yoa  and  I  most  not  now 
continue  upart  from  each  other.  We  most  meet 
and  consult  over  this  often,  and  we  must  sea 
father  together."  *• 

Her  words  gave  him  great  happiness ;  but  thej 
also  terrified  him.  How  could  he  dare  to  renew 
their  friendship  on  the  old  terms?  Yet,  sarely, 
she  vrixa  right. 

^^I  tliank  you,'*  he  answered  her  rererently, 
**  that  you  grant  this.  I  am  sure  you  may  trust 
me  to  understand  what  you  mean,  and  when  this 
affair  is  over,  then,  indeed*' —  He  paused  in 
an  anxious  way. 

**  Then,  indeed,  all  the  rest  is  orer,"  she  said 
very  quietly;  and  hereupon  they  rode  along  for 
a  while  in  silence  together. 

Tom  found  Harold  at  the  house  when  he  came 
home  that  night.  Tom  greeted  his  friend  rerj 
warmly.  ^*  What  a  stranger  you  have  been,  of 
late !  *'  he  said.  And  after  Harold  had  pleaded 
business  as  an  excuse  for  his  truancy,  they  all  sat 
down  to  dinner.  During  the  evening  they  con- 
sulted freely  about  the  whole  situation,  and  be* 
fore  Harold  returned  to  the  city  they  had  adopted 
together  a  plan  for  further  opemtions. 

So  this  afternoon  was  the  time  when  Harold 
came  nearest  of  all  to  making  bis  pilgrimage.  He 
never  went  near  his  old  home  again. 
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CHAPTER  Xm. 

THE   VJSIT   OK  A,N    tCNKMV. 

AlONZO  Eldox  found  his  life,  during  tliat 
wintur  and  the  following  apring,  DncomDionly 
toil»oiue  ami  sorely  pfir[*lexing.  We  wbo  kftve 
fewer  teNpniftibilitien  can  hardly  realizfl  the  ex- 
tent and  the  complication  of  the  buunfJis  to  nrhicll 
the  great  nmn  nas  alwiiya  a  slave.  Considered 
toi-rvly  as  l>ustnriM,  the  Uitkli«ld  Creek  alfair  was 
one  uf  the  lenst  of  hia  cuncrnis.  It  wan  only  be- 
cause this  affair  had  so  much  personal  and  private 
interest  that  it  occupied  liis  tlioughts  so  often. 
Other  nndertHkingn,  vastly  more  important  to  the 
State  nt  large,  he  ocnisioiially  ncyleoU'd  in  tlume 
d^iyn,  to  deal  with  t1ii«  miiltcr.  W't  such  nPgli'Ct 
had  loM  dangerous  ronscqiiences  in  Alimzo's  case 
than  it  might  hare  had  in  the  case  of  othur  men. 
For  Alonzo,  at  hie  worst,  was  still  a  born  man- 
ager, and  he  had  le.irui'd  his  trade  as  a  husiuesa 
Qinn  in  tlie  hardest  of  selinols. 

His  d.iily  life  was  now,  as  always,  prosatic, 
systematic,  and  tremendously  inilustrioiis.  Ila 
owned,  nf  course,  a  vant  maunion  on  the  great  hitl 
in  Situ  Fi'anclsco;  lie  had  GlU-d  it  with  rare  and 
curious  things,  and  he  had  so  well  known  how  to 
choose  advisers  that  iiis  mro  and  curious  things 
were  much  finer  tlmn  the  architecture  of  his 
house  would  have  led  you  to  suppose.  But  this 
prodigious   liouse   itself   wu  usually  a  solitude; 
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not  as  vast,  indeed,  as  the  one  that  Alonzo  loved 
to  tell  about  when  the  pioneer  mood  was  upon  him, 
but  nearly  as  lonesome.  Alonzo  had  a  great  deal 
of  respect  for  that  mansion.  He  was  veiy  proud 
of  it ;  but  be  lived  in  one  corner  of  it 

He  had  always  longed  to  have  his  son  coroe 
into  the  dwelling  and  live  with  him.  One  of 
his  dreams  of  late  years  had  been  to  see  Marga- 
ret the  mistress  of  it.  But  Uiough  she  treated 
with  the  most  respectful  kindness  his  remarks  on 
that  subject,  he  somehow  knew  that,  whenever 
he  wiis  not  by,  she  shrugged  her  shoulders  at  the 
notion,  and  despised  his  house.  He  had  gtiessed 
as  much  long  since,  and  it  had  deeply  pained  the 
warm  and  tender  love  he  bore  towards  her.  His 
old  age  was  sure  to  be  very  lonely,  save  for  her 
and  for  his  grandson.  Why  could  she  not  admire 
what  he  admired,  and  be  ready  with  Tom  to 
share  his  home  ? 

To  be  sure,  he  had  not  built  the  house  for  her. 
He  had  built  it  eight  or  ten  years  ago,  principally 
because  other  millionaires  were  heaping  up  great 
houses  on  the  hill,  and  partly  because  he  hoped, 
some  day,  to  take  more  comfort  in  his  own 
son,  and  to  see  Tom  occupying  the  new  home. 
When  the  betrothal  of  Tom  and  Ellen  came 
about,  Alonzo  had  felt,  indeed,  a  certain  obrioQi 
incongruity  between  the  house  on  the  one  hand 
and  his  old  friend's  daughter  on  the  other ;  and 
yet  ho  had  been  so  happy  in  the  thought  of  heaU 
ing  the  old  wounds  by  uniting  the  families  that 
he  had  even  planned  out  the  whole  scene  that 
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irould  tuke  pliice  when,  by  Tt&y  of  tiirprise,'  bo 
sbould  make  iho  lioiisc  one  of  hU  veddjng-prcs- 
enU  to  the  yoinifj  pttir.  The  quarrel  bctivecii 
Tom  nmi  llie  KMColts,  whatever  it  waa  ((or  of 
coiirae  it  Umd  puzzled  Alonzo  sorely),  Iiad,  there- 
fore, deeply  (ii&appoiiitfd  liim.  He  had  felt 
foruMi,  however,  to  t^ke  his  son's  aide  in  the  ciin- 
troversy.  He  linJ  signifii-ti  to  Escott  his  grave 
displeasure,  ami  tlje  later  conduct  of  the  old  pro- 
frssor,  even  W-forc  the  brginning  of  the  Oak&eld 
Creek  troubles,  hkd  tliAd«  the  brcncli  wone  thna 
ever.  Yet  always,  ns  Aloiizo  saw,  lie  wna  fated 
to  be  pat  in  the  wrong  in  his  quarrels  with  K»* 
cott.  Ellen's  death  hud  made  liim  feel  as  if  his 
son  had  somehow  been  lier  slayer.  Yet  still  be 
had  hoped  that  in  new  ways  his  phms  might  be 
BO  rcananged  that  Tom  should  yet  come  to  enjoy 
the  home  pre|>aiei]  for  the  son  of  one  among  Cali- 
fornia's fir^t  citizens. 

The  fathL-rly  love  of  Alonzo  for  Margaret  had 
been  the  hist  and  the  crowning  jtassion  of  his  life. 
She  neviT  maile  him  any  roncessions  ns  to  mat- 
ters of  taste  and  principle ;  but  in  every  other  way 
she  showed  him  all  a  daughter's  fondness.  She 
was  quite  sincere  in  this.  She  saw  bis  strong 
mid  rug^^ed  faults;  but  she  pitied  his  declining 
life,  bis  loneliness,  nnd  his  atTectionnte  heart,  and 
she  honored  those  qualities  that  made  him  truly  a 
great  m»n  in  the  community.  He  always  quite 
rightly  Kaw,  from  the  very  outset,  that  she  had  no 
need  and  no  denire  for  anything  which  be  had  to 
give  her,  save  his  affection.     Her  life  in  the  couo- 
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try  had  now  become  so  oooservativey  u>  indepen* 
dent,  80  complete  in  all  outward  respects,  that  she 
would  have  felt  more  wealth  a  burden,  and  an* 
other  house  a  mere  imisimce.  That  he  was  one 
of  the  richest  of  California  millionaires  meant  to 
her  little  more  than  that  he  was  one  of  the  meet 
burdened  and  responsible  of  men,  who  needed 
sympathy  in  his  toils,  and  could  not  be  expected 
to  devote  much  time  to  her  in  return.  But  what 
she  did  wish  from  him,  and  got  in  full  measure, 
was  confidence  and  love.  He  appealed  to  her  so 
often  for  advice,  when  matters  of  conscience  were 
at  stake,  tliat  she  daily  felt  more  and  more  strongi  j 
the  importance  of  the  particular  kind  of  influence 
over  him  which  had  fallen  to  her  lot  Her  love 
of  controlling  others  was  hereby  constantly  ap» 
pealed  to  and  gratified.  She  found  in  Alonxo  a 
strength  of  soul  of  which  she  thought  Tom  inca- 
pable. She  lost  all  her  youthful  prejudices,  too, 
against  Alonzo.  He  could  easily  bear  from  her 
what  Escott  had  vainly  tried,  in  the  old  days,  to 
give  him  without  offense,  namely,  grave  condero* 
nation  for  his  failings ;  her  blame  was  to  him  like 
the  judgment  of  some  superior  being,  —  aeTerei 
dignified,  and  charming. 

This  winter  Alonzo*s  old  responsibilitiee  only 
grew  upon  him  instead  of  lightening,  even  while 
he  determined  to  think  more  of  the  future  under* 
takings  which  were  to  crown  his  life.  It  woald 
be  vain  to  describe  the  range  and  the  significance 
of   Alonzo*s  daily  work.     His  fortune  was  too 
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gre»t  nnil  too  well  mannged  to  be  in  mucli  danger 
of  very  Mnotis  injury  at  nny  time ;  but  he  bad 
bound  bim»v1f  by  tiL'ti  of  lioiior  nitd  of  interest  to 
•0  many  enterprises,  industriul  aitd  commercial, 
that  erery  political  cliange  of  any  importance,  as 
veil  aa  every  great  movement  in  the  financial 
vorld  of  San  Francisco,  needed  nfresli  Itis  attention 
and  his  juilgmeut.  Ilia  doci«iona  affected,  directly 
or  indirectly,  the  fortunes  of  tbouKands.  lie 
kncir  this,  and,  while  be  enjoyed  the  sense  of 
poner  wliioli  the  fact  gave  him,  be  often  felt  rest- 
ive under  the  bondage  of  tlie*e  preaeat  publia 
cares.  What  be  rfntly  wanted  waa  to  continue 
this  activity  after  dcatlt.  and  in  far  nobler  spheres, 
by  means  of  the  wuch-talked-of  "  Museum,"  aa 
well  ns  by  means  of  muiy  lesser  endowment!. 
To  these  things  be  was  more  and  more  determined 
to  devote  himself ;  yet  the  whole  world,  as  it 
were,  fought  against  his  resolve.  The  hist  striig- 
gle,  he  felt,  wtis  approaching.  The  world  must 
give  way.  Of  that  he  felt  sure.  The  ideal  must, 
for  him,  take  the  6r»t  plac««.  Ilia  present  worldly 
work  must  become  subordinate  to  the  future,  in 
which  he  was  to  join  the  choir,  not  exactly  "  in- 
■visible,"  whoso  music  has  crystallized  lulo  publio 
bei]  nests. 

The  Eldon  Museum  (it  wns  the  name  that  had 
first  giTeii  any  obvious  ground  for  Margaret's  hu- 
morous comjnriaon)  was  sliU  in  many  respects  an 
incomplete  ideal.  Khlou,  who  had  several  timea 
visited  Europe  wlih  the  matter  in  mind,  would 
have  been  glad  to  spend  years  there  in  perfecting 
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his  schemes.  But,  so  far  as  formed,  they  included 
some  such  conceptions  as  these :  — 

la  the  city  of  San  Francisco  one  still  lacks  saf- 
ficiently  elaborate  and  extensive  libraries  ;  one  it 
in  want  of  art-collections  and  of  resources  for  the 
study  of  antiquity  ;  and  one  desires  museams  oi 
natural  history,  and  several  similar  aids  to  scbol- 
arsliip.  Whatever  institutions  of  learning  may 
rise  there  in  future,  there  will  always  be  a  use  for 
permanent  treasuries  of  that  sort  Why,  by  de> 
voting,  say,  twenty-five  millions  of  dollars  to  the 
undertiiking,  might  not  one  found  a  group  of  eolr 
lections,  wliich  should  be  under  the  care  of  great 
scholars  and  investigators,  and  which  should  also 
be  devoted,  so  far  as  possible,  to  the  educatioQ 
and  enlightenment  of  the  people  of  California? 
Popular  education  is  founded  on  scholarship,  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  scholarship  is  of  no  use  sayn  as 
it  makes  itself  directly  helpful  to  the  people. 

So  thought  Alonzo.  Equality,  he  said,  and  all 
the  other  principles  of  the  Declanition  of  Indepen- 
dence,  are  furthered  by  offering  to  the  people  edn* 
cational  advantages  on  a  vast  scale.  His  group 
of  collections,  to  be  united,  of  course,  under  the 
one  great  name  of  Eldon,  was  to  hold  in  time, 
after  sufficient  growth,  some  place  a  little  corre- 
sponding (yet,  of  course,  not  wh(»lly  correspond* 
ing)  to  the  place  that  certain  very  famous  Euro- 
pean institutions  hold  in  the  Old  World.  It  would 
remain  thenceforth,  he  hoped,  an  example  of  pub* 
lie  spirit,  and  a  memorial  to  the  devotion  of  the 
California  pioneers.     The  libraries  and  other  ool* 
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« to  be  uHed  for  tlia  researches  of  Khol> 
■n.  Tbey  Wi^rc  nlao  to  be  tlirown  open  to  the 
pnblio  M  much  as  possible.  Anil  popukr  in- 
■truation  was,  mcnnwIiUe,  to  be  given  in  llio  form 
of  pabjic  lecttirrs. 

So  far,  Eldun's  feet  were  on  solid  ground.  TI10 
Eldtm  Miueani  was  an  ideal,  bnt  it  wiis,  In  soino 
respects,  at  leAst,  a  promiKing  ideal.  Tlie  twenty* 
fire  millions  could  iicluHlly  bu  l«ft  to  tlie  Museum 
without  making  Tom  k  piuiper,  even  if  Tom  were 
to  lose  all  bis  own  present  independent  fortuna. 
Id  fact,  Tom  mij^bt,  doubtless,  pick  up,  of  the 
fragments  of  Aloiizo'i  w€a1i1i  thiit  would  still  ra> 
main,  some  saven  millions.  Iliit  Alonzo  went  fnr< 
tlier,  in  bis  fancy,  nnd  It-ft  this  solid  ground.  Ho 
indulged  wild  liopt^  as  to  the  numlier  of  great 
European  scholars  and  the  qunnttty  of  European 
antiquities  tli:it  one  can  purchase,  or  bring  over 
the  ocean,  for  money.  He  had  extravagHnt  plans 
as  to  the  laying  out  of  the  Museum.  And,  above 
all,  be  had  formed  singular  and  elaborate  theories 
AS  to  the  policy  to  be  pursued  by  the  gOTerning 
board  of  bis  institute.  All  these  things  gave  bis 
scheme  a  very  romantic  air. 

The  Museum  was  to  be  founded  somewhere  in 
the  region  where  Valencia  Street  now  meets  the 
barren  hills.  It  was  to  take  advantage  of  the 
hill  contours,  of  the  sunny  elopes,  of  the  magnifi- 
cent outlooks.  The  grounds  were  to  be  vast,  well 
walled  in,  adorned  with  magnificent  gardens  (such 
as  should  serve  both  ornamental  and  scieotilic 
purposes) ;  and  these  grounds  were  to  have  in 
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their  midst  such  a  building  as  the  world  has  neTer 
yet  ^een.  Kubla  Khan's  dreamland  home  little 
surpassed  in  magnificence,  and  that  long  anfin* 
isbed,  dismal  ruin,  called  on  earth  the  San  Frao* 
CISCO  City  Hall,  rivals  not  now  in  wandering  im* 
mensity,  the  Eldon  Museum  as  it  was  planned  in 
Alonzo's  glowing  fancy.  But  those  matters,  if 
they  should  be  realized,  would  be,  after  all,  things 
of  brick  and  mortar,  and  concern  us  not  here. 
Other  thoughts  of  Alonzo  are  more  important. 

The  Eldon  Museum  was,  as  we  have  seao,  to 
support  lectures  for  the  people,  and  was  to  en- 
gage,  in  its  capacity  as  a  lecturing  institution,  in 
a  propaganda  for  certain  political  and  social  the> 
ories  that  Eldon  felt  to  be  now  in  the  air,  and 
that,  so  far  as  he  understood  them,  he  suppoeed 
himself  to  share.  Equality  is  an  old  notion  ;  bat 
in  modern  times  we  have  found,  he  beliered,  that 
equality  has  been  misinterpreted.  Probably,  for 
instance,  the  true  equality  is  to  be  gained  by 
something  akin  to  what  are  now  often  called  so* 
cialistic  methods.  Very  probably,  too,  private 
property  in  land  is  an  evil,  if  not  a  public  crime. 
So,  at  legist,  Eldon,  by  dint  of  much  hard  reading 
at  leisure  moments,  hiid  brought  himself  to  think. 
He  was  more  than  half  a  follower  of  Mr.  George*B 
theories  about  land  ownership.  .  He  knew,  indeed, 
that  for  him,  at  just  this  time,  these  theories  were 
out  of  the  question,  save  as  mere  ideals.  He 
could  not  give  up  all  his  lands  to  the  State  with* 
out  doing  more  harm  than  good,  nor  ooald  be  in 
any  other  way  properly  refrain,  daring  this 


«nt  imperfect  life,  from  n^ipropriating  tn  liimsMf 
tlint  rviit  wl)i('Ii  liia  nKMlern  teneliera  nuppost*  tn 
be  llie  jiiit  pi'oporiy  of  tlie  piiblio.  But  Alotizo 
anlently  believed  tliut  Mr.  Ot'Ot'^'s  tbeoriea  be- 
long to  the  fnture,  niid  iiol  to  tlio  present,  lie 
kept  Ilia  Hcllicn-nce  t«  tlicni,  u  Iio  krpt  mnn; 
otiit-n  of  Ilia  vien-a,  profouiully  tecrct.  Ev4.*n 
Mai^ret  IteHrO  iiotlnng  from  bim  ubout  Innd  otrn- 
ersbip.  Yet  Eldou  bad  eincerely  pbinued  that, 
whi-n  nil  bis  wars  were  dono,  ai)d  when  tlie  brand 
Excniibur,  nhoso  vaIho  wni  bettTO>-ti  twenty  nnd 
thirty  roiltions,  was  quite  re.-tdy  to  be  tbrown 
ftwaj,  he  would  confeaa  to  the  public  that  he  lind 
been  a  Gocialist  nil  along,  nnd  bad  only  accumu- 
lated Ilia  vast  fortune  bccauHi  the  public,  to  whom 
it  belonged,  knew  itot  just  yet  how  to  use  it,  save 
by  giving  it  to  lii:ii,  tctniior.irliy,  ns  Irusti-o.  Ho 
meant  to  give  il  nil  bwck,  or  at  Icimt  so  mnch  of 
it  as  Tom  would  not  nt^-d.  And  llieii,  wbilit  giv- 
ing it  back  to  tlie  public,  in  Iliu  form  of  this  vast 
and  impirsaive  gift,  he  would  openly  proclaim,  aa 
tlie  last  confession  of  Iiis  life,  lliat  he  was  not  only 
an  orderly  socialist  hiniseU,  but  was  anxious  to 
found  an  institution  tlmt,  by  lectures  and  by 
leiimed  publications,  should  hil>or  to  investigate, 
to  systematize,  to  rationalize,  and  to  pro|>agate  the 
doctrines  of  the  higher  aocialiam.  Of  cuurae,  tba 
int>'lligent  reader  knows  that  Alonio's  ideal  aociaU 
i>m  was  not  to  l>e  of  the  basfr  sort,  but  of  the  no- 
bler, tlie  modern,  the  Iciirned,  the  pliilosophicul, 
the  lawful  sort,  wliich  in  founded  on  elaborate  }>o- 
litical  tlieoriea,  and  wbieh  propoaee,  bjr  orderlji 
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righteous,  and  sober  methods  first  to  conTert  the 
public,  and  then  gradually  to  reform  the  present 
social  order.  From  the  Eldon  Museum,  as  a  great 
public  institution,  Alonzo  hoped  that  this  new 
and  lofty  notion  of  equality  might  be  preached  to 
a  still  ignonmt  world. 

In  shorty  this  man  of  business,  who,  as  Tom 
had  hinted  in  a  conversation  with  Harold,  was  at 
heart  a  glowing  lover  of  the  theoretic  life,  was 
longing  to  make  his  own  career  a  splendid  para* 
dox.  He  had  spent  his  strength  in  accumulating 
a  vast  fortune.  He  meant  now  to  devote  the  bulk 
of  this  fortune  to  the  public  (not  forgetting,  in- 
deed, his  own  glory).  But  in  doing  so  he  desired 
to  have  taught  thereby,  to  the  public,  the  doc- 
trine that  vast  private  fortunes  are  social  evils, 
and  that  the  social  order  must  erelong  be  so  re- 
formed as  to  make  such  fortunes  impossible.  Snoh 
was  the  romance  of  the  Eldon  Museum. 

Yet  this  man  had  for  years  gone  about  to  de* 
stroy  the  settlers  at  Oakfield  Creek.  And  even 
to-day  he  felt  perplexed  to  see  how  he  should  et» 
cape  from  his  own  undertakings  against  them. 
For,  amongst  the  many  Alonzo  Eldons,  there  were 
two  most  pron)inent  selves  that  went  to  make  op 
this  man*s  character.  One  was  the  Alonzo  Eldon, 
who,  at  leisure  momenta,  gazed  off  into  the  blue 
distance  from  the  library  of  his  house  on  the  hill, 
or  found  a  chance  to  commune  with  Margaret  at 
her  home  beyond  the  bay.  Tlie  other  was  Alonso 
the  le.ider  of  men,  whom  the  very  dogs  on  the 
streets  knew  a  great  way  off,  and  revered  as  a  man 
of  might,  but  not  of  mercy. 
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It  wns  Alonzo  Eldon  tlio  business  miuii  vfao 
was  at  t1]0  office  on  Cftlifoniia  Stroet,  ono  morn- 
ing in  the  [ullowing  May,  awaiting  an  nppointod 
TUiit  from  Uoscowit;e. 

Ttio  test  cases  in  the  Oiikfielcl  Creek  affair  had 
recenlly  been  decideH,  and  »g»inst  the  Bettlera. 
A  brief  itayol  proceL-dingshiid  tvecn grant4-'d.  The 
gniTest  DxciU-mrnt  had  slnco  prevailed  at  Oak- 
field  Creek,  for  Alnnco  had  not  yet  »c«n  hii  way 
clear  to  make  pulilio  hia  dcaigns.  Tli«ite  test  caaei 
had  been  suits  aguinst  Kscott,  who  had,  of  ooarse, 
been  dppeiidfxl  upon  by  the  eetUers  to  defend 
their  rights  to  the  utmost.  A  fund  for  legal  do- 
fcHM!  liiid,  ill  fart,  been  raised  long  ago,  and  placed 
at  his  disposal.  Vet  he  had  let  the  main  points 
be  decided  n2;ainat  Iiim  ulmoat  by  default.  His 
lawyers  seemed  to  have  been  instructed  to  make 
tlic  least  troiibli-  possible  for  Eliloti. 

Siiico  thf  deciMon,  there  were  now  two  parties 
alO;ikfield  Creek.  The  first  consisted  of  a  few 
of  Escntt's  moat  sleiitlfast  friunds.  They  had 
been  given  to  imderstjind  all  along  th.-it  there  ha>l 
been  some  privato  arrangement  between  Esirutt 
and  Eldon,  and  that  thn  arrangement  was  favor- 
able to  the  settlers'  iiitiTe*ts.  They  were,  in- 
deed, at  A  losa  to  exphiin  the  long  delay  in  the 
announcement  of  this  nrrnngrmen t.  They  found 
it  bard  to  defend  Escott  ngitinst  hia  enemies.  But 
they  still  trusted,  alUiougli  it  now  often  seemed 
to  them  that  they  were  trusting  against  hope. 
Thej  wondered  if  the  su*pon»e  would  ever  end. 
EkoII,  meanwhila,  true  to  hia  engagement  with 
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Eldon,  remained  stubbornly  and  even  fiercely  an- 
communicative.  People  must  have  faith  in  him^ 
he  said.  That  was  all  he  could  tell  them  at  pree- 
ent.  They  would  learn  more  by  and  by.  He 
would  only  assure  them  that,  if  they  would  wmit» 
all  would  be  well. 

The  other  party  at  Oakfield  Creek,  boweTer« 
consisted  of  the  Noble  Rangers.  Mc  Alpin  had  led 
them  captive.  He  used  to  gather  them  together 
in  the  bar-room  of  SpofTord*8  Hotel,  the  central 
building  of  their  little  town,  and  instruct  them  in 
the  principles  of  free  government.  By  way  of 
giving  them  practice  in  the  same,  he  once  made 
them  march  down  to  Buzzard*8  house,  daring  a 
very  dark  night,  and  drag  that  gentleman  from 
his  bed.  Buzzard  was  carted  some  ten  miles  on 
the  road  towards  Martinez,  and  was  then  ordered 
to  march.  If  he  ever  came  back,  the  Rangers 
said,  they  would  give  him  a  coat  of  tar  and  feath* 
ers.  He  was  a  jumper,  they  assured  him,  add* 
ing  fitting  adjectives.  The  air  of  the  Moont 
Diablo  region  was  bad  for  jumpers.  As  for  the 
rest  of  the  deeds  of  Mc  Alpin,  and  the  speeches 
that  he  made,  are  they  not  written  in  the  files  of 
a  weekly  paper,  **  The  Herald  of  Justice,**  whieh 
he  edited  during  bis  stay  at  the  Creek?  It  stands 
to  rc;ison  that  the  Noble  Rangers,  after  the  ad* 
verse  decision,  bad  little  confidence  left  in  Elscott. 
What  they  said  of  him  was  at  best  very  impolite. 
It  generally  included  a  threat  to  shoot  him  at 
sight.  Even  Esoott*s  best  friends  were  now  al* 
most  ready  to  join  the  Rangers,  and  they  would 
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•uroty  fight  nt  the  first  overt  act  that  indicated 
any  real  tieachery  bt-hiiiti  the  supposed  private 
arrangoinent  witli  tlio  Eldon  party. 

Such  wufl  tlio  tituHtion  at  the  Creole.  Esoott 
had  ivinniDiinl  quietly  in  Sua  Fmncim.-o,  vritini; 
occaftionally  to  liis  friends  at  Oakficid  Crci'k,  hut 
busy  for  the  moat  ymrt  over  the  lungazine.  Ilia 
health  was  better.  II«  liimscU  was  very  weary  of 
Eldon*t  delay,  but  he  kept  1ii»  feelings  proudly  to 
bimiudf.  \Vith  Harold  lie  was  still  very  intimate. 
Tet  be  guessed  nothing  of  the  rehition  of  Harold 
to  .Margnrut. 

BoscowilE,  too,  for  whom  Etdon  was  waiting 
Uiia  niurniug,  hiul  firand  this  spring  a  very  niel> 
aneholy  timo.  For  Iiim,  indeed,  tl>e  trouble  was 
of  IV  api'ciiil  iM..t,  lic.ili  aa  to  occasion  and  outcome. 
It  VAi  Ciuiscil  by  iiis  daughter's  absence.  Since 
she  had  K-ft  him,  Itoscowitz  felt  himself  yet  far 
more  to  be  whut  tlironghunt  his  lifo  he  had  been, 
nnniely,  with  all  Ins  successes,  a  terribly  lonesome 
man.  Multitudes  feitred  him  nowadays;  but  he 
biul  no  friends.  Ilrrlha's  vacant  place  at  his  table 
made  his  he.iit  ache.  For  Bowowitt,  of  cuurse. 
bikd  as  real  a  Ixfait  as  his  ueighbois,  though  his 
happened  to  bu  a  bad  hearU  Thou,  too,  Bertlia, 
in  her  solemn  and  dutiful  Way,  had  been  used  to 
do  little  tilings  for  his  comfort  that  ho  could  not 
bear  to  forego,  nor  to  have  anybotly  else  do ;  and 
when  he  tried  to  do  ihem  for  himM>If,  bin  heart 
choked  him.  The  conm-qiit-noe  whcrtwf  was  that 
he  first  wrote  to  her,  and  next  secretly  visited  her 
at  Oakfield  Cr»ek  (whore  be  failed  not  to  use  hia 
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visit  for  the  sake  of  dropping  one  or  two  priTsta 
hints  to  McAlpin),  and  even  once  pertoaded  her 
to  return  with  him  to  the  home  in  San  Frandaoo. 
Yet  she  stayed  only  a  day  or  two.  The  aooroea 
of  difference  between  them  were  now  too  •eriona 
to  be  gotten  rid  of.  She  asked  that  he  ahonld 
abandon  his  hostility  to  the  settlers ;  he  demanded 
that  she  should  wholly  return  to  her  allegianoe  to 
himself.  Nothing  came  for  them  oat  of  the  intet^ 
view  save  a  new  quarrel,  more  bitter  enmity  than 
ever  on  the  part  of  Boscowita  towards  the  tat* 
tiers,  and  tlie  suggestion  of  a  new  thought  to  the 
editor*s  own  mind. 

For,  in  the  course  of  this  conversation  with  Boa* 
cowitz.  Bertha  was  induced  to  go  over  the  whole 
ground  of  her  opinions  concerning  the  actors  in 
this  controversy.  Her  long  absence,  her  real  love 
for  her  father,  and  her  anxiety  to  get  a  clear  un- 
derstanding with  him  made  her  too  comrounioik 
tive.  She  did  what  she  never  afterwards  forgave 
herself  for  doing.  She  revealed  to  him  certaan 
suspicions  of  hers  about  Harold  and  Margaret. 
What  she  gave  was  the  barest  suggestion,  yet  Bee* 
cowitz  acted  upon  it  thereafter  with  the  greatest 
vigor.  Here  was  a  hint  of  a  possible  means  o(, 
avenging  himself  upon  his  worst  foes.  He  had 
never  before  thought  of  this  combination.  Bertha 
had  no  real  evidence  to  give,  but  then  Bosoowiti 
did  not  need  evidence. 

One  immediate  effect  of  Bertha*s  visit  to  her 
father,  which  took  place  early  in  April,  had  been 
to  increase  considerably  Alonzo*s  natural  perples- 
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itiee  About  Uio  nlinlo  aftiiir  of  the  sctUers.  He  did 
Dot  nnderslnnd  what  seemerl  to  hioi  Iter  cliangm 
of  side.  That  eiie  raturncd  agnin  to  OAkfield 
Crepk  matlu  tliinf^H  «vcn  more  jmr^ting.  Alonzo 
had  trusted  lier,  as  tio  had  truntt'd  Be<rer»l  of  the 
more  conservative  aettlers.  Waa  filie  betraying 
him  ?  H  »lio  thus  rettn-n^d  to  licr  father,  who 
bad  be*n  to  much  oj)pr>spd  to  her  friiMids,  she  wa» 
■anly  bctraving  tlinso  frivnds.  And  if  she  was 
betraying  th(?in,  might  >he  not  all  along  liave  been 
betraying  Alonzo  also?  And  if  eho  could  not  be 
trusted,  nhy  should  one  trust  the  others?  Thna 
pnrsoniil  and  fnniily  relationships  grew  thus  very 
complex.  Alonzo  hardly  cam]  to  try  to  unravel 
tbem.  Ilia  general  senso  of  iosocarity  was,  at  all 
events,  much  heightened. 

Wlien  ItoscowilE  entered  the  office  that  morn- 
ing, Alonzi)  himself  wns  aitting  smoking,  and  very 
iDDch  harassed.  Alouzo  was  subject  to  a  partio- 
alar  variation  of  thti  pioneer  ihoo<1  which  Mnrga* 
ret  had  never  witnessed.  For  AloncoV  wrath  sel- 
dom dared  to  give  itself  full  vent.  In  the  pres- 
ence of  those  whom  he  took  to  be  cuttivatt^  men, 
be  was  always  einbarmwiKl  at  such  moments,  and 
tried  to  dlsgiiise  his  passion  nmler  a  show  of  dig> 
nity.  Another  sort  of  dignity,  monviver,  citn- 
troUed  him,  usu.-illy,  wlieo  he  dealt  niih  his  busi- 
neas  equals.  And  to  ordiniiry  infeiiors  he  was 
far  above  showing  his  passions^  His  true  rage 
bo  had  to  reserve,  accordmgly,  for  very  rare  occa- 
■ioDB.  Only  such  men  as  Boscowitz  seemed  to 
btm  suitable  persoos  to  witness  it.     He  cared  not 
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what  Boscowitz  thought  of  him,  and  dignity 
counted  for  nothing  in  the  editor's  presence*  So 
this  morning  Alonzo,  full  of  fury  at  the  perplex* 
ities  that  were  troubling  him  in  these  last  stages 
of  the  Oakfield  Creek  amtroyersy,  was  even  long- 
ing to  see  Boscowitz.  Just  then,  however,  Bosco- 
witz entered.  Eldon  now  gruffly  invited  him  to 
be  seated,  and  looked  at  him  leather  sternly. 

"\Vell?"hes;iid. 

**I  Ve  called,  Mr.  Eldon,  to  speak  to  yon,  jost 
as  I  always  have  spoken  to  you,  and  that 
very  honestly." 

^^Damn  your  honesty,  Boscowitz,  not  to 
a  stronger  expi*ession.     What  do  you  want  to  say 
now,  sir?" 

^^It's  about   your    proposed    settlement  with 
Escott." 

**  Hum  I  I  knew  you  *d  hc«ir  of  that  just  about 
now,  if  not  sooner.  And  let  me  say,  by  thunder, 
that  I  don't  care  this  accui*scd  cigiir  what  yoo 
think  of  my  settlement  with  Escott.  It*s  my 
afTair.  I  *m  honorable  in  it.  I  've  betrayed  no- 
body.  Somo  say  that  I  ought  n*t  to  hare  met 
him  privately  awhile  aigo,  nor  to  have  entered  into 
any  personal  underUiking  with  him  before  the 
suit  was  over.  Some  call  it  un business-like.  I  *r% 
just  got  a  letter  from  that  miserable  old  Patrick 
Fleet,  saying  so.  Hang  Patrick  Fleet!  Haven^t 
I  oilered  Fleet  the  full  present  value  of  his  sharee 
in  the  L.  &  I.  Company,  now  when  the  test  suits 
are  won,  and  the  whole  thing  decided  in  our 
favor  ?     I  know  that  my  late  acts  about  this  Oak- 
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field  Creek  afTair  am  unbusincM-like.  Bat  wfao 
auffer*  for  tlicni  but  me  ?  Don't  I  ibind  reiidy  to 
pay  ibti  jiijier?  It's  my  Itiue.  M  I  like  it,  wlio 
in  thunder  need  ir.ill  it  bad  muiiic?  I'll  bavu 
ioi»e  men  know,  Bu»cowil£,  utid  you'  among  ibu 
rest,  bang  you,  tbut  my  own  private  aiTitiro  aie 
mine.  If  any  miia  fi-els  wronged, — any  shaire- 
bolder,  I  mean,  —  in  hU  this  business-like,  sancti- 
moniout,  bloud-Bucking  tnonater  of  a  Lund  and 
Impravi-nivnt  Comjwny,  let  Lim  come  down  to 
tuy  office  and  settle  uitli  me.  TliAt'n  nlutt  I  aay. 
I  '11  give  liini  a  check  for  wliatever  he  'a  lost.  I  'U 
enter  into  all  tbe  private  undertakings  I  choose, 
and  pay  fur  'eia  too,  and  don't  yon  forget  it.  So 
tliere,  now.  As  for  you,  I  know  beforehand  what 
a  iniwrBblfl  liitle  skinny  fnigmeot  of  a  man  lika 
you,  with  your  iiivifil>le  ttnininlciilo  of  a  God-for» 
Silken  lost  »iul,  thinks  of  my  Bptllemciit  with  Va- 
cotL  I  know  you  disapprove  it.  Vou  needn't 
tell  me.  Any  fotil  would  disiipprove  it!  Tlia 
man  that  hns  the  sense  to  understand  me  and  my 
motives  luisn't  written  me  a  letter  this  morning, 
nor  opened  my  door  to  come  in  here  and  talk  with 
me.  —  not  vet." 

Boscovvilz  bore  hia  punishment  very  meekly, 
sitting  witli  crossed  knees,  his  eyes  fised  on  the 
floor,  his  face  very  phicid,  his  hniid  busy  stroking 
bis  chin.  Whpn  Alonzo  had  ended,  the  editor 
began,  as  if  nothing  singular  had  Imppcned.  The 
harshness  of  his  voice  was  in  sharp  contmst  to  his 
qoiet  demeanor.  " 

"About  the  general  policy  of  your  settlement, 
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Mr.  Eldon,  you're  the  only  jadge.  I  haven^t 
come  to  speak  of  that.  There  *8  another  aspeot 
of  the  case  that  possibly  is  not  eo  clear  to  yoo.  . 
I  *m  a  person  who  sometimes  can  get  extraordinary 
private  and  important  information.  I*m  in  doty 
bound  to  give  you  the  advantage  of  it,  in  caae  it 
concerns  you.  Just  now  I  know  a  fact  abont  this 
matter  which  I  think  you  don't  know,  and  whioh 
I  must  mention,  if  you  '11  let  me.'* 

**  So  far  as  I  've  observed,  Boecowitz,  there  are 
a  good  many  facts  nowadays  that  are  no  better 
than  infernal  lies.  But  keep  on.  I  'U  not  believe 
a  word  you  say,  this  morning.  I  'm  wrought  npi 
if  I  may  say  so." 

**  I  liope  you  Ml  be  no  more  wrought  np  at  a 
quite  new  evidence  that  Elscott's  friends,  at  least, 
are  beti*aying  you,  and  that  he  likely  has  a  band 
in  their  doings." 

'*  I  'm  sick  of  Escott  betraying  me.  I  sappoee 
you  and  the  Piutes  at  Pyramid  Lake  would  agree 
that  Escott  has  always  betrayed  roe  for  his  living 
ever  since  he  could  toddle.  Some  day,  Boscowiti, 
if  you  11  pardon  my  frankness,  I  '11  go  out  of  tliis 
ofHce,  do  you  understind,  and  I'll  hunt  round  till 
I  find  a  little  fellow  somewhere,  crouching  down 
behind  a  packing-box,  or  under  a  bar-room  counter, 
—  some  miserable,  puny  little  burlesque  of  God's 
handiwork,  —  who'll  have  been  saying,  as  he 
sneaked  and  prowled  about,  that  honest  old  Alf 
Escott  has  been  betraying  me.  And  then,  do  yoa 
know,  Boscowitz,  I  '11  catch  that  same  diminutive, 
unhealthy,  yellow-hided  sinner,  and  I  'U  pick  hia 
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np  between  my  thumb  iind  finger,  this  wi(]r,  and 
I'll  fli-rip  liim  into  the  mi<)ille  of  eturnity,  — do 
you  understand  mc  now?"  Alonzo  roared  out  ttiis 
Uit  with  a  fury  that  was  not  wholly  untouched 
with  A  certutn  kind  of  humor.  Bosoowitx  ouljr 
Uughod  a  litllf,  and  Alonzo  roae,  and  strod* 
fiercdy  to  hi*  Iiiijh  drsk  acro«s  tha  room. 

"See  here,"  ho  ftaid,  picking  up  a  letter  tliat 
lay  Uiere.  "This.  I  received  ytBterdiiy,  and  from 
AU  RscolL  You'll  forgive  me  if  I  remark  that, 
although  I  ye^terdny  got  a  tiot«  fn.>n)  you,  Uiii 
Iftter  of  Alf  l-jtcolt'i  wna  (in  a  verj'  lai-gc  corr^ 
Bpondence,  yon  nnderstnnd),  it  was  the  only  letter 
receive«l  hero  yesterday  bearing  the  signature  of  a 
perfectly  honest  man.  And  now,  if  you  're  wtsa, 
yon  'II  drop  thul  controversy,  and  pasa  on  to  any 
Gerloiis  business  th;it  you  may  have  here  to-ihty 
with  mc.  —  By  the  wny.  Hoacowit?,  will  yon  have 
a  cigar?  Tlit-y 're  wretched  stuff,  these.  But  I 
want  H  fresh  ojie  myself,  mid  you  must  keep  me 
company,"  Alonzo  took  his  seat,  lit  his  fresh 
cigar.  Hml  began  to  smoke  more  quietly.  He  had 
partly  tulk'-d  out  his  mood.  Ittecowitz  thanked 
him,  very  pleafitintly,  for  the  cignr,  and  began  his 
aitnek  after  a  moment's  silcnoe,  mid  with  the 
greatest  composure. 

"  What  do  you  think,  Mr.  Eldon,  of  Alf  Escott'a 
friend,  Mr.  lUrnM?" 

!> Think  of  him?  What  should  I  tliink  of  Alf 
Escoti's  frivnd,  thinking  aa  I  now  do  of  Alf 
Eecott  ?" 

**  1  'ra  not  saying  anything  against  Harold  u 
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Alf  Escott's  friend,  mind  you.  Only  what  do  you 
think  of  him  in  himself  ?  ** 

*«  I  don*t  see,  Boscowitz,  why  time  hM  to  be 
wasted  now  over  my  opinions  of  Harold.** 

**•  But  I  've  reason,  Mr.  Eldon,  to  attract  your 
attention  to-day  to  this  Harold.  He's  not  beea 
treating  you  fairly.'* 

"  What  *s  he  done  ?  '* 

^^  He  *s  tried  to  make  a  tool  of  you,  Mr.  Eldon.** 

Alonzo  laughed,  heartily  this  time,  instead  of 
bursting  out  as  be  had  done  before,  when  the  sue- 
picions  about  Escott  were  mentioned.  ^  I  gaeee 
I  can  stand  the  wear  and  tear  of  being  kU  tooU** 
Alonzo  said,  **  better  than  he  can  stand  the  wear 
and  tear  of  swinging  me.  Don't  yoa  think  so?** 
And  Alonzo,  for  some  moments,  went  on  chack* 
ling.  But,  Boscowitz,  now  that  the  pioneer's 
wrath  had  passed  by,  was  all  the  surer  of  his  nmiu 

^  Yet  consider,  Mr.  Eldon.  I  hate  to  see  yoa 
made  use  of  by  designing  sneaks  like  Harold  ;  for 
ho  is  a  designing  sneak.  Just  becaase  yoa*re 
powerful,  and  have  so  much  to  think  of,  a  man  of 
his  sort  can  get  a  great  deal  from  yoa  without 
your  knowing  it.  Now,  just  think.  First,  he  *s 
managed  to  get  your  backing  for  his  wretched 
magazine  "  — 

*'  Hold  right  there ;  bis  magazine  is  n*t  wretched. 
It  has  its  faults,  like  himself.  It*s  unpraeticalt 
and  sometimes  it's  pretty  heavy  reading.  Bat 
it's  clever,  and  the  best  thing  of  its  sort  oo  the 
coast." 

''  That 's  a  matter  of  taste,  Mr.  Eldon.    And 
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nboot  literary  taste  t  don't  yield  to  no  man  living, 
I  don't.  I  tell  you,  from  the  point  of  vievr  of  Ul 
cxperieiK«d  literary  critic,  tliat  m»gnT.!n«  beat* 
hell.  But  no  m;ttti^r.  Tliat'e  only  one  thing. 
Secondly,  Mr.  Eidon,  he  'a  taken  advantage  of  yoiir 
leniency,  ami  of  your  confidence  in  him,  and  of 
the  late  troubles,  to  make  a  good  spec  over  in  the 
Oakfield  region,  by  secretly  buying  in  clniins  at 
low  %uren.  I  think,  myself,  he's  used  this  so- 
called  McAlpin  to  stir  up  tlie  settlers,  bo's  to 
create  a  feeling  of  InMfcurity  and  cheapen  claims. 
At  any  rate,  he's  known  how  to  put  his  money 
where  it'll  do  the  most  good.  When  you  gire 
up  land  to  the  st^ttlcrs,  yon  'II  not  be  giving  it  to 
'em.  The  claims  '11  still  stand  in  tlieir  names,  bat 
Harold  '11  be  the  owner  of  many  of  UioM  same. 
Your  gifts  'II  go  into  lliat  niisemble  literary 
poet's  infernal  pixlipls,  Mr.  Khlon."  Boscowili, 
of  course,  knew  ihut  he  was  lying,  so  far,  in  the 
most  biiseless  fiisliion.  Such  lii-s,  however,  lie 
iilwuys  regarded  as  a  necessary  preliminary  to  the 
truth.  And  lie  felt  thiit  it  was  the  truth  which  he 
was  soon  to  lell,  however  much  even  that  might 
have  to  be  mixed  wiih  error.  One  must  prepare 
Alonzo's  mind  a  trifle. 

"  How  should  you  know  this,  BoscowitE?" 
"  I  have  a  dnuphter,  Mr.  Eldon.  who  "— 
"  Iloseowiti,  if  it  were  polite,  I  should  say  some- 
thing Bl>out  your  daughter  thitl,  as  it  is,  I  prefer 
to  Siiy  about  yourself.  What  I  do  s.iy  is  ttiat  yon 
and  your  gossip  muy  be  hanged.  Unless  you  cao 
show  me  documentary  evidence,  ktr,  doe-u-mcn-ta-ry 
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evidence  of  the  truth  of  your  accusations,  1 11  not 
believe  your  daughter,  who  everlastingly  changes 
sides  for  her  living ;  nor  you,  sir,  whose  business 
it  is  to  blackguard  every  gentleman  that  yoo 
chance  to  be  opposed  to.  Harold  has  his  faults. 
He 's  unpractical ;  he 's  dreamy ;  he  *s  whimsicaL 
But  he 's  a  gentleman,  sir,  and  that  *s  more  than 
can  be  said  of  «v«rybody  hereabouts.** 

'^  Mr.  Eldon,  I  'm  sorry  that  you  hare  to  speak 
thus  about  my  poor  daughter,  —  that  I  am.  Yoa 
must  remember,  sir,  that,  in  fact,  to  my  very  deep 
regret  and  pain,  my  daughter  has  not  changed 
sides  in  this  controversy.  Anything  that  comes 
from  lier  comes  from  a  staunch  friend  of  the  set* 
tiers,  however  I  may  feel  bound  to  use  it.** 

**This  is  all  none  of  my  business,  — I  mean 
about  your  daughter,  Boscowitz ;  but  she  pasted 
some  time  recently  with  you,  I  notice,  tliough  she 
was  supposed  to  have  left  you  for  the  sake  of  the 
settlei-8.     Why  did  she  do  this  ?  '* 

**  Solely,  sir,  in  the  hope  of  converting  me  to 
her  views.  She  failed,  sir.  I  take  a  certain 
honest  pride,  I  may  say,  in  our  common  obstinacy' 
and  tenacity  of  purpose.  It  pains  me,  therefore, 
to  hear  her  accused  thus  by  you  at  a  time  wben« 
to  my  deepest  pain,  I  myself  am  compelled  to  so 
serious  a  difference  with  her  about  a  matter  of 
my  duty  to  you  and  to  the  public.**  Boecowitl 
spoke  with  great  feeling,  and  Alonxo  was  not 
untouched. 

*'  Well,  Boscowitz,'*  he  answered,  in  a  mneh 
changed  tone,  ^  I  '11  take  back  all  you  please  of 
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irhat  T're  ung^t^^d,  *o  far  ns  it  coitcornt  your 
diinglitcr.  The  tnpio  in  Imncl,  bnwcv«r,  i»  rcnlly 
Harold.  If,  ftn  I  sny,  ynn  cilh  Hhow  me  gnod  evi- 
deoco  of  anything  wrong  in  lliat  man,  I  aliall  not 
be  obliged  to  j-ou.  but  I  abnll  yield  to  reason. 
I  've  frcfjuently  l>ci>n  deceived  in  laon,  sir,  but 
seldom  liiis  a  mait's  chamctcr  seemod  to  tne  clearer 
than  does  this  of  Harold's.  And  now,  to  speak 
to  the  jmint,  will  you  state  to  me  categorically 
what  reasons  you  have  for  believing  Harold  guilty 
of  any  false  play  in  tbis  matter  of  the  Oaklield 
Creek  controversy?" 

**  If  you  'II  lt>t  me  say  so,  rir,  it  wm  n't  toainly 
on  nccniint  of  tluit  imittcr.  in  it«clf  alone  con- 
sidered, tliikl  I  cnme  here  thi.s  moniiiig;  and  as 
time  is  short,  if  you'll  permit  me,  I'll  pass  on 
to"— 

"  Iliinf;  you,  what  won't  yon  pass  on  to?  Yoa 
're  tilready  said  tlirit  yon  came  lierp  to  enlighten 
my  mind  about  Escott  and  his  friends.  Then  yoo 
mention  Harold,  and  ymi  begin  an  indictment 
against  him.  Just  ili  I  lliiiik  I 'vi' surely  got  you, 
oil  you  diinty*  on  t'l  ftonietliiiig  rise.  What  if  your 
business,  then?  I'm  sick  of  fooling,  Boseowitz. 
I  'm  a  straightforward  raao,  and  I  'vu  much  elao 
to  do." 

IVMcotritz  sighed.  **  I  'm  sure  I  can't  help  it," 
bo  said,  "if  this  business  is  so  mixed  that  tbero 
is  no  fair  chance  of  covering  it  all  in  a  short  in- 
terview? I  camo  h<-re,  ns  an  honest  man,  to  lell 
you  what  I  can't  help  knoning,  nnd  what,  so  to 
■peak,  the  whole  world  will  soon  know  if  you 
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don't  beware.  And  that  is  something  which  patt 
Harold  in  a  very  bad  light.  But  I  wanted  yon  to 
appreciate  from  the  stiirt  the  enormity  of  Harold*! 
ofTcnses,  so  I  reminded  you  of  what  yoa  know  to 
be  a  fact,  namely,  that  he  *s  got  your  backing  for 
his  magazine;  and  also  I  told  you  what  I  liaTO 
n*t  time  to  prove  to-day,  to  wit,  that  he*s  taken 
an  unfair  advantage  of  your  kindness  by  secretly 
buying  in  claims  from  the  settlers.  Both  those 
matters  are  only  preliminaries.  When  I  pass 
on  from  them,  I  ))ass,  Mr.  Eldon,  to  the  real  mat* 
ter  before  us.  But  if  you  have  n*t  time,  sir,  to 
think  of  something  that  concerns  your  son  far 
more  even  than  it  concerns  yourself,  why  then,  I 
suppose,  I  must  l>e  going.**  And  Boscowitx  took 
up  his  hat,  and  rose  from  his  chair. 

''  My  son?**  queried  Alonzo,  a  little  anxiously. 
*•  Why  my  son  ?  He  now  owns  no  claims  at  Oak* 
field  Ci^ck.  He  has  sold  all  he  had  to  me,  three 
months  since.     He  has  no  interests  there.** 

*<  He  Ihis  interests  elsewhere,**  said  Boecowits* 
solemnly, — 'interests  in  the  peace  of  bis  own 
houseliolil,  for  instance.** 

**  Wliat  do  you  mean,  sir  ?  "  thundered  Alonso. 

Boscowitz  knew  what  a  tender  spot  he  had 
touched,  but  he  paid  no  attention  to  AIonso*e 
new  outburst,  save  to  say  :  *^  I  beg  your  pardon^ 
inilccd.  I  had  just  rcsoJTed  to  tell  you  no  more 
this  morning.  I  don*t  think  you  *re  in  the  mood^ 
Mr.  Eldon,  to  receive  the  truth  in  the  right  spirit 
to^lay.  Facts  are  facta.  That  *s  my  riew.  I 
did  Q*t  make  these  facte.     I  *id  not  to  blame  for 
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tbcm.  I  ms  only  going,  ns  &  friend,  to  gWe  yoD 
waroing  before  the  world  att-pped  in,  in  an  un> 
friendly  spirit,  to  do  it,  instt-Ad.  As  it  is,  I  'm  go- 
ing to  tak«  my  leave.     G'K)d-4lfty." 

"Dy  all  thii  drvils,  comv  liaok  hrr«,  Bosoo- 
witcl"  cried  AI<>nzo,  springing  ap.  DoscowiU 
torned  and  faced  th«  great  miin  Terv  c»linly. 

"  Yon  *re  ir&«:ibltt  to<<iay,  Mr.  Eldon,"  ha  sud, 
M  quietly  aa  bin  liiimli  voici;  would  pei-mit. 

**And  baveti't  I  n  ri^liL  ro  be,  man?  Is,  then, 
my  aoD'a  family  nothing,  sir?  You  talk  mystari- 
ously  about  bein^  iiit^roited  in  tli«  p4>ac«  of  it, 
and  about  the  world  slepiiing  in  to  disturb  us  with 
n«ws  that  you  now  kindly  Hiid  privatnly  olfer  to 
08  in  advance.  1  'm  a  bltmt  man,  sir.  When 
yon  mention  my  son's  hoiiKclioId,  you  mention 
what  I  simply  won't  hear  mimed  lightly.  There 
Clin  bo  no  tiiiliiig  as  to  tlinL  I  don't  like  yonr 
niiinner,  Uoscowitz.  Sit  down  and  be  phun.  Jf 
you  liavc  any  (acta  of  inijKtrtiuice  to  bring  here, 
nuboJy  is  going  to  kill  you  for  bringing  them.  If 
you  hiive  n't  any  facts,  and  have  coine  here  merely 
tu  trifle,  you've  d:in-d  more  thiin  I  think  you'll 
ever  dure  ogitin.  So  lay  down  your  hut,  and  talk 
slriiglit." 

Boscowitz  slowly  obeyed,  and  both  ngain  took 
seats.  The  editor's  face  was  stern,  liis  manner 
WAS  thftt  of  one  who  has  to  do  a  disagreeable  duty. 
"  You  'II  bear  me  witness,"  he  began,  awkwardly 
fumbling,  me.inwhile,  in  bis  coat  pocket  for  some- 
thiug,  —  "you'll  benr  me  witness  that,  from  the 
first,  I  have  suspected  this  mao  Harold,  and,  so 
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far  as  in  me  lay,  I  *ye  tried  to  counteract  bis  in* 
fluence.  Now  that  I  liave  reason  to  think  him 
guilty  of  serious  indiscretions,  to  use  a  mild  ex- 
pression, yon  11  also  soon  bear  me  witness  that  I 
have  acted  promptly  and  considerately.  Elditora, 
sir,  have  exceptional  advantages  for  getting  infor* 
mation,  and,  accordingly,  exceptional  temptations 
to  misuse  it.  But  I  — ah  I  here  I  bare  my  paper.** 
Boscowitz  had  drawn  fix>m  his  pocket  a  mass  of 
letters,  bills,  and  the  like,  and  bad  been  looking 
slowly  through  the  himdful,  enjoying,  meanwhile, 
Alonzo«  impatience.  What  he  at  last  produced 
was  a  bit  of  printer*s  proof,  evidently  taken  from 
a  printing-office  file,  for  there  was  a  hole  at  the 
top  of  the  proof-slip.  Boscowitz  looked  at  the 
paper  a  moment,  restored  the  other  papers  to  bis 
pocket,  then  leaned  back  and  gazed  onoe  mora 
into  Alonzo's  eyes,  holding  the  proof  between  bis 
fingers  as  he  did  so. 

*'  This  piece  of  paper,  sir,**  he  said,  ^  has  a  his- 
tory, which  I  must  tell  you  before  I  show  you 
tlie  contents.  I  had  a  call  but  yesterday,  at  my 
office,  from  my  rival  and  enemy,  Cbatterly,  the 
editor  of  the  '  Little  Bird  of  the  Air.*  Tliis  bit 
of  proof  comes  from  the  office  of  the  *  Little 
Bird.*  Chatterly  himself  brought  it  to  ma.  Toa 
may  see,  sir,  from  this  one  fact,  that  tliere  must 
be  something  decidedly  noteworthy  about  suoli  a 
proof.  Chatterly,  Mr.  Eldon,  bringing  his  own 
proofs  to  my  offic«)  ?  Why,  sir,  you  *d  as  soon 
expect  the  devil  to  go  and  ask  Gabriers  advioa 
about  his  own  infernal   journal.      But|   in  fatiL^ 
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Cbatterly  did  bring  tlib  proof  to  my  oflioe."  Bo^ 
eoniU  pansed  once  more,  very  Golemnly. 

Tlie  *'Littl«  Itirt]  of  the  Air"  was  a  weekly 
joarnat,  fairly  \v<-ll  known  in  ccriaiu  cii-ulcs  in  Sim 
Francisco.  It  Wiis  a  paper  far  worao  tlum  Uosco* 
witx'a.  It  appealed  both  to  s)iorttug  men  and  to 
lovers  of  scanflnl  pure  and  simple,  wliilu  Bosco- 
witz's,  as  we  know,  appealed  to  the  wealthy  classes 
and  to  familiet.  Butli  p^ipers  did  little  tu  improvo 
■ad  somettiin^  lo  lir^Utse  their  patrons;  and 
therein  they  weit*  Hlike.  The  proprietor  of  the 
"Little  Bird"  boasted  of  some  tweKi;  or  fiflven 
generally  blootlloM  aliuoting  BfTray^  the  result  of 
a  score  of  yv.-ira  passed  in  amusing  (oola,  in 
harassing  the  fiuniliits  of  citiiens.  Tlie  '■Little 
Bird,"  meanwhile,  hnd  done,  by  the  way,  some 
decidedly  gooJ  woik  iis  imblic  sciivpiigt?!-,  am!  jis 
furnisher  of  oocasiuns  whereby  rogues, might  be 
ma<le  to  fall  out.  One  hardly  need  add  that 
the  "  Litllc  Bird"  and  the  "Warrior"  were 
Tioleiit  oji|ionent3,  and  abused  each  other  most 
vigorously  on  all  occasions.  In  public  their  pro- 
prietors were,  accordingly,  deadly  enemies.  In 
private  tlioy  had  coiiMdcrablu  respect  for  each 
oilier,  and  met  for  business  reasons  whenever 
they  e^tw  fit.  It  was  to  Chatterly  that  Bosi-owitx 
hnd  appealed  for  aiil  in  carrying  out  his  new 
scheme  ng;iiii3t  Eldon'a  peace.  What  aid  he  bad 
got  this  bit  of  proof  expressed, 

"Cliatterly,"  continued  Boscowitz,  "addressed 
me  very  much  as  fnUows.  *  A  young  writer  of 
mine,'  said  Cliatterly,  'has  prepared  this  article, 
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which  came  near  appearing  in  the  last  namber  of 
the  "Little  Bird/"  so  Chatterly  began.  But, 
Mr.  EIdon«  I  cared  nothing  beforehand  for  what 
should  or  should  not  appear  in  the  *  Little  BircU* 
noways.  And  so  I  asked  Chatterly  what  butineis 
this  was  of  mine.  He  said  that  he  had  kept  tbe 
article  back  because  it  affected  you,  and  he 
thought  that  a  man  in  your  position  ought  to 
have  a  chance  **  — 

"  See  here,  Boscowitz,**  interrupted  ESdon 
fiercely,  his  face  fairly  pale  with  wrath,  ^this  is 
the  worst  yet.  Why  sliould  I  have  to  sit  here 
and  listen  to  stories  about  how  Chatterly  wants 
to  bhickmail  me?  If  heM  come  to  mjf  office,  sir, 
and  had  got  as  far  as  you  Ve  got  now,  I  should 
have  kicked  him  down-stairs,  and  made  an  end 
of  him.  Is  there  anything  more  to  come  in  .your 
story  ?  '• 

^  There  *s  not  a  trace  of  blackmail  in  this  whole 
business,  Mr.  Eldon,  ixs  you  *ll  see  in  a  minute. 
Chatterly  is  quite  capable  of  blackmailing,  I  *Te 
no  doubt ;  but  usually  he  finds  something  else 
more  profitable  than  blackmail,  and  that  *s  the 
published  scandal  itself.  The  public  will  usually 
p:iy  more  than  the  victim  for  a  good  domestic 
narrative,  Mr.  Eldon;  of  so  much  I  can  assure 
you  unhesitatingly.  But  Chatterly's  purpose 
this  time  w;is,  as  you  will  see,  neither  blackmail 
nor  the  publication  of  scandaL  The  fact  is,  Mr. 
Eldon,  that,  despite  our  business  rivalry  and  our 
public  enmity,  Chatterly  and  I  must  needs  have 
certain  concerns  in  common.     We  *r6  not  witboat 
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■ome  limite  to  our  mutunl  scorn  and  contompt. 
Wlien  Chatteriy  Imil  b«fort)  Iiiin  tliia  iteai,  pre- 
pnred  for  the  pivsa  by  an  obBcuru,  in-esponsU 
ble,  and  unprincipU-d  ynuii;;  writvr  of  liis  (I 
can't  tcit  you  who,  Mr.  Elilon,  —  ftucli  secrets  ara 
Nured), — whi-n  lie  smvi,  sir,  tliikt  tliiR  it^m  af- 
fected deeply  iH-raon.il  interests  wliich  I  mvsclf 
would,  ao  to  apeak.  di«  to  (le{ond,  namely,  your 
ovo  fHinily  intoi-v«t)>,  Mr.  Eldon,  Clinttcrly  paiiMd 
— and  trembled.  lie  feared,  I  *ve  no  doubt,  your 
vmtb.  I  Ttnlure  to  add  —  not  immodestly,  I 
liope  —  that  be  also  feared  mine.  He  reaolved 
to  bring  me  the  item,  as  a  perHtiial  favor  to  Dij- 
aelf.  Its  publiciilion,  lie  n-marki-d,  must  be  per- 
maiiently  preTi'iiti-d  by  prompt  action  on  your 
part.  I  don't  m*-.-in,  air,  anything  like  hush- 
money;  ]  mean  simply  that  prompt  action  which 
a  man  takes  when  the  honor  of  those  near  htm  is 
endangcrt'd.  As  Cliiitterly  said,  he  simply  did  n't 
want  to  pubJisli  the  tiling.  He  trusted  me,  of 
course,  to  let  nobody  but  yuu  know  of  it.  I  bope, 
Mr.  Eldon,  that  you  '11  be  able  to  prevent  this 
and  all  equally  disagreeable  publications  alto- 
getlii'r."  Uoficowilz  todk  breatli,  and  then  went 
on,  Eldon  noiv  gloomily  and  somewbat  belj^ 
tessly  Watching  him  in  silence.  These  long 
spcechfs  of  Itoscowitz's  could  never  be  prevented, 
unless  one  could  male  up  one's  mind  to  throttla 
the  editor  off-liand.  Eldon  saw  no  way  but  to 
submit.  He  kept  down  his  mge,  however,  with 
great  difficulty. 
*'So  much  for  the  history  of  this  item.    Now 
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for  its  meaning.  Items  affecting  the  peace  of 
a  fiimily,  sir,  are  never  concocted,  even  by  the 
most  foolish  repoi-ter,  without  some  reid  cause. 
The  cause  must  be  either  really  scandalous  goinge- 
on  (which  God  forbid  that  any  one  should  imag* 
ine,  sir,  in  this  case),  or  else  some  foolish  and 
boastful  and  slanderous  talk  on  the  part  of  one 
who  has  been  admitted  into  tlie  family.  That 
last,  sir,  is  the  undoubted  and  sole  ground,  to  my 
mind,  for  this  particular  half  column  of  scandal. 
Somebody,  in  a  gossiping  way,  has  been  boast- 
fully, and  with  incredible  baseness,  using  names 
that  every  honest  man  should  regard  as  sacred. 
Who  is  that  person  ?  Nobody,  as  you  *11  soon 
can  be  credited  with  that  baseness,  in  this 
but  Harold.  Ah  !  Mr.  Eldon,  when  I  look  it  all 
over  (your  friendship  with  Harold,  I  mean),  I  'm 
constrained  to  say,  *  Whom  the  gods  would  de> 
stroy  dies  early.'  No,  that 's  not  it ;  ^goes  craiy/ 
I  guess.  In  fact,  it  *s  a  great  drawback  for  one 
who,  like  myself,  has  enjoyed  an  impartially  coe- 
mopolitan  bringing  up,  that  he  in  vain  seeks  to 
express  his  feelings  by  means  of  the  proverbs  of 
any  nation  or  tongue.  He  gets  *em  all  mixed  api 
Mr.  Eldon." 

'^  Boscowitz,**  said  Alonzo,  more  calmly  now« 
but  with  a  dangerous  glitter  in  his  eye,  ^stop  this 
infernal  nonsense  of  yours  at  once,  and  hand  me 
that  proof.**  Boscowitz  knew  this  glitter  in  El* 
don*s  eye  of  old.  When  that  came,  no  further 
trifling  was  possible.  Boscowitz  lost  no  time  in 
handing  over  the  paper,  and  then  leaned  baok  to 
watch  its  effect 
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It  wiia,  indeed,  a  very  carefntly  poisoned  diirt. 
Boscowits,  ftft«r  caredilly  coHwdpring  hU  tlml 
BertliA  liad  told  liira,  and  nil  tliat  h«  could  gntbrr 
from  Ilia  dt8cr«rt  inquiries  M  tn  Iliirold's  poailion 
in  tlifl  fitmily  nt  Kiut  Oaklnnd,  hud  uked  Ittmsolf 
what  intrrprclftlion  muat  be  put  upon  thie  iiiti- 
niaey.  He  had  niana^tHl  to  h(Mr  of  Home  tiiter- 
Tiows  that  even  Tom,  h«  thought,  might  not  have 
known  of.  such  nsthat  meeting  of  th«  tiro  fritndu, 
by  RppoinlmrnU  us  it  *fent«ti,  close  by  Harolil't 
old  home,  itnd  that  long,  sluw  rido  togetlier  orer 
tonesome  roadn,  in  clone  and  oonGdential  oonTrr^ 
Mtion.  These  things,  of  coane,  meant  to  liofr 
flonitz  nhiiU'Vpr  he  wanted  them  to  mean.  Otbor 
gouip  joini-d  itself  with  this. 

But  even  if  it  nil  wrre  as  innocent  a  friendfthlp 
as  Tom  plainly  Iliongiit  it  to  he,  Ilosccwiti  km-w 
that  a  properly  clmw-n  word  might  embitter  it  at 
once.  Sny  th;it  the  norld  Biia|>ects  such  »  thing, 
and  yoH  hnre  said  what  fortlnviih  makes  it  suv 
picinus.  Yet  even  tliis  woulil  be  only  the  bngin- 
Ding  of  Br>a<xiwilz's  little  ploL  The  re»lty  fatal 
sting  would  lie  iu  making  Harold  himself  appear 
to  be  the  real  ulanderer.  Iloscowitz  intendeil  to 
set  forth  to  Ehlon  that  thr  world  would  nerer 
have  liearil  of  tin  innoct'nt  friendship  at  the  hilU 
•iile  house,  in  ca)>e  Harolt]  himself  had  not  btrea 
boasting  of  a  o^nquest  in  the  family.  That  be 
had  been  boasting,  however,  the  item  was  to  im- 
ply, by  its  wording  and  its  statements;  and  it 
diii  so. 

The  little  article  into  which  these  ideas  formed 
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themselves  contained,  of  coarse,  many  innuendoeti 
but  no  names,  and  there  were  many  quite  anmistak* 
able  references  to  persons  and  places,  and  as  anmis- 
tiikable  though  indistinctly  worded  charges.  The 
sketch  declared  that  some  things  needed  looking 
into ;  it  threatened  more  disclosures  in  future ;  it 
warned  careless  husbands  to  beware  of  trusted  ism* 
ily  friends.  In  style  it  resembled  the  sort  of  items 
that  Chatterly  had  often  admitted  into  the  **  Lit* 
tie  Bird.**  Yet  it  went  much  further  than  Chat* 
terly  would  have  dared  to  go,  in  an  article  in* 
tended  for  actual  publication,  at  least,  in  a  case 
where  such  important  persons  were  concerned,  and 
where  the  real  evidence  was,  after  all,  so  very  poor. 
Bo8cowitz*s  plan,  however,  involved  and  rendered 
safe  such  boldness.  As  the  item  was  not  to  be 
printed,  and  as  it  was  to  be  shown,  in  proof,  in  a 
friendly  way  to  Alonzo  and  to  Tom,  a  good  deal 
could  be  risked  for  the  sake  of  starting  the  quar> 
rel  with  Harold.  And  if  all  should  fail,  there 
would  be  the  abominable  audacity  of  that  shame- 
less and  nameless  young  writer  of  Chatterly*8  to 
fall  back  upon  as  the  cause  of  all  the  mischief. 
Chatterly  had  lent  himself  to  Boscowitz's  little 
scheme  very  cheerfully,  and  for  much  the  tame 
reasons  as  those  which  Boscowitz  had  actaally 
given.  Chatterly,  from  time  to  time,  had  buti* 
ness  relations  with  Boscowitz.  And  in  this  case 
Chatterly  saw  no  risk  and  much  possible  advan* 
tage  in  thus  playing  into  Boscowitz*s  hands,  and 
in  meanwhile  appearing  as  Alonxo*s  considerate 
friend  at  an  unpleasant  crisis. 
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When  AIoiizo.  however,  hud  r«iul  tbe  ttein,  b« 
threw  it  contain |-tiiDii»ly  on  tlie  tloor.  "  Wliiit  is 
this,  after  &U,  on  its  face,  Iloscowiiz,  but  juat  the 
most  accnned  |iic«.-  of  1>I  nek  mailing  iinaginuhli)  ?** 
Eldon  spoke  with  a  ccrtuin  fui-c«d  aelf-contral; 
but  his  pHasion  wim  now  more  violent  than  ttv«r< 
Boscowitz  wu  not  in  tbe  It-ast  put  out.  Hs  ny 
[died,  very  firmly,  picking  up  tha  article  as  he 
did  so:  — 

**I,  sir,  am  im  w^U  ablri  lui  my  neighbors,  I 
guess,  to  tell  l>l.ickmiiiling  when  I  soo  it.  T1)er»* 
fore  I  call  your  attcnlion  to  tht-se  facts :  A  black* 
mailer  asks  fur  money,  or  utea  threats.  Chat* 
terly  wanted  nothing,  but  came  and  freely  gav« 
this  to  me,  one  of  liis  worst  euemies.  He  dovsn't 
intend  to  publiitli  it  in  any  case.  It  got  into  type 
without  liis  knowli'dgt!.  Not  for  an  instant,  of 
course,  «io  I  iiimgine  the  thing  to  have  any  other 
fouiidutioii  than  Ilaiohi's  boa-Ming.  Bnt  what  is 
pliiin,  at  till  cvtnts,  is,  first,  that  a  warm  friend- 
bliip  of  Harold  at  your  eon's  bouse  exists,— 
that  you  know.  Siivit  friendships,  in  the  next 
place,  iire  Eacrud,  and  slioulti  never  be  commented 
upon  out-of-doors,  BO  long  as  they  are  what  they 
preti'nd  to  be,  —  tU^it,  also,  is  admitted.  Now, 
however,  tiiis  friendship  it  being  commented 
upon  very  frt-ely.  Tliitt,  Mr.  Ehlou  (I  opeuk  as 
a  personal  fiieiid),  is  a  thing  which  I  can  verify 
mvKelf.  Of  late,  &ir,  I  have  heard  a  number  of 
comments,  sucli  as  1  dee[>ty  regretted  to  hear;  and 
if  you  'II  tike  the  trouble  to  inquire,  you  'U  find 
out  as  much  yourself.'  But  not  only  are  commeuts 
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current.  They're  beginning  to  boil  down  into 
things  of  tins  sort,  articles  80  unpleasant  that 
Chatterly  himself  suppresses  them,  and  gets  me 
to  inform  you  of  them.  Now,  who,  sir,  whocfOk 
be  to  blame  for  this  ?  Is  not  vour  son^s  house* 
hold  above  reproach?  Who  gossips  in  such  cases, 
and  in  this  way,  in  advance  of  genuine  informa- 
tion ?  But  suppose  now,  9uppou^  Mr.  Eldon,  that 
Harold  has  been  boasting?  Doesn't  that  seem 
plausible  ?     I  have  another  evidence. 

'*  Just  look  here,  now.  Have  you  seen  this 
poem  of  HaroId*s  in  the  last  number  of  the 
*  Monthly  '  ?  Look  at  it,  sir  '*  (and  Boscowits 
promptly  produced  the  number  in  question  from 
where  it  had  been  lying,  under  his  hat).  There's 
something,  if  you  Ml  allow  me  to  say  so,  darned 
love-sick  and  complimentary  about  those  verses, 
sir.  Plain  matter-of-fact  men,  like  you  and  roe, 
can*t  understand  why  every  modest,  blushing  poet 
in  God*s  creation  is  privileged  to  come  out  inso* 
lently  and  call  $ome  lady  (name,  of  course,  not 
mentioned)  by  tender  titles,  to  talk  to  her  about 
sorrowful  separations,  and  alH>ut  the  woes  of  try* 
ing  to  live  decently,  and  all  this  without  anybody 
asking  him  plainly  how  he  reconciles  that  sort  of 
talk  with  common  respectability.  Suppose  he 
published  in  prose  love-letters  of  doubtful  sense 
and  of  more  doubtful  morality.  What  'd  you 
and  I  think  of  him,  sir?  I  ask  you  as  a  practical 
man,  judging  him  on  pisin  business  principles, 
what  'd  we  think  of  him  ?  *• 

^  Bosh,  man !  *'  interrupted  Alonso,  sternly,  but 
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with  ft  certain  tone  of  tvMet  at  ttiis  littlu  proapcct 
of  a  diversion.  "  Tliia  is  no  cvi  Jonce.  I  'v«  read 
in  my  day  biislieU  of  pocma  hs  full  of  damned 
nonseuM  aa  tliia  oiif.  Tlmt'it  just  lilpraturt*.  yon 
Me.  A  fellow  n^cU  oiT  tliat  itort  of  lliin^;  by  the 
mile,  when  lie  bas  the  linng  of  it,  jimt  to  klioff 
what  he  ran  do.  lie  does  n*t  mean  a  word  uf  it. 
Everybody  know*  tlmt  any  great  poet  grta  famous 
fur  telling  lies  in  a  Kort  of  Wity  tliat  mnkra  you 
like  totuke  note  of  'em.  as  it  wt-re.  It'a  hon  lio 
earns  hia  livii^,  you  perceive,  namely,  by  pretend* 
ing  to  be  piooa,  or  dnmk,  or  in  love  with  anoilier 
man's  wife,  or  rxiilrd  any  way,  and  then  rvlidng 
an  infernal  row  over  it  nil.  I  'vc  known  \)oet»  ho- 
tort,  sir,  in  my  lifv,  nieii  that  Iiave  visited  with 
me  from  llie  E;i-*l.or  lb:it  Imvc  yom-  luinting  with 
nif,  or  once  or  iwici-  tliat  Iiave  been  in  business 
near  me.  .^1nl  b^en  my  friend!)  for  years.  Tliey  're, 
llk(!  t'iioii;;h.  mtlier  no  uiTount  men,  if  you  choose, 
but  tbey  're  all  na  nuld  na  skim-milk,  —  except, 
to  be  sure,  Alf  Escott.  Mostly  they  don't  know 
enough  to  be  brid,  air.  Tbey  're  loo  cliildish- 
miniled,  aa  it  were.  As  for  what  they  say,  I  tell 
YOU,  that's  just  litpratiire,  —  nothing  more  in 
Cio^l's  world  '.  You  can't  phice  ant/  de[>endence 
on  it,  lioBcowitz  '.  As  editor,  you  ought  to  know 
that.  As  for  this  poem  before  lis,  I  've  read  it. 
Suih  poems  have  n't  any  more  to  do  witli  real  life 
tli:in  novels  liave,  sir.  It's  a  poet's  business  to 
take  on  in  that  way  whenever  he  's  supposed  to 
be  wrought  up,  if  I  may  use  the  expression."  A  Ion* 
to'a  voice  was  quite  philosophical  by  this  tjme< 
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*«  Now  u  this  all  sham  ?  **  queried  Boeeowits^ 
taking  every  advantage  of  the  momentary  cliange 
in  Alonzo's  attitade.  **  This  whole  inqairy  is  only 
parenthetical,  as  it  were,  but  I  think  it  important. 
In  matters  of  this  kind  everything  is  important. 
This  here  poem  is  primd  faeity  sir,  if  I  may  say 
so,  addressed  to  some  female  woman  that  the  poet 
thinks  he  has  n*t  got  no  sort  of  business,  sir,  to  be 
in  love  with.  He  insinuates  as  much,  Mr.  Eldon, 
in  the  plainest  language  that  you  can  anyhow 
get  to  rhyme  with  itself,  though  that,  to  my  think- 
ing,  is  n*t  usually  the  plainest  of  all  language, 
even  if  it  u  sometimes  rather  darned  pretty  lan- 
guage. But,  I  repeat,  he  insinuates  bis  love  of 
that  same  woman  in  the  plainest  accessible  lan- 
guage. You  may  say  that  that  *s  all.  He  does 
n*t  give  her  name,  sir,  nor  her  post-office  ad* 
dress.  He  does  n*t  describe  her  exactly,  except 
that  he  does  remark  that  she  beats  the  general 
run  as  to  good  looks.  But  what  would  you  ex- 
pect  ?  The  poet,  may  be,  could  n*t  get  her  poit> 
ofRce  address  to  rhyme  with  anything.  And  if 
he  could,  and  did,  he  could  n*t  any  ways  expect  to 
keep  a  whole  skin  here  in  this  city  of  San  Fran* 
cisco  thereafter,  nor  forevermore.  But  look  oooe 
a;;ain,  to  take  this  in  a  sensible  fashion,  v)\ai^  in 
phiin  English,  and  for  present  purposes,  does  this 
poem  here  say  7  It  says,  *I,  Harold,  editor  of 
tliii  God -forsaken,  sickly,  half-baked  monthly 
magazine  in  San  Francisco,  am  in  love  with  somo 
woman  that  I  have  n*t  any  mortal  business  to  bo 
in  love  with.     And,  accordingly,  I  ought  to  bo 
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kicked  bj  loine  lioii<'.st  dti»!n.  Doii«  under  my 
band  and  leal  in  tliis  year  of  ^mcp,'  nnd  to  forth. 
That't  what  it  sajH,  Mr.  Eldun,  neither  more  nor 
len." 

AloDZo't  Btnuned  mrtod  loved  this  relief  just 
now,  and  it  waa  quile  to  UosoowiU'a  piirpnM  to 
grant  so  mucli  for  iho  instant.  Alonzo  replied 
very  promptly,  and  as  if  contemplating  the  gen- 
eral problem  witb  girut  cnnr :  — 

"  But  look  here,  Itoicowiit,  it  '•  •ontething  lik« 
a  fiddler,  isn't  it?  Vou  go  to  a  concert,  and  one  of 
these  cnsaedly  clevvr  foreign  fullows  g«ts  up  with 
his  monkey-ibinet^  luul  [laws  and  shws  till  ho  quite 
affects  you,  if  I  may  iim  the  eipression.  I  don't 
know  anything  about  music,  and  I'll  be  Iinnged 
if,  until  I  heard  by  chain-e  some  really  good  fid- 
dling, I  had  any  git'at  respect  for  a  mAn  that  'd 
pass  his  life  as  a  fidiller.  I  've  always  honored 
ficitncc,  and  thought,  anil  learning,  and  architec- 
ture, and  paintinj^,  and  wisdocn  generally.  Mod- 
ern thought,  sir,  is  my  ide.d.  I  want  science  to 
become  pretty  much  uiuveriiat.  I  want  that  every 
iiitelligt-nt  yuung  man  should  read  and  understand 
Herbert  Spt-ncer,  and  Darwin,  and  Huxley,  and 
all  tht)  leaders  of  modern  scieuce.  And  I  believe, 
too,  in  literature ;  that  is,  if  literature  means 
bonks  like  Macanlay's  Essays  (Lord,  how  I've 
loved  Macanlay's  EfWiiys!)  and  the  Dialogues  of 
Socrates  ( I  resd  bome  of  'em  once  in  a  good  lran»- 
lation,  and  it  madn  my  heart  glow  I),  and  Shake- 
speare's plays,  and  Daniel  Webster's  speeches,  nnd 
Drake's  address  to  the  American  Flag,  and  Poe'a 
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Raven.  Such  things,  not  to  mention  others  that 
I  admire  in  private,  and  won*t  tell  about  now,  I 
believe  in,  from  my  heart.  But,  as  I  was  saying, 
I  never  thought  well  of  fiddling  until  I  heard 
some  of  these  darned  foreigners  fiddle.  And  then^ 
I  grant  you,  I  was  pretty  much  captivated,  as  it 
were.  But  to  return.  This  tiling  before  us,  I 
maintain,  and  I  stick  to  it,  Boscowits,  is  like 
fiddling.  A  fiddler  comes  out,  and  makes  his 
monkey-sliines  as  aforesaid,  and  you  listen,  sir, 
with  what  I  may  call  the  most  unfeigned  and  un- 
adulterated depth  of  emotion.  He  makes  you,  not 
exactly  laugh  or  cry, — you  Ve  too  old  for  that;  but 
he  makes  you  feel  that  if  you  were  a  boy  again, 
—  like  my  grandson,  for  instance,  that  fine  little 
rascal  I  —  you  *d  be  sure  to  do  something  of  tbe 
sort,  if  you  felt  ns  strongly  iis  you  do  now.  Bat, 
see  here,  this  fiddler,  what  docs  he  feel  of  all  that 
rigmarole  that  he  *8  stringing  off  ?  He  does  n*t 
want  to  laugh  ;  no,  nor  to  cry  either,— not  a  bit 
of  it  all ;  on  the  contrary,  the  darned  cuss  just 
wants  to  fiddle,  because  he  likei  to,  and  there  *• 
the  end  of  it.  Now  I  say,  it  *s  so,  too,  with  a  man 
who  *s  getting  up  one  of  these  blarsted  novels  that 
you  keep  seeing  round  all  the  time  ;  and  juMt  so, 
too,  and  above  all,  with  a  fellow  that  grinds  oat 
poetry  like  this  poem  before  us.  You  know  notb* 
ing  about  a  man  when  you  see  his  poems,  sir,  anj 
more  than  you  know  about  a  politician  by  reading 
the  platform  that  he  proposes  to  stand  on.  A  po- 
litical platform  is  a  pack  of  darned  lies.  So,  alsoi| 
I  take  it,  is  a  poem.     And  that  *s  the  end  of  it** 
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Alonzo  drew  a  lo  n^  breath.  Tliia  digression  had 
been  a  desperate  efTort  in  foi^et  tlie  iral  problem 
before  faim,  and  Bosoovitz  watched  with  delight 
thU  sign  that  the  vmom  was  at  work.  He  ctm* 
tiooed,  for  the  insttnt.  in  tlio  Raint!  Htmiti:  — 

"But  yet,  Mr.  KMim,  in  wiir-timc,  if  a  man 
wrote  a  poem  to  p^wv.  J«lT  Davis  a  gvaend  God- 
blesaing,  you  did  n't  only  cum  Lb«  allcgt^  lentt* 
ments  of  tliat  poem  :  you  wanted,  sir,  aa  a  good  'o 
loyal  Northern  citizc-n,  to  hunt  ruund  till  you  got 
a  chance  to  kick  thui  lumu  roan  that  wrote  It. 
And  if,  a  while  ago,  n  man  waa  to  've  written  % 
poem  on  the  case  of  Guiteuu,  making  him  out  a 
b1«*ued  martyr,  I  take  it  you'd  a  «c«n  with  a  cer- 
tain holy  joy  that  ointAnktroii*  port  with  a  coat 
of  tar'n  feathers  on  liim.  Now  U  tliorc  «>  innch 
diffi-rence  hi-re  after  all?  To  be  sure,  I  '11  allow 
this  Harold  suya  niiher  little  that  you  could  so 
definitely  catch  on  to  in  tliia  poem.  He  doesn't 
directly  uiy  tiiat  tliis  here  la<ly  of  his,  the  poet's, 
heart,  is  mmUier  m.in's  wife,  any  more  than  he 
frays  she  lives  near  East  Oakland,  on  a  well-known 
spoL  Hut  lie  does,  sir.  to  use  my  former  and 
strictly  ucciirntu  expression,  with  a  slight  improve 
ment,  he  ilofS,  nir,  categorically  insinuate  of  liim- 
self  that  he  lias  no  sort  of  biiHiness  to  be  in  love 
with  this  Kinie  female.  Now  in  this  free  and  en- 
tightened  agf,  vrhr-n  all  men,  Mr.  Eldon,  are  equal 
in  tlie  sight  of  God  and  man,  when  the  bonds  of 
unholy  and  medixval  superstition  are,  if  I  m»j 
use  the  lerm,  quenched,  upon  what,  sir,  can  yoa 
yet  predicate  the  assertion  of  a  given  man  that 
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he^  as  a  free-born  American  citizen,  has  no  busi- 
ness to  fall  in  loye  to  a  given  adult  female,  who  is 
of  sound  and  disposing  mind?  Upon  what,  sir, 
but  one  of  two  considerations:  first,  that  the  citi- 
zen aforesaid  is  the  husband  of  another  woman ; 
or,  secondly,  that  the  female  aforesaid  is  the  wife 
of  another  roan.  Now  Harold  has  no  wife.  There 
remains,  therefore,  but  one  altemative.**  Bosco- 
witz  paused  triumphantly.  Alunzo  had  listened 
to  much  of  this  with  skeptical  curiosity  and  a  show 
of  theoretical  interest.  Towards  the  close  of  it» 
however,  the  former  expression  of  painfully  sop- 
pressed  wrath  and  of  worry  had  returned. 

^^  I  don*t  see,*'  he  answered  weakly,  at  length, 
*^  what 's  the  good  of  all  this  wretched  talk  aboat 
poetry,  anyhow.     Hang  poetry  !  ^ 

^^  The  good  is,  sir,  that  we  get  a  piece  of  what 
I  should  call  concomitant  evidence.  If  Harold  has 
thus  risked  his  adections  by  exposing  them  for  sale 
in  the  monthly  at  three  bits  a  copy,  shall  we  won- 
der if  we  find  good  proof  that  he's  been  boasting 
in  private  of  a  conquest  that  he*s  never  made?** 

•*  Never  made ! "  said  Alonzo,  bitterly.  *•  I  should 
say  he  had  n*t."     There  Wiis  another  pause. 

**  Well,*'  Boscowitz  went  on,  *•  I  confess  to  yoa 
that,  had  I  wanted  to  make  out  a  case  npon  com- 
ing  to  you  to-day,  I  should  have  taken  time  to  ooU 
lect  much  more  evidence.  But  you  see,  Mr.  El* 
don,  not  to  make  out  a  case,  but  to  give  you  the 
fii*8t  hurried,  ill-prepared,  friendly  warning,  have  I 
visited  you.  I  may  be  mistaken.  It's  human  to 
err.     But'ooiuider  the  probabilities,  and  then  in- 
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▼M^gntf,  air,  iorestigate.  Tlie  more  this  U  lool 
into,  the  more,  I'm  coDvincod,  will  yoii  finil  it 
damniog  to  Hnrold.  Evcrylliing  points  llint  way. 
But  now,  Mr.  Eldoti,  ;>■  tu  lIi«  mctliod  of  iiiv<>Hti- 
gating.     Where 'a  jrour  ann  ?     la  lie  iu  town?" 

**  He  has  jaat  gotw  to  I^s  Ang^lei  on  busuieae 
for  me.     He  atartai  this  very  morning." 

•*I  didn't  know  t1i;tt>  Mr.  Eldon.  Strange  tliat 
I  had  n't  beard."  Hoacnwitz  h:id  heard,  daya  be- 
fore, of  Tom's  expected  depnrturp,  and  hiul  chosen 
this  Ume  accordin]^ly.  "So  much  (he  more  rea- 
son why  you  ahould  act  promptly,  and  for  your 
Mo'a  honor.  la  n't  il  jtlain.  at  all  oventu,  that,  if 
tbia  gossip  is  earrent,  Ihirold  must  be  kept  away 
from  yoar  son's  hon^o  nntil  nil  is  rxpltiined  and 
made  good?  Even  if  he  were  innocent,  na  lie 
isn't,  he  must  n't  r;ill  (lirn- ,iny  mure  now,  above 
all  in  your  son's  absence.  I  'm  sure  your  daughter- 
in-hiw  will  grant  thai,  i(  you  lay  the  thing  before 
her?" 

"  I  think,  Bosoowitz,  (hat  I  'II  first,  if  you  please, 
confrnnt  Hnrold  with  this  proof  of  yours,  and  hear 
what  he  has  to  s:iy  fi>r  liiraself." 

"And  what  bhould  he  say,  Mr.  Eldon?  D^ 
clare  at  once  tli.it  he  knows  no  ground  for  such 
an  item,  of  course.  And  how  much  will  you  be 
forwarder  of  your  business?  You  put  the  sneak 
on  Ilia  guard.  You  gain  nutliing.  No,  be  prompt, 
investigate  rigidly, —  that's  what  I  say.  Only 
don't  liegin  with  Harold." 

"With  whom,  then?" 

**Mr.  Eldon,  if  you  honor  me  by  asking  for  • 
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word  of  my  advice  further,  I  ihould  w;  this: 
Don't  la;  this  tUing  before  Harold,  nor  yet  be- 
fore Escott,  who  pets  Hnrold,  nnd  whom  Huold 
in  turn  feeds.  Don't  lay  it  before  anybody  DDtil 
.  .  you  've  used  your  right  as  father  and  aa  Tenets 

t  I  able  friend,  and  have  given  fair  warning  to  Hra. 

*  I  Eldon  bersclf."      Boscowitt  was  playing  a  bold 

'  game,  but  be  thought  it  worth  while  to  do  to,  and 

boldness  was  always  his  favorite  fault. 

Alonzo  looked  a  little  startled,  and  a  good  deal 
displpnsed.   "  No,"  he  said.   "  She  bIibU  hear  notb> 

iing  of  it.  There  '•  something,  Boscowitz,  that  yon 
can't  understand.  It's  not  for  yon,  sir,  to  pro- 
sume  BO  far.  She  shall  hear  nothing  of  all  this 
until  it 's  piissed,  if  she  does  then.  It's  the  firet 
and  deepest  duty  of  a  man  to  protect  a  woman 
iibsolutdy  from  this  form  of  insult.  If  anybody 
you  plciise  has  misused  her  name,  her  name,  sir, 
is  sacred,  iis  s;icred  as  God's  word.  And  she  shall 
never  know  that  it 's  been  profaned,  if  I  can  keep 
her  from  it." 

"But  you  can't  keep  her  from  iL  The  thing 
hns  plainly  gone  too  far.  She 'U  soon  hear  o(  it. 
Why  nut  from  you?" 

"I'm  not  so  sure  the  thing's  gone  that  far  yet," 
answered  Alonzo,  grimly.  "At  all  erenta,  I'm 
thinking;  you'd  better  do  your  own  level  best  U> 
ki'op  it  from  poing  iiny  further."  He  looked  at 
Boscowitz  ilarkly,  and  nguiu  a  little  suspioioosly. 

"Mr.  Eldon," bfgan  Bo8coH-itsoncemor«,"I'Ta 
tried  to  84'rve  you  faithfully.  I  've  kept  every- 
thing as  quiet  as  I  oould.    I  've  aided  in  wj^ni^ 
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ing  thii  item,  I  'vo  ()uii>tcd  ClintiTly,  I  'v«  coma 
directly  to  you.  If  jou  <lnii't  believe  in«,  uk 
Cbatterly  himself.  Aa  for  the  goHAip  that's  now 
going,  I  cmn't  help  that"  (Boscovitz,  of  coui-se, 
bad  privately  »i>t  it  going).  "  You  may  hear  of  it 
•om,  in  any  way  jou  chance  to.  I  cnn't  prerenC 
ita  spreading.  I  only  ask  j-ou  to  mert  tlie  tiling 
•qanrely.  Wbut  otn  you  do?  Mere  nilUng  here 
Bad  talking  of  nacred  names  is  lovely,  but  it  isn't 
war.  Yoa  want  to  crush  tliis  gnraip,  at  oooe. 
How  can  yoa  do  no?  Ority  by  finding  who'a  to 
blame  for  it,  and  crushing  him.  I  're  no  doubt 
myuH  that  Harold '»  to  i>1i(nie.  Bnt  you  can't 
expect  him  to  uny  >o  himitrlf.  Your  son  *■  aba«ot. 
Escott  can't  hi-iji  yfu.  What  rfmiiim?  Go  lo 
Mrs.  Eldon,  an<l  \\\y  the  thing  brfore  h«r.  I  know 
it's  h:in).  I'd  give  my  eyes,  sir,  to  prevent  the 
necessity.  Hnt  then,  what's  kindest  to  people? 
To  let  troiihle  gather  round 'em  without  warning, 
to  treat  'em  :is  if  they  were  children  ?  Or  to  say 
pl:iii)]y,  'You're  in  danger:  face  it,  explain  the 
caiiiia  of  it,  figlit  your  way  out  of  iL'  I(  I  were  n*t 
quite  stmightforward,  sir,  in  iny  gnings-on  with 
you,  an  appeal  to  Mrs.  Eldun  would  be  my  last 
tiiought.  It's  for  her  own  good  that  I  ask  lU 
She 's  no  mere  giil,  sir.  She  'a  an  extraordinarily 
able,  thoughtful,  business-like,  cool-lK^aded  woman. 
She  undei-stands  the  business  details  of  her  own 
estate  as  few  men  know  their  pervonal  enterprise*. 
She  'II  comprehend  and  de.il  with  this  present  com- 
plication as  if  it  were  a  new  money  matter.  Go 
to  her,  sir.    Don't  fear.    Don't  hesitate.    Ask  bar 
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a  plain  question,  that  paper  being  meanwhile  in 
your  band.  Begin  tbe  inyestigation  with  her.  I 
have  perfect  confidence  in  her,  sir.  I  know  she's 
all  right.     I  ask  this  for  her  own  sake.** 

Boscowitz's  air  of  honesty  was,  indeed,  irresist* 
ible.  And  in  fact  the  editor  bad  an  honest  ela» 
roent  in  bis  desire  for  this  appeal  to  Mrs.  Eldoiu 
As  be  was  fully  convinced  that  tbe  intimacy  was 
really  a  dangerous  thing,  he  bad  confidence  enough 
in  Margaret's  strength  of  feeling  to  be  sure  that, 
if  surprised  by  this  bit  of  printer^s  proof,  she 
could  not  fail  to  show  much  agitation.  And  this 
would  tend  to  give  the  whole  matter  a  new  seri* 
ousness  in  Eldoirs  eyes.  But  even  if  Margaret 
were  quite  innocent,  then  surely  she  would  show 
indignation  against  Harold.  In  any  case,  Alooso 
Eldon*8  own  anxiety,  in  his  8on*s  absence,  to  do 
the  best  possible  thing  for  the  family  honor  would 
surely  force  the  old  man  to  some  hasty  oonrse  of 
conduct.  Thereby  he  must  be  expected  to  anger 
Escott,  and  to  bring  about  serious  trouble  with 
Harold.  What  further  might  have  to  be  a^ 
tempted  Boscowitz  could  find  out  as  time  went 
on.  The  result,  at  all  events,  of  these  last  re* 
marks  of  Boscowitz's  was  that  Alonzo  reluctantly 
yielded,  and,  by  the  close  of  the  interview,  he  had 
promised  to  mention  the  matter  to  his  daughtow 
in-law  first  of  all. 

How  wearily  Alonzo  passed  through  the  bosi* 
ness  of  the  rest  of  that  troubled- morning  it  woold 
be  hard  to  say.  He  spent  more  than  an  boar  with 
bis  private  secretary,  giving  orders  aboat  a 
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of  cormpondence.  Tlivn  it  waa  needful  to  dval 
with  K  loDg  procession  of  minor  buBinoss  callers. 
Alonio  diBpoaeJ  of  tiiptn  very  mpidly  and  peremp- 
torily. None  of  them  tiad  made  prrviouR  sppomt- 
ments  witlt  him.  Xun«  of  thvm,  to- day,  fu  it 
ehmnoed,  w«re  even  iiilerrRlin^  people.  Tliey  had 
oomphiints,  pro)>u!i.iIs,  nuttgi-Mlions,  queri^,  beg- 
ging missions,  ;uid  tho  like.  He  dealt  with  them 
all  not  UDgeooroiialy,  and  yet  very  shortly.  To 
them,  no  doubt,  their  v;trioiis  paqrasca  were  worth 
a  great  deal.  In  many  cases  tliey  had  pondered 
for  day*  about  tliis  mretiug  with  the  omnipotent 
Eldoo.  To  him,  on  tliia  occasion,  however,  they 
■eemed  lik«  so  many  ugly  painted  piclnrea.  They 
all  belonged  to  viirious  welKknown  classes,  and  h« 
treated  them  m-coidingly.  What  ho  dealt  out  to 
tln-m  wiia  usually  justice,  hnt  he  was  hardly  con- 
scious of  tli<-  fact  to-<laY,  nor  of  anything,  save  his 
niw  aiul  weary  loaii  of  care.  Wln^n  these  neces- 
6Hry  Ciisos  were  disposed  of,  itnd  Eldon  had  refused 
or  postponed,  in  addition,  twicit  as  many  more  ap- 
plications for  a  rliiinct^  to  see  liim,  he  gave  some 
fiirthiT  directions  to  his  secretary,  and  announced 
that  lie  Miould  not  return  in  tlie  afternoon.  Then 
he  left  liis  olhce. 

It  \saA  his  cnstoni  to  lunch  at  home,  but  why 
bIiouM  he  now  go  to  the  great  house  on  the  hill? 
He  WAnted  no  lunch,  and  lie  did  need  to  see  Mar- 
garet. Moreover,  through  the  time  that  he  had 
lost  in  Boseowitz's  comjinny,  lie  had  let  Ills  lunch- 
hour  long  pau  by  before  leaving  his  office.  There 
waa  polhiog  to  do  but  to  set  out  for  East  Oakland 
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forthwith.  Meanwhile,  Alonzo  felt  rery  much  ex- 
hausted, very  ill  at  ease,  yery  anxiooa.  He  had  a 
dull  sense  that  he  must  have  forgotten  8om6thiog« 
he  knew  not  what.  His  mind  was  full  of  forebod* 
ings.  He  was  also  afraid  lest  he  might  meet  tome 
one  on  tlie  boat,  and  be  approached  ooncemiog 
matters  of  imporbince.  He  felt  sure  that  in  that 
case  he  would  make  great  mistakes.  Only  one 
thing  was  quite  clear  to  him,  namely,  that  Bfa^ 
garet  must  be  perfect,  and  that,  whoever  might  be 
to  blame  for  this  new  calamity,  she,  at  least,  wis 
innocent.  But  to  think  that  her  name  should  be> 
come  the  sport  of  worthless  gossip  I  Tlie  notion 
was  horrible  to  him.  Ever  since  he  had  first  sur* 
rendered  himself  to  her  charm,  she  had  been  bis 
highest  ideal  of  womanhood.  Why  must  some 
wretch  try  to  cast  a  shadow  on  this  perfect  being  ? 
As  for  the  blame,  he  had  only  an  imperfect  «•• 
siirance,  as  yet,  where  that  could  lie.  Boscowitx, 
of  course,  was  a  man  of  no  principle.  That  Eldon 
knew.  But  then,  surely,  Boscowitz  had  no  reason 
to  assault  Margaret's  fair  fame.  Boscowits  woold 
not  d<ire  !  Then,  also,  Boscowitz  had  given  every 
token  of  honesty.  The  proof-sheet  was  certainly 
in  the  well-known  and  peculiar  typography  of 
Chatterly  8  paper.  The  most  natural  explana* 
tion  was  that,  at  all  events,  such  gossip  was  eor* 
rent.  Was  Harold,  then,  to  blame?  Apparently. 
For  it  must  be  either  Harold  alone,  or  both  the 
friends  together.  And  both  it  could  not  be.  The 
natural  inference  is  that  if  the  friendship  of 
undoubtedly  innocent  woman  with  a  given 
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anfarorablj  tsommented  opiin  by  maliciooH  si 
gen,  the  mao  inii»t  bn  to  btAm«.  But  to  bliim* 
for  wliat  tbia  time?  For  vile  bouBting,  &a  Bonco- 
witl  liMt)  laid?  U  so,  a  pistol  ou^lit  to  make  alinrt 
work  of  the  boicti-r.  Or  for  giving  miy  other  oc- 
casion, through  Ilia  conduct  or  ihroDgh  hiii  foolinh 
qieeches,  vher«by  i>thers  might  frHine  absurd  and 
malicious  shtndors  ?  Th^n,  in  any  cose,  on«  must 
forereriDore  avoitl  him,  as  »  dnngrrous  companion. 
Bat  Eldon  bad  \wm\  tniHting  him,  nnd  bccoroiug 
iDtimate  with  liim.  And,  again,  that  poem,  was 
it  not,  after  all,  &  ruilly  indiscreet  sort  of  publiisu 
tioD?  Boecovilz's  idvas  wtrre,  no  doubt,  absurd. 
Boecowitx  was  no  tru<>  judge  of  pm-ti-y  \  Itut  Iiow 
much  less  dUagri<<-uble  it  would  \t^,  at  UiIji  cmis,  if 
Harold  hnd  Wi-n  pnnling  no  fontiiih  vfr»«»  of  Intol 
These  versos  li.-id  no  real  personal  bearing,  —  of 
thiit  Alonzo  w;is  sure.  Tliey  were  too  fanciful. 
People  do  not  write  poetry,  he  thought,  about  life 
women,  but  only  ab<iut  mnde-np  women.  Yet 
malii-c  could  misconstrue  finci)  things.  If  Harold 
hail  only  avoided  every  fninteat  appearance  of 
evil!  Apparently,  however,  he  hod  done  quite 
the  reviTse. 

The  moi-e  Alonzo  thought  of  the  matter,  the 
less  lie  liked  Harold's  share  in  it.  After  all,  why 
neeil  tliii  man  be  forcing  his  presence  upon  this 
family,  in  any  case  7  If  lie  had  not  come,  nobody 
could  be  accusing  hiin  of  too  much  friendship  with 
Murguret.  lunocent  or  guilty,  he  was  at  best  the 
actual  cause  of  this  thing.  And  what  was  tliis 
thing?     Margaret's  dear  name,  suggested,  in  the 


Ill 
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vilest  cQDiieution,  to  tbe  readers  of 
weekly  in  San  Francisco !  Nay,  but  1 
had  not  netuaily  been  published  1  Whi 
Siive  for  Boscowitz  it  would  liave  b«eD 
Such  were  Aloiizo's  thougliU  ua  lie  pn 
bia  joariiey  to  Margaret's  bouse. 


CHAPTEE  XIV. 

THE  TBAOEDT  OF  TUE  BODSE  OV  1 

SlKCE  the  diiy  nf  the  ride,  then  '. 
between  Harold  and  Mitrgaret,  no  talk  i 
wholly  ap^trt.  They  had  soon  begun  i 
why  tliey  h;id  ever  thought  of  smh  at 
break  of!  all  intercourse,  without  any  \ 
sou,  would  it  not  liavtf  bt-cn  merely 
suspicion  ?  Would  it  not  have  beeo 
sacrifice  of  tlit-ir  true  duty  ?  They  hi 
fold  work  to  accoin)>Iiiih ;  and  tbt-y  ( 
Accomplish  it  together.  It  was  a  work 
selves,  for  Mnignret's  child,  for  Ewnl 
magatioe,  for  the  settlers.  Heavan  bw 
for  them  this  work.  Dared  they  sligbt 
because  Heaven  Jnul  also  seat  thent  U 
love?  Tliey  were  guiltleu  aa  loiicbiog 
so  much  they  both  fult.  They  bad  no 
it,  nor  chosen  iL  It  hud  simply  comi 
becaiu«  they  were  meant  for  each  otbc; 
beginning,  and  because  they  had  b««n 
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only  by  tbe  eril  fortun-'  oF  tlieir  lives.  When  thvy 
biul  once  met,  whiii  cuuM  they  have  ilon«  Imt 
■ubmit  to  fate  nnd  10  (liin  luvo?  Mpanirliile,  the 
Tery  linriiiony  of  um  iiru  that  had  tlui*  lioiiiid  tlicm 
to  eiicb  otber  now  in.iili'  them  capable  of  working 
togetber  lu  tboM  uiiuiKolJ  taxks.  Could  tliey 
bury  their  common  tulcitt,  and  provo  false  to  tlieir 
appointed  truata,  mi-n-ly  Ih-cdum)  tlieir  1ot«  naa  as 
dangerous  as  it  wo-h  preciouH?  No,  ito  tliey  felt; 
they  must  risk  tlie  lUngcr  mid  enjoy  the  piiin  of 
this  dear  and  Hgoni7.in^  fricniUliip;  tliey  must  do 
so  for  the  sake  of  lltvir  duty,  if  for  no  otlier  rra-- 
•on.  Meanwhile,  m-re  they  not  both  strong? 
Was  tliere,  after  liII.  nny  tru«  danger?  Tbey 
were  their  own  rnlers;  tiiey  wmo  SJife  in  their 
pride,  in  their  sense  of  duly,  in  tlicir  very  loyalty 
to  each  other.  Nothing  should  ever  p:ws  between 
them  hoiic<'fi>rtli,  they  had  resolved,  save  what 
all  tliu  world  nii^ht,  if  it  chose,  know  without  a 
shadow  of  illsappruvul.  They  ml^-hl  meet  almort 
daily,  but  thfy  would  be  qnite  eaieleu  whether 
they  met  alone  or  in  tlie  comj^any  of  others. 
Their  secret  wits  safe,  their  mutual  understanding 
pcrfwt.  Their  task  might  grow  very  hard,  as 
time  went  on.  But  that  would  not  be  their  fuulu 
It  would  be  only  their  destiny.  And  in  coming 
often  ^>  Ihe  houfe  Harold  had  felt  himself  no 
violator  of  hospitidity.  Had  not  the  peace  of  this 
household  already  been  wrecked  when  lie  first  en- 
tered it  ?  What  had  he  done  save  to  try  to  be  a 
true  friend  to  tbe  family  ?  And  if  thereupon  tho 
discovery  of  this  love  had  beeu  gnuted  to  him, 
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yet  surely  Margaret  ncedud  him  noir  u  macli  aa 
before.  And  his  going  away  coutd  not  lielp  Tom. 
As  for  IIktoM's  relations  to  Miir^ret  from  this 
time  forth,  tlie  young  man  had  often  said  to  him- 
self, in  these  diiys,  thnt  Turn  might,  if  be  chose, 
he  present  all  through  every  one  of  their  codtsi^ 
Giitions,  might  he^ir  every  tone  and  study  every 
glance,  without  detecting  the  smallest  thing  that 
could  give  just  offense  to  the  most  jealous  heart. 
I  '  Thoir  confessions  had  now,  once  for  .ill,  been  made ; 

the  fiitnl  words  conld  not  be  uiisiiid.  nor  yet  t»- 
pCHied,  nor  evi-r  forgotten.     Their  hearts  might 
j  ai'he ;  but  never  more  shouM  their  eyes  or  their 

I      j  lips  give  a  sign  of   the  truth,  though  tliS  truth 

'      ]  would  aUvitys  be  filling  their  minds  whenever  thej 

•      i  were  together.     AVIiy,  then,  should  Harold  doubt 

his  right  to  rcn):Lin  Tom's  friend,  and  to  visit  the 
house  nt  uften  as  Tom  and  M;irgaret  desired? 

So  tilings  had  in  fuct  gone  on  until  this  very 
day.  .Miirgaret  was  nionc,  iind,  not  far  from  the 
hour  of  liosaitvitz  s  interview  with  Eldon,  Ilnrold 
CJinii!  to  see  her,  very  weary  and  much  hamsaed. 
He  hii'l,  ill  fact,  jnst  been  misled  into  publishing 
in  hi.s  magazine,  through  some  strange  oversight, 
a  stolen  iirtlL-le,  whii-li  a  certain  ambitious  young 
man  of  promise  hud  enjiii'd,  and  scot  in.  The 
,        '  thing,  of  course,  lnoked  jihiin  enough  when  once 

<  th>^  magazine  was  out,  and  Harold  was  u  maeh 

jiuineii  by  ilie  discovery  as  Ikiscowiiz  had  beea 
rejoiceil.  Margaret,  however,  seemed  that  day  to 
ho  in  the  best  of  humors;  and  her  cheerfulness 
soon  partially  restored  Harold  to  himself.     Her 
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langli  he  bid  altvavo  found  one  of  the  most  ehnnn- 
tng  things  Bboiil  Kit,  nn-l  wlicn  elte  fell  UMliiy 
into  ber  old  gay  fusliioit  of  mnking  fun  of  all  tbo 
world,  aha  becH mo  p^-rfectly  irtMUtible.  HvcoiilcJ 
bare  knelt  U  lier  fi'«t  aikI  worvliiiM>d  lier.  He 
began  before  \*>n^  to  fed.  in  t)ie  tmnsformaLion  of 
bis  mood,  very  joiin^  and  can-I<-«»,  nnd  even  Hoy* 
Ub,  and  to  find  nil  tho  freoli  cliarm  of  a  fint  lor* 
coloring  thii  pre-vnt  intercourse.  His  manner 
grew  as  guy  as  bora.  He  told  old  stories,  confided 
to  ber  L-Uildiali  fancies  of  mtmy  yrun  ago,  and 
gloried  in  tbe  m-riM)  tlmt  hU  bis  andent  illusions 
were  nothing  to  liini  now  in  tbe  presence  of  this, 
tb«  roaster  pnesion  of  his  life.  Suddenly  be  bfr 
came  aware  tbnt  a  long  time  bad  pnaa^d  since  He 
bad  arriTed.  lie  liad  cnirlp^nly  (indniig«Tpd  nn 
afttTnoon  eng;igcmcnt  in  tlie  city.  He  rose  to  go, 
feeling  tlie  anxinus  sliock  that  comes  to  a  man 
wlien  he  rfC:ill8  hucIi  nn  accident.  He  turned 
towitrd^  tlie  winilow,  nnd  with  the  siglit  of  the 
outer  world  alt  the  cliagrin,  the  depression,  tbe 
■eif-contoiii))t,  n-itli  whirli  he  had  come  to-day 
swept  back  over  him  like  a  flood.  He  looked 
again  very  gliomy  and  wear^', 

"Tliis  haa  lieen  inilce<]  a  poor  Mwy,"  said  Mar- 
garet,  in  rising  to  bid  him  fHrewell.  "Somehow 
I  always  feci  reb<-lliouB  at  tho  quick  flight  of  oar 
little  spring,  as  the  drought  comes  on." 

Harold  looked  up  at  her  despairingly.  **  Life 
seems  very  like  tliu  long  <)rougbt  whenever  I  am 
not  here,"  be  answered,  simply. 

"No,  DO,  Mr.  Harold,"  she  said,  still  soiling 
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(it  was  by  this  name  that  she  had  required  herself 
still  to  address  him).  **I  thoagbt  you  bad  just 
determined  not  to  be  cast  down.  Yon^d  grown 
courageous  since  you  came  to-day.  I  can^t  allow 
this  long  face  as  you  go  away.  I  shall  feel,  after 
all,  as  if  you*d  been  attending  a  funeral  hersi 
instead  of  joking  with  roe.** 

^^  Oh,  Margaret,'*  he  burst  out,  feeling  suddenly 
very  lonesome  in  the  presence  of  all  the  gityety  of 
her  face  and  manner,  ^*  if  I  might  only,  once  in  a 
long  while,  —  when  I  am  with  you,— speak  out 
my  real  mind !  It  is  so  hard  to  be  con6ned  to 
mere  business  and  to  joking.  I  have  been  feeling 
so  anxious  and  desolate  lately.  And  yet  joa  will 
not  let  me  tell  you  anything.  I  may  not  oonfide 
in  you  any  more.     You  have  forbidden  roe.** 

^* Confide  in  me,  Mr.  Harold?'*  she  qneried,  a 
little  coldly,  becoming  at  once  very  sober.  ^  Too 
speak  as  if  I  took  no  care  for  your  comfort  or  year 
cheer.  I  hiid  thought"  (she  stood  looking  down 
now,  and  seemed  ofTended),  ^  I  had  thought  I  was 
trying  my  best  to  please  you.  I  am  sorry  if  my 
little  arts  are  of  no  worth  in  your  eyes.  They 
are  all  I  have.'*  She  became,  of  a  sudden,  rooch 
agitated.     Harold  repented  instantly  of  his  worda. 

'^  Marg2iret,  forgive  me  if  I  speak  so,  and  for* 
give  me,  too,  for  breaking  now  our  little  treaty. 
It  is  hard,  —  somehow  I  cannot  always  be  trae 
to  myself,  or  to  you.  I  am  unkind  and  peeTislu 
But  if  you  knew  "  — 

**If  I  knew,  Mr.  Harold.**  Margaret  seemed 
to  struggle  with  herself.     Then  she  went  on:  ^I 
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Clio  forgiTtt  jou  anything.  But  you  surely  do 
knov,  —  neitfat-r  of  im  lina  tli«te  tilings  to  bear 
•lone.  I  thought  you  had  iiiKde  up  your  miiid. 
Bat  if  J/0U  lone  counige,  Mr.  UaroM,  how  sbnll 
1  ** —  She  Btoppfi)  nhort,  and  loolcrd  down  ngAin, 
joiniog  her  bwtda  in  a  ncrrous.  unt-aay  cUuip. 

"Msrgkret,  how  long  must  wb  —  how  loiig  can 
w«  —  eodura  this  lilu  of  lies  in  vbich  we  hftre 
called  it  our  duty  to  oxiat,  wo  who  love  each 
other?    Oh,  how  long?" 

"  Always,  Mr.  Harold.  Please  do  not  call  nie 
Margaret  It  is  not  right.  That  was  not  to  be 
any  more.  It  whs  on  tlmt  undeintamling  Uiat  we 
•aid  we  could  dare  to  mept  again."  MurgHret's 
voioe  was  »ery  quiet  and  despairing.  Hurold 
knew  not  whnt  to  sny,  and  she  went  on,  after  a 
little,  turning  nway  na  she  did  so,  and  looking  out 
of  the  window,  townrds  the  hills:  — 

"  I  cnnni>t  sec  why  you  s[>cnk  bo,  after  all. 
There  is  something  impatient  in  your  voice.  I 
don't  know,  —  you  set^m  somehow  angry  with 
me.  Am  I  to  blame?  You  said  once,  when  we 
made  our  'little  tri>aty,'  as  you  call  it,  that  it  wu 
comfort  enough  to  see  each  other  in  nn  ordinary 
way  every  few  days.  We  could  lire  so,  you  said, 
for  years,  without  any  word  of  —  without  any 
word  like  these  that  we  ore  now  speaking.  I 
knew  nothing  about  it.  I  tliouglit  you  must  know 
what  it  means  to  be  strong.  I  trusted  you.  So 
long  as  you  are  strong  I  can  be.  But  — when  I 
bear  that  tone  in  your  Toice,  and  you  seem  to 
oomplaio   of   me,   and    feel    bitter    towards  me. 
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and  *'  -^    Margaret's  voice  faltered.     She  seemed 

11  near  crying. 

"  No  I  no !  '*  cried  Harold,  ••  I  beg  you  not  to 
I  speak  so.     I  was  feeling  stiipid  to-day,  and  was 

l\  unmanly  enough    to  say  what  I  did.      Bat  I 

^1  meant  —  oh,  you  must  surely  know  that  I  meant 

^1  no  kind  of  bitterness  towards  you.     It  is  this  ter« 

f  1 1  rible  life  that  I  can*t  bear.**     He  had  oome  oooe 

more  nearer  to  her,  but  she  kept  her  face  tamed 
towards  the  window  and  her  hands  tightly  clasped. 
She  even  drew  back  a  little,  as  if  afraid  of  him. 

'^  It  *8  I  that  am  the  weaker,  no  doubt,**  she 
went  on.  *'  I  complain  and  accuse  yoa,  and  am 
peevish  beyond  endurance.  But  if  yoa  eould 
only  know  I  You  call  this  a  life  of  lies ;  what  is 
it  for  me,  who  see  him  day  after  day,  and  eat  at 
his  table,  and  am  supposed  to  be  his  wife  ?  I 
thought  I  was  strong.  I  *m  not  I  only  speak 
so  because  when  you  seem  weak  all  the  ground 
melts  from  under  me,  and  I  *m  lost.  But  oh,  at 
the  best,  even  when  I  've  most  faith  in  yoa,  I  pass 
long,  sleepless  nights,  full  of  terror  and  —  and  of 
crying.  Tlie  loneliness  is  unbearable.  Some* 
times  I  think  I  shall  go  mad.  I  have  fancies  that 
I  dare  n*t  tell  you,  —  fancies  about  Ellen  EUcott. 
Sometimes  I  wonder  if  it  is  n*t  her  spirit  that  is 
avenging  her  wrongs  upon  me.  The  idea  is  so 
childish!  I  *ve  struggled  with  it  —  oh,  so  hard  I 
There  was  something  that  happened  the  night 
she  died,  —  but  I  can*t  tell  you  that:  I*Te  sworn 
an  oath  to  myself  neTer  to  tell  anybody.**  Haiw 
old   was  terrified   at  her  Toice  now.     She  bad 
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turned,  and  wu  looking  at  him.  He  Itnd  not  fan- 
cied that  sLe  could  bava  just  tltut  expression  of 
fac«.  He  WM  afraid  that  bIic  would  faint.  H» 
■tartcd,  a«  if  to  support  her;  but  the  drew  back 
again,  hiilf  unconnciouHly,  nnd  w<>nt  on :  — 

**  Uut  when  that  fear  I  ju»t  spoke  of  comes  over 
me,  t  lie  trembling  in  bod  for  hours.  It  is  as  it 
was  wh«n  I  was  a  cliild,  and  feared  thft  dark. 
Once -^ oh,  don't  be  afraid,  I'm  nat  really  in 
danf;er  of  going  mad.  J  know  mvsvlf.  I  kimw 
all  my  fancies.  They  will  never  l>e  too  stnrng 
for  mr.  But  once,  after  that  day  of  oar  lust  ride, 
I  dreamed  of  poor  KUen  all  ntght,  the  moat  fe«r> 
ful  dreams.  And  then  when  I  started  up  from 
one  of  them  I  saw  her — oh,  so  long  it  seemed 
after  I  was  awnke  that  I  couldn't  drive  away  the 
■i;;lit —  1  S.1W  hiT  nil  wliitL-  and  dead,  anti  so  beau, 
tifui.  (.landing  U-sido  my  bed.  No,  dearest,  don't 
be  afraiil.  I  know  what  it  was,  well  enough. 
Have  n't  I  had  iii):htmares  all  my  life,  and 
(Irenm -sights  thai  liieleii  a  little  after  I  was 
Kirake?  I'm  not  sopi^nititlous ;  but  if  I  know 
it  was  only  fiincy,  it  came  all  the  Siime,  And  I, 
deArest,  t  was  all  nlono  in  the  dark.  But  when 
such  things  come  to  me,  then,  as  soon  as  I  can  get 
over  my  agonizing  fright  and  tremble,  I  get  up  and 
steal  away  to  my  Iwby,  or  bring  him  to  me.  And 
then  I  can  bexr  it  and  sleep.  For  when  he  comes, 
dearest,  I  can  some  way — find  my  tears  —  and 
tlien  I  feel  more  pe.-tceful,  and  can  rest.  That, 
you  must  know,  Is  how  I  have  to  live.  It  isn't 
anything,  I  gnmt,  «ic«pt  what  J  ought  to  bear. 
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.  It 's  not  your  fault ;  please  don't  look  so  nnliftppy 
about  iL  I  never  meant  to  tell  yon.  It'a  not 
your  fault,  only  don*t,  oh  don't  tbink  that  I  liva 
without  feeling  every  day  —  y<»B,  everyday — how 
lonesome,  how  bitter,  how  cruel,  this  life  of  oon  ia. 

"And  yet,  no,  again  —  please  don't  misundsr- 
stand  nie,  love,"  she  went  on.  "  It 's  such  k  happj 
life  now,  when  I  think  how  dull  and  cold  and 
heartless  and  dead  I  was  before  you  came.  I  wat 
a  lii'eK'ss  being;  and  that  Sunday,  —  it  ia  u  it 
your  voice  and  your  goodness  raised  me  that  Axj 
from  the  drad.  I  never  knew  life  till  I  knew 
you.  I  had  no  youth.  I  was  always  old.  I 
have  lived  like  a  child  bom  and  brought  np 
in  the  wilderness.  You,  dearest,  have  been  my 
one  spring  of  water.  You  have  taught  me  to 
be  something  like  a  true  mother.  You  've  taught 
me  all,  yos.  all  I  know  of  life.  I  ased  to  wonder 
about  love, — what  it  was.  And  sometimn  I 
thought  it  would  be  v^ry  bright  and  peacefal  and 
joyous,  just  like  the  life  of  little  childivn.  / 
thiinglit  this —  /did.  I,  who'd  been  twice  mar- 
rifd,  and  who  knew  my  world  hs  a  guide  knows  a 
pioCiM'e-galli'ry.  I  never  saw  anything  in  life  till 
I  Kiw  your  eyes,  dearest;  yes,  until  I  heard  your 
voice.  And  now  I  do  know  what  Inve  is,  — some* 
thing  vpry  terrible,  and  full  of  anguish  and  stnig* 
gle,  and  as  bitter  as  death,  darling,  and  as  swMt 
as  the  light. 

"  Forgive  me  for  all  this.  It  was  just  what  I 
mnitt  never  apeak  of;  juaC  what  you  were  never  to 
hour.     It 's  death  to  say  such  words.    I  fwl  it. 
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I  'm  a  gnilty  vifp,  who  ihould  be  killed,  if  juidoe 
were  done  her.  I  'm  not  worthv  to  be  the  mother 
of  my  child.  But  now.  somehow,  I  'to  told  you  nil 
thi*.  I  bad  tOfthnii^li  I 'il  sworn  not  to.  Solmust 
tell  you  yet  one  tiling  more."  Mar^ret  turned 
from  the  window  towards  biin,  and  suddenly 
wised  one  of  liis  biuuis.  nnd  tlien  held  it  tightly 
and  very  still.  lie  wtut  lu  if  in  a  tmnoo.  She 
•eemed  to  Mni  like  one  cornv  frou  some  oUier 
world. 

"  Oh,  dearest,"  she  taid,  "  I  hava  for  my  one 
greatest  joy  these  timvs  wh«i  yoa  oome  to  see 
me.  When  you  know  thHi.  yoa  will  forgin  m% 
for  being  so  bitt<T  to-duy.  If  anylliipg  Imppeiw 
to  mar  the  joy.  [  fed  aa  if  the  world  were  all  so 
dark  I  It  maki-a  me  cold  mid  cruel  n^in.  When 
I  know  th;it  ynii  ure  coming,  the  house  Be«ms  so 
cli<>errul.  l'Lvt;rytliiiig  is  light.  I  plim  what  we 
shall  do,  where  you  sliall  stt.  Yes, —  it  is  so  fool- 
ish.—  hut  I  |)hui  what  y<>u  shall  say,  and  how 
you  eIuiU  Ionic.  TlK'n,  if  you  are  going  to  dine 
with  us,  I  ihiiik  so  much  ulwut  everything  that  is 
to  be  ready  f<>r  ymi.  My  mind  is  so  full !  I  can 
hardly  rest  for  thinking  of  you.  I  walk  to  and 
fro  all  over  the  house.  I  sing.  I  am  so  joyous. 
And  yet  this  is  so  simple,  ao  childisli.  I  hardly 
dare  say  It,  you  will  laugh  at  me ;  but  when 
you  come,  if  it  seems  that  I  don't  pleiise  you,  that 
all  I  do  for  you  only  le.iTes  you  grieved  and  even 
angry  with  nie.  why.  then,  what  is  left  mo? 
What  is  left  me  hut  to  wish,  oh,  so  fiercely,  that 
I  were  dead,  aod  that  this,  which  you  call  a  life  of 
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lies,  were  all  over  ?  It  is,  yes,  it  tt  ft  liffl  of  lies ; 
but,  my  only  love,  you  most  know  that  tbis  life  U 
all  I  luTO.  or  ever  slinll  have.  It  is  my  lut  pos- 
session. When  that  is  lost,  when  you  get  wearr 
of  me  and  go  away,  as  you  ought  to  do  and  will 
do,  I  shall  have  nothing  left,  —  nothing  1"  She 
dropped  his  band  only  at  these  last  words. 

Mavgaret  had  been  near  weeping  now  for  Mirie 
moments.  When  she  finished,  she,  who  so  aeldom 
showed  strong  emotion,  flnng  herself  once  more 
into  lier  chair,  and  cried  aa  if  her  heart  would 
break.  But  Hiirold  fell  at  her  feet,  and  swied 
bt-'r  hitnd  and  covered  it  with  kisses.  A  moment 
Inter  he  had  left  the  house.  They  never  met  bat 
once  agikin. 

On  bia  way  ovt>r  to  Oakland  that  day,  Alonxo 
Eklon,  while  on  the  boat,  sat  in  a  remote  corner, 
and  buried  himself  in  bis  copy  of  the  first  ediUoD 
of  im  evening  paper,  defying  the  approach  of  ao- 
quiiintances.  At  the  railway  station  he  found 
awaiting  him  the  hired  carriage  for  which  he  bad 
telegraphed,  and  he  was  driven  at  once  to  the 
liousm  on  tliu  hillside.  lie  was  not  expected,  that 
he  knew;  yet  no  doubt  Maigiiret  was  at  home. 
Suppose  hu  should  meet  Harold  there!  Tha 
tliougbt  wiis  unpleikflant,  yet  it  was  nngmnoded. 
In  fact,  wbon  he  cauie  he  found  that,  besides 
Margaret,  only  a  ^ady  caller,  a  near  neighbor  of 
Miir^^itret's,  Was  at  the  house.  Tbo  two  ladies 
joyonsly  greeted  Alonzo,  who,  as  nnual,  entered 
witliout  ringing.  He  was  a  great  stranger  I  Ha 
Was  so  welcome  I    Surely  he  must  stay  until  eTsa- 
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ing.  Margaret,  w1io  was  \ny  pa1«.  wns  mfanwbtla 
trying  to  tvll  lilin  tlmt  bcr  molltnr  irua  coming  to 
din«  to-niglit,  tog(;l}|i-r  wilti  this  T«ry  neighbor, 
«Dcl  ttutt  AloiiEo  would  be  such  a  welcome  luldt- 
^on  to  the  little  company.  Tbey  hnd  in  vain 
tried,  she  nns  gning  to  Mty,  to  g<rt  Any  innn,  and 
bad  auppoKcd  Alonxo  of  Ut«  far  too  busy  to  be 
invited  od  a  wcek-dny.  Mother,  Margaret  Qieunt 
to  add,  waa  exjtei'teil  on  the  rcry  nest  tmin.  All 
tins  she  was  tniug  lo  get  a  cliance  to  aay,  but  aba 
could  not  yet  morv  ihan  begin  it,  for  her  viTiicioua 
Deiglibor  wiM  so  full  of  convcraHtion.  Thia  Udy 
bad  a  flood  of  littlo  tilings  to  tell  for  Alonto'a 
amosement,  a  torrent  of  queationa  to  aak  him. 
It  was  so  Inng  sinew  she  had  aeen  bim  1  They 
were  iilwiiis  sucii  giiod  friends  when  tbeyiiietl 
She  li.-td  for  ngt's  Itcen  meiining  to  tell  liim  tbia 
Hiiti  lli:it !  I*oor  Alonzi)  sat,  mcanwliile,  uncom- 
monly nwk\v;ir<l  uml  liulf  ihii«.-d.  He  replied  as 
he  could  to  tlic  visitor 'h  talk;  but  Margaret,  as 
she  vvaiclied  liim.grew  nnxious  about  him.  Could 
he  have  been  over-eseiting  hinisi-lf  recently  ?  He 
plainly  neodi-d  cheering  and  comforting.  Before 
the  n<'ighbor  had  fiuialied  Mni^rct  had  almost 
forgotten  about  the  little  dinner.  As  her  firat 
business,  she  had  determined  to  find  out,  iit  tba 
eKrliettt  chance,  nljat  wsu  the  matter  with  Alonzo. 
Itut  erelong  the  calh>r  rose.  She  must  go  home 
now,  and  return  for  the  dinner.  She  had  a  little 
business  of  her  own  to  look  out  for,  she  said  to 
Miirgaret,  laughing.  Alonio  wondered  why  she 
laughed.    It  wu  no  doubt  tome  trifling  womantah 
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affair,  but  women,  he  thought,  look  so  deep  and 
full  of  intrigue  when  they  smile  mysteriooslj  at 
each  other  over  their  little  plots.  Could  it  haTa 
anything  to  do  with  Harold  ?  How  suspicioua  ha 
was  growing  I  He  had  been  half  unconsciouslj 
watching  Margaret*8  face  while  the  visitor  talked. 
Tliere  was  something,  he  fancied,  a  little  hard  and 
1  cold  about  it.     Was  Margaret  beginning  to  grow 

old  ?  She  looked  too  worldly ;  yes,  he  had  never 
thought  of  it  before,  she  looked  too  self-possessed. 
The  dark  brown  eyes  were  deep,  to  be  sare,  bat 
could  they  not  be  deep  for  intrigue,  as  well  as  for 
thoughtfulness-?  God  forbid !  And  yet,  in  thoso 
clear-cut  features  there  were  already  appearing, 
were  there  not,  the  first  traces  of  the  lines  of  age« 
i  There    was   a  certain    too  firm   look  about  the 

I    I  mouth,  a  lack  of  the  old  incomparable  sweetness 

and  gentleness  when  she  was  sitting  silently 
watching  those  near  her.  Alas  I  could  it  be  that 
Margaret  was  becoming  less  perfect?  Alonzo 
had  loved  too  few  things  in  the  world  to  be  used 
to  any  decay  of  his  idols.  Change  seemed  to  bim 
now,  even,  as  it  seems  to  sentimental  young  peo* 
pie,  a  horrible  fault  to  detect  in  what  one  lovea. 
He  felt  rebellious  at  the  least  suggestion  of  soch 
a  tiling. 

Well,  the  lady  was  taking  leave  at  last !  Alonio 
rose  mechanically  to  say  farewell.  She  was  to  re» 
turn  soon,  she  siiid.  That  was  odd,  so  he  thought, 
in  his  present  confused  way.  If  she  was  to  re* 
turn  soon,  why  did  she  go  ?  He  could  not  make 
it  clear  to  himself.     He  must  be  very  weary.    He 
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remembered  non:  be  bad  not  felt  well,  even  at 
brenkfiist,  and  h:ii)  paten  hiirdly  anvtliing.  And 
ha  lind  nI»o  gone  ntthout  liinoh.  H«  wm  fiiint. 
Vet  lit)  vmf  not  hungry.  And.  besi<lL-9,  almuld  a 
gtvat  BtrODg  mnn  Hko  liimiwU  be  put  out  in  tliis 
wuy  by  tbv  lou  of  a  mcnl  or  two  ?  In  the  old 
camjwign  with  FrfiDont'H  bttttiLlion  be  bud  ODM 
gone  for  two  whole  diiya  with  only  —  Jtut,  nnn- 
■ense  1  How  whs  he  replying  to  the  vbitor  7  Tio 
matter,  be  bad  got  through  it  somehow,  and  ihe 
WW  gone.     Tbnnic  God  ' 

Uiit  jiiRt  aa  ftho  li-ft,  Margaret  seemed  also  to 
be  i-allfd  awjiy  by  wimeUiing.  She  tTtam*d  in 
«  moment,  looking  troubled  as  w«ll  mm  weary. 

"  I  'ni  so  sorry,"  i»h«  begsin.  "  Here  i«  s  telfr 
gram  from  mother,  who  was  to  ha^a  been  bera 
this  evening.  She  oniiiint  rome,  I  wanted  bor 
to  be  bore  ever  so  much.  But  Kun-ly,  father,  you 
will  8t.iy—  Ob.  there !  I  for^OL  Vou  don't 
kni'w  ivhiit  it  wiis.      I  muat  tell  you." 

He  was  «tiindi(ig,  wutcliing  bor  curioasly,  bnt 
attending  with  the  grvatt'st  dilliculty  to  her  words. 
"  No,  Miirgarct,  1  can't  otiiy,"  be  siiid.  "  My  cnr^ 
riiige  is  waiting  for  me.  I  must  go  back  to  town, 
almo&t  at  once.  I  bud  come  " —  He  was  speak- 
ing verj*  slowly,  and  Marguret  interrupted  bim 
with  anxiety. 

"  Wbiit  is  it,  then,  fiitlier  ?  "  she  queried. 
"  Vou  are  not  looking  well ;  something  worries 
you." 

"No,  no,"  b«  answ<*rod  biutily,  controlling  bim- 
•ulf  with  y«t  more  diiliculty.    ■*  What  was  that 
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(  yoo  were  saying?    Was  it  company  this  enren- 

\  ^*  Oh,  no,  only  mother  and  my  neighbor.     If 

\  mother  had  not  failed,  they  were  going  to  dine 

j  with  me,  and  then  we  were  going  to  talk  litera- 

ture afterwards.     By  the  way,  I  wish  yon  had 
been   here  tlie  other  evening  before  Tom  left. 
\  There  was  a  little  gathering  of  friends  at  the 

1  house,  and  Mr.  Harold  read  to  us.     He  is«  yoa 

know,  something  of  a  reader,  and  I  should  haTe 
j  been  so  glad  to  have  you  hear  "  — 

f  Alonzo  cared  nothing  for  the  rest  of  this  speech. 

I  He  listened  to  it  word  by  word,  as  it  came,  bat 

it  meant  nothing  to  him.  It  was  rather  a  long 
speech,  and  during  the  course  of  it  Margaret  made 
him  sit  down.  Plainly  she  was  trying  to  interest 
him,  in  her  usual  way,  by  telling  him  about  her 
plans  and  her  friends.  Only  why  should  Harold 
be  so  prominent  on  the  list?  Alonzo  observed, 
meanwhile,  about  himself,  that  he  had  a  dull 
headache,  which  must  have  been  going  on  for 
some  hours  without  his  thinking  to  name  it  be- 
fore.  Meanwhile,  he  felt  sure  that  for  the  mo- 
ment he  was  hating  Harold  out  and  out.  His 
temper  was  very  b<ad  this  afternoon. 

He  interrupted  Margaret  at  length.  He  could 
not  himself  say  whether  or  no  he  did  it  too  ab* 
ruptly :  — 

*'  I  could  n't  have  come  that  evening,  Margaret, 
in  any  case.     I  thank  you,  but  I  *11  not  meet  Hai^ 
old,  if  you  please,  at  all,  for  the  present.** 
^^  Why,  father  I "     Margaret  turned  pale. 
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Alonzo  hff^n  ufrpxti,  nfter  a  momrnt,  fcvling 
that,  now  ho  hnd  come  to  tiie  topir,  U  wns  inipn»- 
■ibie,  spite  of  all  tiisdetcrminalion,  to  goon  frccijr. 
He  felt  calm  ^nongb,  to  bo  sum.  Ho  was  only 
sluggish, anil  his  tliouglita  cnmo  )itiipi<ll]'.  Hut  Ito 
arged  them  a  trifle.  "  In  all  Iraiiknvss,  Murgarrt, 
I  regard  aonie  of  Ilnrold'a  recent  oondact  as  de- 
serving a  dt-givc  of  —  if  I  may  say  so —  Miiiptcioii. 
Until  some  matteni  nre  cleared  up,  I  '11  not  feet 
precisely  jiiBtitiiHl  (to  use  h  mild  form  ol  lao* 
guage)  in  sitting  at  meat  with  him." 

He  had  committed  himself  now,  nssiiining  all 
the  old-fashioiied  digoiiy  tliat  he  coald  summon 
to  his  aid.  Vet  lie  was  nware  that  she  wns  very 
much  excited,  nnd  that  liis  own  eyes  mutt  look  nt 
this  instiUit  vi-ry  coMiirdly.  Shedid  not  even  make 
a  reply.  She  must  be  furious.  She  sat  oilmly 
awaiting  liis  defense  of  himself.  For  plainly  it 
w.ia  now  no  matter  of  onslaught  from  bis  aide. 
Ho  felt  tliat  lie  wiis  already  hiding  behind  his 
own  intrpiicbnicnts.  Yet  sbe  bad  not  uttered  a 
syllable  since  he  lost  spoke !  He  must  continue 
as  be  could. 

"  In  the  first  place,  Margnret.  I  have  a  certain 
amotmt  of  what  I  regard  as  considerable  evidence, 
which  leads  me  to  suspect  that  Mr.  Harold  has 
been  Uiking  advantage,  in  a  (%rtidn  sense,  of  me 
personidly.  not  to  mention  (hose  whom  I  lead  and 
represent,  in  the  course  of  this  extremely  wea- 
risome nnd  harassiiig  and  complicated  Oakfield 
Creek  afTair.  He  ought  to  be  aiding  me  in  everj 
way.     On  the  contrary,  Margaret,  ii  the  informa- 
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tioD  of  which  I  have  just  come  into  poeBcaaion  is 
correct,  Mr.  Harold  haa  been  not  only  hindering 
me,  but  taking  a  serious  advantage  of  my  embar- 
rassments.*' All  this,  Alonzo  felt,  was,  as  bad  fre- 
quently happened  in  his  more  serious  talks  with 
Margaret,  very  ill-expressed.  He  had  been  muck 
more  brief  and  direct  when  he  disposed  so  swiftly 
of  that  long  procession  of  business  callers  to^y. 
But  if  he  ever  felt  opposed  to  Margaret  in  any 
way,  it  was  hard  to  be  direct  with  her.  He  mart 
needs  be  diffuse.  Moreover,  as  be  also  obeerred^ 
he  was  just  now  not  only  diffuse,  but  also  disin* 
genuous.  He  had  no  notion  upon  what  Boecowits 
had  founded  that  accusation  as  to  Harold's  an* 
fairness  in  the  Oakiield  Creek  business*  Alonso 
had  not  believed  it  when  he  heard  it.  Margaret 
listened  to  the  accusation  calmly  and  sternly. 

^*  In  what  way  hits  he  done  this  ?  "  Her  voioe 
as  she  spoke  was  very  cold,  but  her  face  showed 
her  suppressed  indignation. 

''  By  buying  in  settlers*  claims  at  low  rates,  so 
as  to  get  in  his  own  person  the  profit  of  my  saeri- 
fices  for  them." 

*'  It  is  false  I  *'  said  Margaret,  fiercely.  **  Who 
has  told  you  this,  father  ?  I  know  it  to  be  false.** 
As  she  grew  warmer,  Alonzo  felt  a  certain  insans 
suspicion  of  her  already  striving  to  find  ezpretaioQ 
in  his  words. 

^  And  what  *s  more,**  Alonzo  went  on,  obsti- 
nately, ^  he  *s  been  cheai>ening  tliose  claims  by 
having  very  secretly  a  hand  in  this  McAlpin  busi- 
ness and  in  the  Brotherhood  of  Noble  Rangers. 
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By  tbaa  cnrnting  an  unfounded  scnM  of  genonl 
intecnritj,  be  li»s  been  able  to  get  the  wttWi 
to  part  with  tlivir  claims  ctieap  to  liim  and  bit 
eonfedorates." 

**Fatlter,  you  iihould  simply  be  ashiinird  of 
younelf  to  on-ilil  nny  of  this  for  one  insliuit  of 
Harold.  Hs'b  tlte  soul  of  honor!  You  know, 
latlier,  tbat,  on  the  fuce  of  tluR,  it*>  wildly  ab- 
aurd."  , 

"  It  *•  my  infoi  motion,"  responded  Alonio, 
eurtly. 

"But  come, cfinfrKs  tlmtyour  infornitUon  mrnns 
■imply  Boecowitz."  Margnrvt  biu]  now  bcj*un  to 
plead  witb  bim.  Slie  wiis,  nieuiwhile,  trying  to 
pardon  Ills  bearin;,'  ton-iinls  \wt, 

"  I  must  he  permitted,  Miii^ret,  to  judge  of 

■  tlio  ti'ustworlliiiiess  of  my  sources  of  infonniition 

iii\Helf.     Tilsit's  my  part.     I  tell  you  wbat  I  've 

f(.'ll  warniiitcil  in  Imliliiig  to  be  the  nt  least  prolv 

able  factd,  ilisagreciible  us  they  ni-e." 

"  Yet  now  do  ccnfesfl.  It  surely  itat  juit  Roa- 
cowitz,  Wiis  ti't  it?"  Margiiret'a  mnnner  whs  a 
mixture  of  nnxicty  and  wratli  and  expostulation. 
"How  excilcd  she  is  on  liis  behalf!"  thought 
AlotiEo,  glo'unil)' !  "  Not  exclusively  Boscowitz," 
he  answfrod,  after  an  instiint's  jmuse.  Tbis  was 
to  all  intt-nta  and  purposes  a  lie,  but  Alonso  tried 
to  juHiify  it  to  himself  by  the  fact  tbat  the  entire 
tiling  hung  logpther,  and  that  not  BobcowiIz  alone, 
but  the  whole  chain  of  evidence,  in  which  that  bit 
of  proof  was  the  chief  link,  actually  did  seom  to 
bim  to  support  this  among  the  other  conclusicma. 
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Yet  it  was  surely  ominoys  that  he  had  dared  to 
He  to  Margaret. 

**  Father,'*  she  went  on,  her  anger  rising  as  she 
spoke,  ^*'  I  must  really  remind  you  that,  in  speak- 
ing thus  of  Harold,  and  in  giving  no  reasons  for 
what  you  say,  you  are  not  alone  maltreating  your 
friend  Harold  himself,  hut  you  are  doing  a  pei^ 
sonal  injury  to  me." 

"  Why,  Margaret  ?  " 

^'Mr.  Harold,  father,  is  my  most  trusted  and 
honored  friend  outside  of  my  own  family.  To 
insult  his  honor  is  to  insult  mine.** 

'*  Margaret "  ( Alonzo  spoke  now  very  coldly, 
and  with  a  sort  of  a  shudder  at  the  sight  of  her 
earnestness),  ^^  these  are,  if  you  Ul  allow  me,  very 
warm  words  to  use  about  a  peraou  whom  you  have 
come  to  know  so  recently.  He  is  an  acquaintance 
of  yours,  whom  we  all  have  found  an  amusing 
talker,  and  an  apparently  *'  — 

''  Ho  is  my  dearest  friend,  and  I  will  not  hear 
him  maligned.  I  may  be  a  very  wicked  woman, 
father,  in  other  respects,  but  in  this,  at  leaat,  I 
am  decently  honorable,  namely,  that  I  am  loyal 
to  my  friends.  And  Harold  is  no  common  friend. 
He  is  a  great  doal  to  me,  —  indeed  he  is.** 

**  Margaret,'*  Alonzo  replied,  feeling  for  the  mo» 
ment,  in  his  worry  and  exhaustion,  simply  help- 
less before  his  own  emotions,  ^*  would  you  say  this 
as  plainly  to  your  husband?" 

*'  Father!  **  Margaiet  rose  to  her  feet  in  wrath. 
He  had  never  seen  her  look  so  lovely  or  so  tei^ 

j  rible ;  he  felt  at  once  as  if  he  had  sinned  away 
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fail  eternal  attlTation.  Elovr  coul<l  h«  hara  ilared  to 
■peak  ao?  Yet  KomcLliing  jilioul  her  manner  wm 
Tery  sliocking  to  liU  mood.  *'  I  do  not  forfr«L," 
■be  said,  bitterlj-,  "  wlio  you  are.  I  bare  honored 
HDd  loved  j'oa  all  thcflcs  yean.  I  liave  nothing  to 
blame  myself  for  in  our  dralings  together.  I  do 
not  know  what  is  the  matter  with  you  now.  I 
will  not  reproach  yon.  But  Uiis  is  what  no  wo- 
man will  listen  to  »r  can  emlure.  Tell  me  what 
jou  mean,  or  let  me  go.*'  She  w;ia  actually  going 
M  she  spoke.     Alonzo  roae  to  call  lier  back. 

"You  must  forgive  me.  Margaret,"  he  cried. 
"  I  truly  meant  noihing.  PlruM  do  not  Icare  me. 
You  don't  know  liow  tmuhM  I  am  this  a(ter> 
noon."  Of  course  his  impuUive  question  muat 
have  ht'en  an  Oiitiii<;t>!  In  a  i>;tiie  momi-iit  he 
could  iikI  li.tvi'  dart'il  it  I     He  must  make  amends. 

Slic  tunii'd,  with  iiii  expression  of  tvnnder  at  hia 
slinn^c  toiR',  and  sccmcil  to  he  sym])athizing  with 
him  ii  litilc.  But  he  dared  not  look  at  her  any 
Qioie.  Ho  stood  uiili  his  eyes  cast  down.  She 
8pi>k<;  a2.tin,  and  a  littlo  more  kindly.  Both  still 
remaiiifd  standing. 

"  If  you  are  tired,  fiittier,  or  ill,  or  anything  of 
that  sort,  phase  say  so.  I  don't  mean  to  speak 
unkindly.  Hut  what  you  jnst  said  —  and  your 
tone  —  I  coulil  not  he.^r  it !  What  do  you  mean  ? 
Have  I  lOD  offended  you?  Why  do  you  come  to- 
day, in  such  a  stmngo  fashion,  and  try  to  malign 
my  U'st  friends  to  me?  And  then,  when  I  de- 
fend tliem,  as  1  must,  why  do  you  say  intolerable 
things  7    This  is  not  yourself.    I  have  Dsrer  found 
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you  so  before.  Some  one  has  been  slandering  us. 
We  ure  not  afraid  of  slanders.  Only  we  ask  that 
you  should  not  come  to  throw  such  things  in  oar 
faces." 

The  v«  and  the  our  grated  again  harshly  npon 
Alonzo.  His  anger  returned*  If  he  most  offend 
her,  why  not  let  it  go  on  to  the'end?  He  an- 
swered rather  sharply :  — 

*^  Noboily  has  mentioned  any  slanders  against 
Tom,  Margaret." 

"  Why  do  you  say  this?  " 

^  Because  you,  Margaret,  said,  *  We  are  not 
afraid  of  slanders.*  Nobody  referred  to  any  slan- 
ders against  this  household  as  a  whole,  nor  threw 
anything  in  what  you  call  *  ourfact$y* 

This  was  an  awkward  sally,  but  Alonzo  had  no 
time  to  choose  his  retort  better.  Margaret  paused 
a  little,  as  if  measuring  his  words.  Then  she  con- 
tinued, <:^rowing  once  more  cold  and  stern :  — 

**  Well,  I  will  say,  '  /  fear  no  slanders,*  if  yon 
like  that  bt^tter.  And  since  you  still  go  on  in  tliis 
way,  I  want  to  ;isk  you  plainly,  father,  why  at  one 
instant  you  appeal  to  my  pity,  and  beg  me  to  stay, 
and  say  you  are  in  some  unspeakable  trouble,  and 
why,  then,  when  I  try  to  have  patience  with  you, 
you  return  to  this  cold  tone,  and  make  fresh  sug* 
gestions  of  suspicion  and  slander.  If  you  have. 
any  ground  for  this,  tell  me  at  once,  or  else  please 
spare  me  altogether." 

^  Margaret,"  replied  Alonzo,  with  a  great  ef- 
fort to  l>e  full  and  clear,  ''  the  fact  is  simply 
this :  I  want  to  know  of  you  whether,  in  case  I 
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pluinl;  ulioweO  yon  timt  lliirold  has  betrayej  ycmr 
intcrrsU  o-i  well  a»  mine,  Iini  pliiyed  false  to  j'onr 
good  name  and  to  my  afTection  for  you  as  well  as 
to  my  bitsincss  confidence  in  liim,  —  I  want  to 
know  whether  yonr  fricndsliip  witli  liiin  is  tucli 
that  thetiy  Margarvt,  you'd  dcop  li!m  iiUeily,  dc- 
apis«  him,  scorn  him,  hat«  him.  I  wiint  to  tnow 
tliat.  Or  again,  I  want  to  know  wiivther,af;i^)nat 
tb«  plainrst  proof,  the  cicarrat  «v!d<>n«a,  the  roust 
damning  factA,  you'd  ht'ld  by  him,  talk  of  him 
as  your  dearest  frii-nd  in  this  unhappy  way,  and 
aide  with  him  against  the  world.  Tkat't  what  I 
want  lo  know.     Won't  you  pleaso  toll  me  ?  " 

This  was  tlt«  ptiint  whivre,  as  Alonto  thought, 
Marg»Tvt  would  surely  use  tlwt  good  sense  of  bera. 
She  would  meet  such  an  irane  fairly.  She  would 
ehnw  cf  tvlial  8liifT  licr  (t-fling  for  lUroM  w.ta 
niai'r,  l>y  tinsweritig  shnrtly  and  simply.  As  yet, 
howerer,  s1i»  did  ni>Uiiiig  of  the  kind.  She  was 
moveil  iiidoi'd  by  hia  earn^-shiess;  ht-r  face  had 
even  lost  its  indigmmt  look.  But  (he  would  not 
answer  liitn  difL-etly. 

"  Father,"  xhe  began,  changing  her  mnnner  once 
more  to  the  pleading  one.  "  1  see  clearly  now  that 
yfiu  must  have  been  di-ceived  by  fiomo  vile  enemy. 
This  Boscowiti,  surely,  him  b>Tn  maligning  poor 
Mr.  Hurold.  How  warm  iinil  true  a  {fiend  of  yours 
•Mr.  llarolJ  is  only  I  myself  have  had  a  chance 
to  know.  lU^lly,  I  will  tell  you,  he  confides  every- 
thing of  im[Hirt:ince  .-ilxiut  this  iiffnir  to  mo.  It'* 
because  of  this  Oakrieldt'n-ek  aiTair  that  we  have 
become  —  that  we  have  remained  —  1  should  say 
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—  80  much  —  of  late  —  in  each  otlier*8  company. 

\\  So  I  know  well,  indeed  I  do,  every  feeling  of  bis 

about  this  whole  matter.  He  has  the  most  deli* 
Ciite  appreciation  of  your  perplexities,  the  warmest 
desire,  father,  to  lighten  them.  How  often  bave 
we  not  talked  together  about  this  whole  thing, 
and  regretted  that  it  was  so  painful  to  you  I  How 
often  have  we  not  planned  to  set  your  mind  at 
rest,  as  to  all  the  perplexities  that  we  knew  of  I 
Now,  therefore,  please  do  not  come  to  me  with 
suspicions  of  him!  If  you  knew  his  true  charac- 
ter, its  I  do !  /  have  never  dreamt  of  a  more  loyal 
nature!     I  have  in  vain  looked  elsewhere  for  his 

I  qualities.     And  yet  you  believe  slanders  of  biro. 

They  even  betniy  you  into  saying  cruel  things  to 
me,  things  which  you  cannot  possibly  mean.     I 
am  ready  to  forget  all  that     I  see  bow  worried 
j  you  are  to-day,  how  sad,  and  tired,  and  gloomy. 

I  do  indeed  forgive  you  for  all  you  have  said. 
Only  listen  to  me  now.  When  people  say  absurd 
things  about  Mr.  Harold,  come  to  me,  father, 
CDme  to  me.  Do  not  believe  such  nonsense.  I 
simply  knoic  to  the  contrary.  I  think  that  there 
are  really  few  persons  in  whom  he  has  ever  con- 
fided as  he  has  been  led  to  confide  in  me.** 

A  stranger  would  have  seen  in  her  beaatiful 
earnestnvss  only  a  proof  of  her  innocence.  Alonso 
Watched  it  with  a  still  growing  feeling  of  gloomy 
suspicion.  He  had  presented  to  her  the  plain 
i.Hsuo,  and  she  had  avoided  it.     And  how  ber  face 

j  Was  glowing  as  she  defended  Harold  I    Surely  sbc 

had  nevor  looked  in  this  way  when  she  spoke  of 
Tom.     This  was  no  common  friendship. 
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"See  liere,  Mftrgaret,"  lit!  uid  Rt  last,  and 
grimly  inti-rnipting  licr,  "I'm  not  the  man  to 
underBtiind  all  thoM*  profound  confidencei  which 
you  sei-ni  to  be  explaining.  My  noticu  is  that  b 
man  who 's  admitted  aa  a  sort  of  a  clianc«  ao- 
qtittintiince  into  another  mnn'ti  house  ougtit  to  con* 
fine  hiinseU,  na  it  were,  pretty  strictly  to  open  and 
aboTe-bourd  biisinuss  nhile  hs*>  tlirro.  But  juit 
now,  08  you  'vo  mrnliom'd  cuiifidencpt,  I  want  to 
mIc  yon  a  ijueaiiun  about  one  of  tlient.  Perbapa 
I  'm  foolisli.  My  head,  I  grant,  la  in  a  genaciJ 
mix  to-diiy,  and  things  keep  coining  to  me  wrong 
end  foremc*L  I  haven't  yet  evi-»  touched  on 
wh;it  I  rame  to  tfU  you  first  of  all.  But  no  roaU 
t^T.  Thcro  'b  a  foolish  i^ncstion  Mint  bothers  me. 
and  I  must  out  with  it,  ]>iniu  and  blunt.  Hurold 
ti-lls  you  everything,  dot-s  he?  ile  confides  in 
you  na  lie  dopsn't  in  anybody  else?  Very  well; 
did  lie  ever  ti-1!  yiu,  Margaret,  who  tlmt  woman 
Wit.t  for  wliose  lifncfit  he  wrote  thiit  sickly,  woe- 
b<-g(>ne,  stntimontiil  pucni  of  his,  in  the  last  num- 
ber of  Ilia  '  Monthly  ?  '  "  Alonzn's  voice  had  as- 
sumed a  tone  such  as  lie  never  before  could  have 
adopt^'d  towiirdn  Murgiiict  :  it  wiis  rough  and 
bnrsli,  and  almost  fierce.  His  emotions  had  again 
carrifd  him  aw^iy.  lU-  fell  that  he  waa  dese- 
crating; his  own  idol,  but  what  could  he  do?  Itow 
bc.tutiful  she  was,  meanwhile,  in  all  her  wrathi 
And  she  did  not  turn  now,  nor  try  to  run  away. 
Tbey  wpre  still  both  standing,  he  at  the  bHck  of  a 
chair,  she  beyond  the  table.  She,  however,  looked 
at  him  with  a  sort  of  indignant  pity. 
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*'  Have  you  any  more  jast  canse  to  give  tbrno 
this,"  slie  said,  calmly,  "for  this  intolermble  wmy 
in  which  you  (l;ire  speuk  to  me  ?  " 

"  Well,  no  doubt  the  poem  is  nothing.  Whkt't 
a  poem  but  a  lie  ?  But  there  are  other  lies  in  the 
world,  Margaret,  too.  And  I  'm  not  afraid  now 
to  say  to  you  whatever  I  must.  I  'ui  wrovgbt  np 
at  last.  I  Ciirae  here  not  to  hurt  your  fvelings,  — 
God  forbid !  I  came  heie  aa  your  father  and  friead, 
mid  iis  the  nntuntl  guardian  of  the  peace  of  my 
son's  home  during  his  absence.  I  came  here  to 
help  yoti.  I  did  n't  want  to  anger  you.  I  wanted 
to  put  plain  facts  before  you.  I  trusted,  Margaret, 
in  your  good  sense  to  take  things  in  a  right  spirit. 
I  came  to  you  as  I  *ve  so  often  come  beforei  to 
consult  with  you,  to  advise  with  you,  to  reason 
togethor,  as  it  were.  Oh,  how  often,  Margaret, 
when  I've  come  you've  l)een  different  to  m«: 
you've  cnliglitoned  me  and  helped  me,  and  I't* 
grown  to  li)olf  up  to  you  so,  and  revereuce  yon, — 
Yfs,  reverence  you  ! "  AtmiEo's  voice  clinked,  but 
ho  recovered  himstilf  at  imce.  "  And  now,  Miu^ 
giirot,  I  came  quite  sincerely,  and  I  was  going  to 
liiy  before  you  extremely  kindly  and  disere«tly 
the  facts  in  this  case;  but  you  ily  out  at  me  w I 
\\'hy  ?  Because  you  'ro  so  fond  of  this  Harold,ao 
it  seems.  I  don't  undL'ratand  thaL  I'm  only  k 
simpltNuiindoiI  old  iiiau,  and  you  "re  a  very  wise 
wiiiuan  ;  but  I  don't  just  approve  it.  I  can'b  It 
seems  to  mo  you  oughtn't  to  speak  that  wamly 
of  any  man,  Margaret,  that's  not  your  husband* 
And  this  Iliirold  is,  comparatively   apeakiog,  ft 
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Stranger,  I  may  any.  Yes,  eomparativtly  speiik- 
iiig,  iio'a  n  stningor.  Nu  nialU-rl  I'oiluips  I 
iim»tn't  talk  of  that.  1  aco  it  excilea  tru;  and 
may  ba  I  it<lo[>t,  tu  it  werv,  b  tons  of  reproach 
Mid  uiiimM]T«raion,  Maiptret,  Uint  aftcrwarda  I 
sliould  regrft.  You  'ra  wiiter  than  I  am.  1  ought 
n't  to  be  bliiming  you.  Uut  I  *11  li-ave  tliat,  any- 
botr.  It's  too  much  for  me, in  my  present  mond, 
to  quito  juRtly  di'al  with.  Tha  fncta,  however, 
which  I  was  going  to  present  were,  to^Jay,  jitat 
thi-ac.  I  don't  doubt  but  ther«  'a  more  behind. 
Only  to^ag  these  were  what  the  state  of  my  infor' 
mation  ounblcd  mo  to  prcsont  to  yon.  And  w.  na 
I  say.  I  waa  going,  extremely  kindly  and  di»- 
erectly,  I  hope,  Margaret,  to  slinw  yon  %,  de«r 
evitiem-e.  :iii.i  of  wh;it  ?  KviJeiu-oof  the  fact  tli-»t 
Harold  *B  been  ilandrring  your  fair  name,  Marga- 
rt't, —  your  uante.  thnt  I  m\<\  my  son  would  die  to 
aave  from  the  It-iist  bn'atli  of  scoi'n  or  disreapect, 
—  sbimlcring  your  name  by  bonaiful  and  impudent 
epeithus  about  you,  in  the  ciiy  of  San  Francisco, 
to  his  young  friends,  Miirg-.tret,  to  persons  who 
Ve  access  to  the  most  debased  representative  of 
the  |)ress  of  th:it  city.  This  little  newapnper  ar- 
tide,  Margaret,  shows  bim  up  in  hia  truo  light. 
He,  as  this  bliowa,  is'*^ 

Alouzo  had  begun  to  take  the  slip  out  of  liis 
jiockt-t  as  lie  s))oke  j  hut  Maigiiret  interrupted  his 
words  Bu  fiercely  thiit  be  paused. 

"These  are  impudent  falsehoods  that  you  re- 
peat to  me  here,  father!  I  will  lisU-n  to  do  single 
wurd  of  them."     Her  voice  fairly  biased  defisnoe 
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an.i  raje  s.5  she  SD^ke.  Alonzo  sUirted  as  if  ha 
h.ivi  beo::  s;;o:,  ii!ia  his  faaruls  liropped  by  bis  sides 
ajriin.     Ke  s:  Ovi  he'.:\e.^'.v  watciiinij  ber. 

'*  But,  M  »rT  Lr^:/'  he  b^^jan  .iijain.  at  tbe  end  of 
a  li::le  p;iase,  a:iJ  as  if  irvinj:  biimilv  to  recover 
his  r^^-^ir'on  af:er  a  Lhll.  ^*  vou  soe  I  meant  for 
your  own  sake  —  quito  in  a  sjMri:  of  kindness  — 
I  ;is>-.ire  vou  —  to  warn  vou  a^Tiinst  —  the  machi- 
narions"  — 

"  Siiv  n  >  word  more  of  my  f riends«  sir,  now  or 
hor.cofo. t'..."  The  tho;i^ht  that  Harold  roust  be 
hi:r.H^l:  the  objoot  of  newspaper  stamler  waa, 
m";wuvikile,  :he  omIv  cle.u*  one  in  her  mind. 

'•  Yer,  Marj^nrot,  indivd,  I  :inpeal  to  you,  for  the 
iovi^  (if  your  fiiitliful  husband,  who  is  away  from 
vou,  (io  not  Hp«'ak  so  liaNtilv.  so  frantically.  I  cs\n 
assun*  V'Mi  I  can  ahiio.si  prove  to  vou  even  noir^ 
I  0,111  mako  pl.iin  to  you  that  all  the  evidence 
p  .int.s  th;it  way  —  I  <an,  I  hope,  convince  you 
b»-voinl  a  reasonable  d<)nbt,  so  that  vou '11  see  — 
Oh,  n-mCmUT  my  di-ar  son'h  honor  I  I  can  assure 
you  that  he  would  now  ;i;;io»*  with  me  about  this 
Ilan.M.  I  know  you  love  Tom  dearly,  and  it's 
now  only  a  morm-nt  nf  oxcitiMuont  I  Don't  betraj 
in  any  way  his  int«Mest.s,  his  affection"  — 

**I  till  you,  I  hiife  ymir  Ron,  and  it 'she  who 
long  since  betrayed  /«//  affci-tidns  I  "  Her  nervous 
weariness  and  her  ahirin  for  Harold  had  proved 
too  niut'h  for  her  at  I:i.Ht. 

Al"n7.o  8t:i;»«;t'nMl  ha»k  a  Ktop.  "Marijaret,"  he 
criril,  "you  rant  mean  that.  Aly  sou  betray  your 
afTections  ?  " 
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"Ton  know  how  and  wben.  Surelj  foo  m- 
membiT  Cllvii  Escotu" 

"But  tliiit  WHS  Kn  iinfortitnntA,  a  most  lainen* 
table  inUuiiiIeraUnilini;,  and  Tom" — 

■*I  tell  yoci,  it  wni  the  basi-Kt  of  lictrnj-xli,  both 
of  her  and  of  me.  And  a*  for  tbia  Tom,  t  hat* 
him." 

**  But  this  is  sonKthing  new,  Margaret,  surely. 
This  was  never  brard  of  before." 

"  Tli4>  hnlrcd  )«  aa  old  as  xXm  nnme,  rir.**  Her 
voice  wiiH  under  complete  control  now,  Wbsn- 
OTerahtf  once  felt  betwK  at  a  crisis  of  b«r  fnto,  aha 
was  always  as  brave  as  a  lion.  Site  knew  at  this 
moment  that  the  end  had  come,  and  she  rejoicvd 
in  it  or  any  eonscquennm  she  hwd  not  now  tba 
faintPAt  exprclation  or  divad.  What  this  si)|>[V)ne<l 
new  cTidpiice  might  l>o  she  also  cared  not  one 
whit.  Slifl  only  saw  tli.it  Harold  waa  in  very 
serious  danger,  that  he  whs  slandered,  maligned, 
bated,  and  rhat  he  was  evfn  tlie  object  of  some 
miserable  assault  in  what  Alonio  had  jnst  called 
the  basest  of  San  Francisco  papers.  She  knew 
th^t  Klie  must  stund  besiile  her  friend  to  the  last. 
She  thoirght  only  of  Harold's  interests.  And  sbo 
linen  that  this  old  man  before  her  bad  joined 
Hurnhl's  enemies,  and  was  accusing  him  as  even 
lloneowiii  would  not  haro  dared  to  accuse  him  a 
short  time  since.  She  simply  abhorred  Alonzo  at 
this  moment.  He  was  to  her  only  Tom's  father 
and  Ilamld's  slanderer.  Yet  Harold  hnd  been 
recently  toiling  so  hard  in  this  matter  of  the  set- 
tlcia,  and  on  Alouo's  behitlf,  to  lighten  his  task. 
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to  disarm  bis  enemies  I  ^*  The  hatred,  I  tell  yon, 
is  as  old  as  the  crime*  Do  yoo  understand  me?** 
She  stood  like  a  warrior  at  a  pause  in  the  batUe» 
perfectly  cool  and  merciless. 

Alonzo  shook  his  head,  with  a  dull  feeling  of 
terror  and  disbelief.  Surely  all  tliese  past  months 
and  years  could  not  have  been  one  long  lie. 
Alonzo  had  been  dreaming  that  his  son  was  ao 
happy,  had  been  enjoying  so  innocently  the  quiet 
peace  of  this  perfect  household.  That  old  calam- 
ity  be  had  thought  of  as  a  sad  mistake,  nobody's 
serious  fault,  but  only  the  result  of  a  little  nsturml 
carelessness  on  Tom  s  part,  —  a  lamentable  blim* 
der,  that  Alonzo  himself  would  have  been  glad  to 
atone  for  if  he  could ;  but  never  had  he  conoeiyed 
of  it  as  in  any  true  sense  a  crime.  That  it  had 
been  the  destroyer  of  her  love  for  her  hosbsnd 
Alonzo  could  not  believe.  This  fond  delight  of 
his  own  heart  a  dream  I  This  happy  home,  dor* 
ing  all  these  years,  a  delusion  I  This  fair  house 
H  dwelling-place  of  lies  and  of  hatred  I  No,  it 
could  not  have  been  so!  This  must  be  Har(dd*s 
work.  That  fellow  was  to  blame  for  this  preaent 
mood  of  Margaret's. 
/^  Margaret,*'  Alonzo  said  at  length,  in  s  tone 
fj  that  Wits  almost  a  wail,  *^you  can't  mean  tbist 

Your  affections  have  lately  been  distorted,  some* 
how.  You  've  been  fearfully  deceived  and  mialed« 
This  rascal,  this  wretch  of  a  Harold  **  — 

*' Don't  speak  so  of  him  again  in  my  bonas,** 
she  interrupted,  with  the  same  fearful  calm  in  her 
voice  and  manner.    ^  Dou't  dare  to  mentioii  his 
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n&mfl  once  more  in  my  presence.  I  tell  yoa,  I 
law  liiml"  Now,  ah«  Mt  ititrp,  ahe  hod  ended 
thU  liomble  talk  I  Tlio  wonU  were  out!  She 
might  regret  them  for  a  lifetime,  yel  abe  g'Uiried 
in  them  now  I 

But  Alonzo  stood  a  long  time,  with  bis  eyes  on 
till!  floor,  bt>foro  he  could  retiovcr  his  voice  or  his 
thoughts.  Then  ut  last  li«  spoke,  or  rather  some- 
thiiit;  cisu  senmed  to  apeiilc  with  what  faintly  re- 
Miiiblod  hia  voice,  and  to  use  his  lips  in  doing  Mi. 
Tliis  voic«  soundod  vi-ry  frigbiful.  The  world 
was  dnrlc  before  his  eyes.  He  felt  awkwnnl,  avea 
bashful. 

"Pardon  me,  Mrs.  Eldon,"  this  voice  was  say* 
irg  toiler;  "  1  had — foigollen  somehow  —  m  it 
were  —  that  this  is  reidly — your  own  house  — 
after  all.  1  was  thinking  it  bad  been  the  same 
thing  as  Tom's  house." 

Alonzo  found  his  carriage  waiting  for  bim  by 
the  front  etpfw.  He  stepped  in,  and  was  driven 
back  to  the  milway. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

WHEN   THE  LAMP  IS  SUATTSBED. 

Very  early  one  morning,  not  long  afterwards, 
two  horsemen  wore  ridia^;  on  a  road  east  of  the 
Contra  Costa  bills.  The  dnvvn-light  was  growing 
clear.     The  air  of  this  inland  vallry,  tome  milea 
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from  Oakfield  Creek,  was  crisp  and  cool.  The 
last  stars  were  fading.  Moant  Diablo,  rising  to> 
wards  the  east  and  southeast,  bad  just  ceased  to 
seem  so  much  like  a  vast  and  shapeless  monster. 
Its  outlines  were  sharp  against  tlie  faintly  rosy 
sky,  far  above  the  horizon.  T^^e  meadow-krks 
and  the  grosbeaks  bad  begun  to  sing.  A  rabbit 
was  busy  in  the  road ;  and  as  the  two  horsemen 
f   I  rounded  the  curve,  it  dashed  into  the  long,  green 

I*  I  gniss.  Beyond  it,  as  it  fled,  the  horsemen  could 
not  have  failed  to  see,  bad  they  looked  up,  the 
seemingly  endless  fields,  covered  with  grain  or 
with  wild-flowers,  and  dotted  with  oaks.  Tbeae 
oaks  grew  with  a  singular  precision  of  arrange* 
nient,  as  if  somebody  h<ad  long  since  laid  ont  this 
but  recently  wild  region  as  a  great  park.  For 
many  miles  there  were  almost  regular  interrala 
between  the  separate  trees, — intervals  of  about 
twenty  or  thirty  yards.  One  could  bear  ooci^ 
sionally,  this  morning,  as  one  rode,  the  musical 
Aound  of  some  wild  dove*s  wing,  ns  the  bird 
Hew  from  one  tree  to  another.  Just  here,  on  the 
road,  there  were  no  houses  to  be  seen.  Before 
very  long,  however,  one  would  reach  the  settle- 
ment at  Oakfield  Creek.  The  spring  bad  dealt 
kindly,  so  far,  with  this  region.  The  road  waa^ 
indeed,  already  dusty;  the  drought  was  coming; 
the  perfect  sky  overhead  meant,  before  many 
hours  should  pass,  a  hot  sun,  a  parching  air,  a 
dreary  and  dying  look  in  the  grass  on  the  higher 
hill-slopes.  Yet,  at  this  moment,  one  could  im* 
agine  one's  self  in  an  earthly  paradise,  so  fall  of 
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life,  to  pladd,  ko  mxtiirfilj  Tigoroos,  all  luitartt 
appeared  in  this  hoar  before  ftunriM. 

Tb«  two  horseiiicn  wore  Kucott  Mnd  Harold. 
Tbey  bad  ridcU-n  m  rapidly,  during  the  earlier 
part  of  the  journo}-,  ;■>  tjie  nte^p  hilla,  now  beliind 
them, and  the  UiniiicM  of  tlie  niglit  liad  pennitU'd, 
Once  they  had  missod  their  way,  l>y  trying  lo  inlcM 
a  shorter  rowl.  1'Uey  had  with  difficulty  found 
their  path  ag:tin,  full  of  »liAtne  that  tliey  bad  m 
easily  lost  themselves  in  wlutt  they  )>nd  supposed 
to  be  familiar  country.  They  bad  then  hurried 
on  once  more.  fniit>T  thnn  was  actually  necessary 
for  tbeir  purjione.  Tliey  must  be  in  Oakfiifld 
Creek  shortly  »(ter  Minrite.  but  why  sooner?  And 
now  that  they  \Tfro  at  liMt  sunt  of  brin);  in  hm- 
•on,  they  bail  i>]:ic'l:rnt>d  their  par«,  and  were 
piviiifj  their  weary  Itorsi-s  R  little  indulgence.  For 
the  first  titiic  during  the  long  rido  they  had  begun 
to  tilk  togetlier  freely.  Tliey  looked  down  nt  the 
way  juBt  In-fore  tlieni.  as  they  went,  tttking  little 
or  no  notice  of  the  dawn,  the  birds,  the  flowers, 
the  vast  natural  park,  the  oaks,  the  noble  mouii- 
tain.  They  uliowed  no  signs  of  weariness,  indeed. 
Their  minds  were  wide  awnke  and  very  busy, 
lint  their  buHineM  had  as  littlw  to  do  with  tbeae 
thinpi  aa  had  that  of  the  rabbit  himself. 

"  It  was  a  stormy  talk,  that  one  with  poor 
Alonio."  Eftcolt  was  saying.  "I  really  pity  him 
n>-w.  It  seems  that  be  has  been  doomed  to  pasa 
his  life  iu  illnsions." 

"  Like  all  of  us,"  said  Harold,  aa  the  boreea 
walked  along  together.    "Think  of  your  own  il- 
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lusions  about  Her.  They  were  gloomy,  natural, 
cruel,  bitter  illusions.  You  could  not  help  them. 
But  you  see  through  them  now.  You  yourself 
could  lianlly  have  lamented  more  sadly  that  old 
wrong,  nor  yet  could  you  have  struggled  more 
fiercely  to  avenge  it,  than  she  did.** 

^^AftiT  all,  Harold,  when  did  I  ever  show  any 
feeling  of  vengt»ance  ?  I  was  bitter !  You  're  right* 
Wiis  not  my  Ellen  my  chief  treasure  ?  And  slie 
W.1S  taken  from  me  so  suddenly  and  mercilessly  I 
A  dull  sort  of  hatred  I  felt,  —  the  hatred  of  one 
who  wants  to  hide  in  the  dark  and  be  forgotten. 
But  after  the  first  I  never  talked  of  revenge, 
Tom  I  had  once  wanted,  I  remember,  to  kill.  But 
there  was  no  use  in  that.  I  left  him  to  his  con- 
science, if  he  yet  had  any.  And  Alonzo,  I  hardly 
blamed  him  for  this  new  wi*ong;  no,  not  at  any 
time.  He  was  my  old  friend  and  enemy,  just  at 
lie  is  now.  The  thin;:,  indeed,  vet  more  alienated 
me;  it  embittered  me,  and  made  me  feel  it  im* 
pos:«ible  to  approach  him  or  to  look  for  any  reccm- 
ciliation.  Bui  I  knew  all  along  that  for  just  tbia 
he  bore  no  real  added  blame.     As  for  her  *'  ^ 

**  Well,  surely  you  remember  how  you  spoke  of 
her  to  me,  in  the  long  tdk  that  first  day.  I  went 
to  her  with  the  greatest  prejudice.  *  These  El- 
dons,*  I  had  said  to  mysi*lf  beforehand,  including 
her,  of  course,  with  the  others,  Hhest^  Gldons,  will 
they  sluit  mo  up  in  a  cave  and  demand  ransom  ?  * 
I  thou;(ht  of  the  house  on  the  hilUide  as  a  sort  of 
don  of  brigands.  I  recall  how  the  first  glance  and 
the  first  word  disarmed  me.     I  dared  not  tell  you 
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of  it  all  nntSl  lour;,  long  nft^rwartU.  I  knew  yoo 
hntetl  lier.  I  tliouglit  you  could  never  recover 
from  tliiit  feeling." 

'*A1as,  my  Uiv.  di<l  you  take  me  »Uo  for  a 
briganii?  Did  you  tiiiitk  1  liad  no  Ueart?  Yonr 
tale  is  enough  for  mp.  I  only  with  I  conlJ  see 
her  to  Ask  brr  pardon.  But  wclbulayl  w  it 
goes.  We  wrong  poojiln  in  this  wnrld  only  too 
often.  We  nevor  ^rl  tlie  ciiHnc«  to  make  it  good. 
I  wish  you  could  wW  her,  Hurold,  of  my  too  late 
zepeutance." 

"You  forget ."  uiid  Harold,  gloomily,  "  Ihftt  I 
ibal)  never  see  lier  npiin-" 

"That's  the  trouble.  IluruUI,  is  n't  it,  with  our 
jnoral  Amerivati  race?  I  sao  Itow  it  is.  It's  in- 
evitable. IncvitiiMi-,  tliftt  U,  for  «»,  being  as  wa 
an-.  You  will  ni'vcr  pco  Ijcr  "gniii,  and  wliy? 
Bt'LMuse  this  external  f^imily  tie,  tills  marriiige 
thai  is  tlie  worst  of  lies,  siive,  to  be  sure,  as  it 
mnv  1)G  usifiil  to  lirr  boy.  must  be  kept  s.'ured. 
Well,  you  're  linih  pluinly  people  of  plucic  and 
CDnri;:e.  It  jiltases  me,  and  yet  it  pains  me, 
Ibirold.  You've  d<'servt'd  fnr  IxMtor  of  fortune. 
How  bright  tlie  ilawn  'a  getting  to  be  I " 

"  Hon-  do  you  know,  after  all,  that  J  have  any 
courage?"  Ilitrolil  »|>oke  very  gloomily.  Ho 
billed  lo  bear  bis  old  friend  talking  so  coolly  nboat 
this.  Yet  Escott,  a^  his  age,  was  a  privileged 
person. 

"  Well,  IiHve  n't  you  shown  it  in  your  three  meet- 
ings." continued  Escott,  —  "and  one  of  tbcm,  yoa 
know,  I  saw  mvMlf,  — meetings  with  Alonio,  with 
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Tom,  and  with  both ;  and  all,  too,  tincA  that 
f atiil  day  ?  " 

"  Courage  ?  I  call  it  despair  I  I  nitb  tliis  load 
of  guilt  on  my  bohI,  I  honored  with  a  lore  of 
Trhich  I  'm  not  for  one  instiiiit  to  be  deemed 
worthy,  not  even  if  it  w«re  but  an  atom  to  what 
it  is,  —  what  could  I  da,  when  driven  to  bay,  bat 
to  say  all  that  I  did  say?  I  said  Tery  littla, after 
all." 

"  Vea,  I  know.  Ynu,  so  you  would  haT*  it, 
were  alone  to  blame  ;  it  was  only  her  pity  for  yoa 
that  had  driven  lier  to  this  fatal  avowal ;  it  was 
only  her  pvitle  and  her  loyalty  that  made  her  re- 
fuse to  ex)ilaiu  it ;  you  were  really  nothing  to  her, 
you  insisted,  and  as  for  yourself,  you  stood  always 
really  to  meet  all  the  consequences  of  this  pment 
situation.  Itoscowitz  was  a  liar,  and  yoa  coald 
prove  it.  Meanwhile,  you  would  n't  leave  the 
city,  nor  quail  before  anything  they  could  do,  no- 
less  indeed  she  nishfd  it,  or  it  were  for  her  good. 
If  tlifrc  waa  to  he  puhlic  srandal,  yoti  would  Uirow 
the  ri>N|x>nsihiIity  upon  tht-m.  You  could  not  and 
did  not  conceal,  indecil,  that,  however  she  felt, 
you,  at  leuiit,  wore  ready  to  die  for  her.  But  all 
the  while  you  were  hUo  ready  to  answer  for  bar 
absolute  innocence  with  ynnr  oath  or  your  life,  or 
whatever  else  was  ncedctl.  That  was  your  talk, 
Iliirold,  niade  n»ne  the  ciuiiur  for  yon  by  the  fact 
that,  save  for  nie,  yon  had  no  backing.  The  whola 
thing,  in  tliis  phase  of  it,  was  as  secret  as  we  four 
could  ket^p  it.  Xo  outsider,  save  oh!  Doacowits, 
ev«n  now  really  knows  why  this  troabla  at  Oak- 
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field  Creek  has  b^un  nfrenh.  I  shoul<)  not  have 
known  myself,  if  tlie  Elilona,  merely  for  the  aake 
of  Tenting  tlioir  own  p:iMiion  upon  me,  had  not 
iniistetl  on  tellhig  inf..  Now,  all  tluit  t«ik  of  yaxxn 
WAS,  to  be  lare,  nimply  your  duty,  when  tbe&e  men 
came  down  upon  jou  oa  they  did.  Yet,  knowing 
the  CHae  m  I  do,  I  ihiiik  ihnt  it  rei|utr«d  eonie 
pluck.     And  for  that  J  honor  you ! " 

"A  fig  for  my  poarnge,  KMotU  A  mnn  is  n 
eovard  vhenoTer  lli«  womAn  whom  he  loves  i« 
injured  by  her  loTe  fi-r  him.  I  hare  d<inf)  h«;r  the 
deepest  injury.  It  is  n't  iluty  tltet  Vefpt  me  from 
ever  trying  to  see  her  »gn\n  %o  much  ks  ahnme.  I 
despise  myself  for  Liivinr>  put  her  in  ihu  batefol 
and  terribly  anjust  position." 

"  \Vhos<' B.Trct  (lid  yon  betray.  Ilsrold?  She 
nrod  not  huve  niadu  (hat  tivowiil  if  she  hnd  not 
chosen.  I,  as  I  lio|ic.  Bi>preriute  her  feelings. 
Sinre  you've  told  me  iibuut  her,  nil  my  old  bit- 
torncs^  is  d^'uil.  Slit-  Is  lo  me  h  most  hononible 
woman,  who  could  not  hear  lo  hear  her  friend 
maligni-d.  Yet.  ufter  nil,  how  much  better  if  she 
hnd  controlli-d  herself,  and  kept  (jiiiet!  Bosco- 
witz  could  nut  hiive  hurt  her.  in  sinip!e<-minded 
Alon7X>'8  honest  eyes,  if  she  hitd  men-Iy  Ittughed 
at  the  slander,  and  n-mninod  silent." 

"She  is  the  truth  iiaelf,  Escott.  All  her  noble 
soul,  all  her  frank,  simple,  loyal,  heroic,  perfect 
heart,  nas  in  that  avowal.  I  sliould  hava  died 
before  revealing  her  secret ;  that  vrould  have  been 
indeed  a  small  tiling  for  roe  to  do.  But  the  secret 
vaa  hers  to  keep  and  to  sacrifice.      To  keep  it 
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meant  lier  life-long  peace  and  Iter  freedom.  Sh« 
sacrificed  it  for  me,  nnd  tliat  only  because  she 
&ncied,  for  the  moment,  that  I  was  in  nead  of 
lier  aid,  nnJ  that  the  whole  world,  Aloiuo  %t 
the  head,  had  turned  against  me.  Beside  sach 
unquestioning,  unhesitating  devotioD,  all  powibls 
deeds  of  mine  are  mere  sham." 

"Did  she  tell  you  much  about  tlw  Mene,  mt 
your  last  meeting?" 

"  I  gathered  something  from  her, — more  from 
a  lady  friend  of  hers,  at  whose  house  we  met  for 
that  once.  That  last  meeting,  however,  waa  a 
very  nhort  and  Had  one.  There  was  nothing  much 
in  it,  if  YOU  clioose,  ICscott.  She  —  I  mean  the  one 
whom  I  dare  not  name  — and  myself  were  very 
gloomy,  and  frank,  and  simple.  She  insisted,  you 
know,  that  her  friend  should  be  present  at  that 
one  final  interview.  And  I  could  only  reverence 
her  wi.sh.  It  was  a  horrible  moment!  I  shall 
never  live  through  another  such.  She  was  much 
eaUiior  tlian  I  was.  She  h:u]  explained  all  to  thia 
friend  of  hePN,  —  an  old  Gonfidantof  ber  girlhood. 
Just  now,  she  G;iid  tu  me,  there  was  no  place  for 
further  foolish  conceal  in  en  ts.  She  wanted  to  se« 
mo  only  to  confers  that,  in  a  moinont  of  mge  and 
of  terror  (terrur  on  my  poor  behalf!)  she  bad 
been  guilty  of  what  iihe  called  betraying  our  coQ- 
fiilence.  It  was  a  sin;  she  knew  that.  But  I 
must  know,  for  my  )iart,  th»t  the  bad  not  spoken 
an  lightly  lis  I  might  think.  She  would  aot  exeusa 
hiTsi-lf  (iiH  if  tihe  could  need  excuses!).  She  was 
not  unuwara,  so  she  went  on,  vt  the  c 
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of  this  act.  It  meant,  bI]«  Baid.  tbo  rain  of  nil 
our  pliiiia  for  ymi  iiml  tlio  n'st,  und  to  untold 
miat-ry  to  iniiogciit  iie»{ile.  Sliu  pxuggorutcd  tlio 
mischief  wildty,  I  am  tart,  Slio  Kpoke  mmn- 
wbile,  ■(I  gently  and  calmly  tlutt  a  stranger  might 
bftve  thought  her  but  littlo  mored.  But  I — well, 
Kscott,  I  uiid«rsioo<I  htr.  Our  wltolo  frienilthip 
has  been  mostly  h  matter  of  very  simple  nnd  quiet 
conversRtiuD.  Seldom,  wry  st'ldom,  hare  we  mid 
words  tliut  the  coldc-tt  stranger  might  not  heiir. 
I  am  UAtnl  now  to  listening  between  ber  words, 
and  rending,  so  to  s{>eak,  between  luir  gUnoes.  It 
is  tbu  nature  of  those  barren  ond  hopeless  fricnd- 
fihipa  that  tliey  maku  you  proternatorrilly  clear- 
sij^Iited.  Vuii  liatt'n  ao  anxiously,  as  if  yon  were 
in  the  di'sui't.  fm-  evtry  faintest  sound  that  means 
life.  Thai  time,  with  all  my  horror  in  the  pn-s- 
ence  of  whiit  I  knew  lo  be  an  everlasting  parting, 
1  lost  no  slightest  accent  of  her  true  meaning. 
Sliu  was  immeasurably  uiihai)py  and  remoneful, 

—  t>lie,  upon  wJiom  no  siiaduw  of  guilt  rests!  I 
tried.  A3  calmly  its  I  could,  to  cheer  her.  I  felt 
with  every  word  as  if  I  must  break  down  befora 
ber  and  before  lljcm  both.  No  damage  had  been 
done,  I  said  (save  to  her  own  happiness),  by  her 
biuty  and  heiuic  word  on  my  behalf.  I  whs  not 
even  remotily  woithy  of  it,  I  despised  myself 
for  having  been  the  cause  of  it.  I  begged  her  to 
forget  me.  to  reconcile  herself  with  — the  others 

—  to  explain  away  her  words,  to  deny  that  they 
had  had  any  meaning,  to  speak  cruelly  of  me,  to 
beliero  alt  things  evil  of  me,  to  think  of  me  as  a 
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base  wretch  who  had  betrayed  her,  to  call  me  the 
coward  tliat  siitfly  I  must  be.  For  I  have  entered 
her  bouse,  nod'  wrought  this  sorrow  for  her  who 
is  BO  pure  and  so  innocent.  I  stud  all  thU  as  well 
as  I  could.     It  was  the  least  I  could  say. 

"  But  she  listened  to  me  unpersunded.  She  did 
not  repent  on  her  own  behalf,  she  said.  But  she 
could  never  forgive  hei-self  for  having  expoaed  me 
to  my  enemies,  and  for  having  lost  the  good  eauee 
by  BO  wild  a  blunder,  by  so  hasty  a  crime.  The 
words  cnuld  not  he  unsaid,  she  added.  And  more- 
over (und  then,  for  this  uuce  only  in  the  interview, 
she  smiled  a  little),  those  words  were  true,  and  (or> 
evermore  they  would  remain  true.  And  now  that 
we  must  surely  part,  to  meet  no  more  on  earth, 
she  wanted  mu  to  knuw  thin  fact.  This,  her  old 
friend,  knew  it  already.  Tlioi-e  was  no  harm  in 
saving  it  once  more,  in  this  so  quiet  way,  her« 
and  anw.  Hut  it  was  not  to  letl  me  this  that  ahe 
had  ciinie.  It  Wiis  rather  to  explain  to  me,  fully 
and  frankly,  wliat  the  other  facts  were.  '  I  cannot 
b<-ar  to  think,'  t>lie  said,  'of  a  life^long  and  eenie 
loss  misumlLTHtamling  between  you  and  me.  If 
we  must  not  meet  uny  move,  I  know  that  you  will 
not  feel  cuM  towards  me  on  that  account;  but 
it  wiiiild  kill  me  to  believe  that  jMople  had  not 
ri;;liilr  toll)  you  what  I  said  tliat  time,  and  why.  ' 
You  will  not  forgive  me.'  she  went  on  (oh,  Eaoott) 
she  said  tliat,  ulie,  whom  I  hardly  dar«  name  for 
[Hire  ri.>morHC  luul  reverence!), 'you  will  not  f 01^ 
give  me ;  hut  you  must  not  despise  me.*  Then 
she  continued,  with  her  quietest  air  of  gentle  aul 
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Mrioua  reflection,  and  saiJ  Uut  tliU  was  not  a 
mere  nffair  of  Gentiment.  It  wu  a  practical  mat' 
t«r.  The  couBcquenceB  of  Uf  r  wonU  woiilil  b«  seen 
in  my  acts,  and  pi>rlia|M  in  tli»  fortunrs  of  ntany 
people.  I  must  not  be  misled.  I  must  act  with 
dear  inatglit. 

"  She  went  on,  Ewott,  yet  a  tittle  fnrthpr.  Tlia 
breacli  between  ht-rsL-H  and  —  them  wa<  impat«a- 
lile  now.  Sbc  bad  no  licart  to  try  to  win  back. 
AIoiizo ;  ahe  bad  no  desire  for  an  expUiuition  with 
Tom.  Tbeir  suapiciona  of  l)erMlf  were  eoMigh  to 
«nd  nil.  in  any  cas*>.  Such  tbings  slie  wwild  not 
•Ten  oarvi  atoop  to  answer!  She  niuld  mak« 
^o  compromise,  for  ber  own  sake.  But  (or  lier 
boy's  sake  and  for  iha  world's  sake,  abe  would 
apree,  if  tliey  ebose,  to  live  na  before,  in  tbls 
TOwkory  of  liousilioU  unity,  and  to  keep  the  se- 
cret. TIinMr  two  vill.iiiia  of  tlio  press  could  be 
boiiplit  off,  Tlie  puMic  nct-d  never  bear.  Idle 
go.isip  would  cease  witli  our  frieiidkltip.  Thiit  wita 
to  bi-  her  future.  Sl)«  nonld  not  complain.  Un- 
less some  oiitlnirst  of  theirs  cbiiiiged  her  life,  its 
course  was  predate  mi  iiieii, 

"Tliia  was  all.  Kdcott,  th;it  piiBficd.  Down  to 
tlie  moment  of  our  fiirewcll,  she  forced  her  friend 
to  stay.  Wc  merely  shook  bntuls,  at  last,  and 
•aid  good-by.     And  then  I  hurried  away." 

There  was  a  long  pAUse.  The  sun  was  now 
Tery  near  the  ea-ttem  lioriton.  The  level  way 
wound  amon^  the  oaka  as  they  rode.  It  was  still 
vacant,  aave  for  the  two  early  tnirelers.  A  hawk 
vbcaled  near  tliem.     Two  or  time  boiaaa,  tbat 
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had  been  wandering  in  a  rast  pasture-field  by  tlie 
roadside,  looked  at  them  wistfully,  as  they  went 
by,  and  nciglied  softly.  In  the  west,  behind  the 
tntvolcrs,  scattered  musses  of  fog  partly  hid  the 
summits  of  the  Contra  Costa  hills.  Mount  Diablo 
luotnod  up  alicad  of  them,  larger  than  ever, 

*'  The  gray  of  the  morning  is,  indeed,  sotneliow 
the  time  for  cotifossions,"  said  Harold  at  last.  **  I 
had  no  idea  that  even  to  you,  my  oldest  friend,  I 
should  bo  able  to  tell  this  story.  It  is,  indeed,  do* 
to  you,  I  think.  You  need  to  know  the  facta  aa 
much  as  I  do.  Some  of  them  you  knew  already. 
But  I  should  hiirdly  have  thought  myself  able  to 
tell  tliem.  Tiie  end  of  it  is,  you  see,  that  ah*  ia 
to  liv(>  henceforth  for  lier  boy;  and  I  am  to  live 
for —  I  knon-  not  what." 

*'  Live  to  hold  on  and  fight,  my  boy  I  What 
have  1  livfil  for?  You  know  my  doctrines  as  well 
as  I  do.  The  Great  Spirit  needs  bnive  children. 
We  arc  all  i>f  us  poop  S)K'cin)ons  of  what  lie 's  look- 
ing for.  Itut,  alas!  he  can  make  us  no  better. 
For  if  it  wei-e  he  that  niadu  us  better,  we  should 
be  worth  nothing.  We  alone  can  give  ourselves 
the  biuvt-ry  that  lie  wants.  And  so,  bad  as  wa 
are,  our  game  ia  his  game,  if  we  only  stand  up  to 
it,  and  ri<.']it  for  our  side.  That 's  the  whole  story 
of  life.  The  man  that  dfuiaiids  more  of  life  than 
th:U  is  a  fo>il.  The  man  who,  by  chance,  gota 
more  is  fortune's  spoiled  child,  who's  like  as  not 
all  the  worst!  for  his  good  luck.  This  st^ms  a  li^ 
tie  (Irt-ary,  ut  odd  iniuutos,  when  a  fellow  has  nen* 
ralgiu,  or  feels  worn  out,  but  it's  God's  truth. 
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The  world  it  tlie  Iiomii  of  brare  men,  and  tlia 
prison  of  cowardit.  'i'iiat  'a  ull  I  can  mm  in  it. 
Apart  from  tliat  clmnce  to  tw  a  bravo  Mli>w. 
io  a  good  cauM,  ainl  for  otiv's  friend*,  wIihI  it 
there,  «ft«r  all?  Conitidor  my  life.  Since  Gllt-n's 
dvath  it  has  only  l>uen  morv  mtd  more  full  uf 
dreams  and  deluftioiiit.  Vou  miirlts  a  gallant  fight 
for  the  settlers  ami  fur  mu,  aitd  you  *ll  bear  the 
wounds  of  that  6^-lit  to  your  grave.  But  wo,  at 
OakGflld  Creek,  am  whvro  we  wrrv  at  the  ooUet, 
only  worse  off.  My  fAinily  would  not  be  wholly 
left  in  want,  if  I  Oiod.  1  tliink  they'd  bo  better 
off  without  me.  I  lnul  |>ur{io«es  mtce  that  have 
come  to  nothing.  I  knovr  wli«re  my  miiLikes 
were.  Nobody  wevA  j>oirit  Vm  out.  I  wanted 
freedom,  luiil  I  got  it,  nnd  here  I  am.  And  I*ni 
not  80  much  of  a  wn-toli  na  I  might  bo,  after  ' 
all.  In  liny  ciso,  I  eIiouIiI  n't  object  to  going  nt 
any  tiint',  for  good  c.uise.  lly  the  way,  Ilaruld, 
wlu-ni'vcr  I  die,  I  Wiint  jou  to  see  me  buried  at 
Oaklield  Crei'k.nmoni;  tlic  poor  fellows  for  whom 
I  B[>eiit  ray  lust  litlle  fortune." 

Iluruld  wiks  weary  of  this  talk  of  defeat  and  of 
deatli.  The  bun  wiia  now  just  coming  over  a  north- 
ern spur  of  Mount  Diablo.  The  shadow  of  the 
mountain  covered  tlie  hilla  and  plains  to  the  snutli- 
warila  of  the  tnivelers.  The  morning  had  lost  its 
firat  bloom  and  its  heart^compelling  charm.  The 
time  for  cmiffs.'^ions  was  over.  l*liis  was  a  Tery 
matter.of-f.-ict  pluce,  after  all.  The  ft-nceS  were 
worn,  HoJ  olten  broken  down.  A  stray  cow  was 
Wandering  along  the  road.      She   had  a  wicked 
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look  and  a  brokeo  horn.  The  stream-beds,  u  one 
piiBsed  near  tliem,  were  hereabouts  alretidj  dry. 
The  smoke  from  the  chimneys  of  the  hamlet  at 
Oukfield  Creek  was,  at  length,  plainly  Tisible. 
The  oak-trees  clustered  more  thickly  just  aliead, 
AS  one  approached  the  banks  at  the  cret-k.  Har- 
old gave  a  new  turn  to  the  conTersatioii :  — 

"  You  were  Sitying  something  awhile  since,  £t> 
cott,  about  your  talk  with  Alonto  Eldon,  and  about 
his  rage  and  his  illusions.  How  incredible  it  sefins 
that  a  man  of  so  much  business  skill  and  sagacity 
should  have  become  so  fast  bound  in  the  ineshea 
this  time!" 

"  A  great  man  is  doomed  to  bo  once  in  bis  life 
blind,  aa  the  old  stories  always  haTa  it.     The  sit- 
uation is  simply  absurd,  at  the  Creek.   But  Alonzo 
tried  to  du  too  many  things.    First  he  soineliow  got 
,     j  into  the  quarrel  with  the  settlers.     Then  I  heard 

I     I  of  the  (liiiig.  and,  being  in  love  with  justice  and  in 

I     {  trouble  with  Alonzo,  I  invested  my  all  hereabonta. 

i  Then  the  troiiblo  went  on,  until  Alonzo  restdved 

to  \vi  reconciled  to  the  settlers  and  to  save  hia 
soul.  Tliat  thought  was  desperately  unbuaineaa* 
like,  and  the  consequences  have  Wen  fatal  to  poor 
Alonzit's  peace  of  mind.  He  could  n't  well  use  hu 
mei'o  tiat,  and  say,  '  Lot  this  trouble  end.*  It  wu 
now  tlio  cotn[>any's  alTair,  not  his.  Therefore  lie 
must  bny  out  the  other  sliareholdent,  or  give  up 
his  new  plan.  He  cmilr)  not  at  once  do  the  former 
thing;  so  he  undertook  this  moat  unsatisfactory  of 
all  con>pn)misos.  Wliat  confusion  of  interest!  and 
of  events  has  since  disturbed  poor  Alooio'a  pai- 
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poMs  we  know.     Bnt  just  now,  the  pMition  of 

tbingB  is,  I  declare,  iJmost  iin|'rc<:e(leDt«].  Alooso 
tbinkt  himself  nntl  his  sun  wronged  by  you.  I 
persist,  of  coantc,  in  KtarKling  up  for  you.  So  thvn 
he  also  thinks  liimM-U  wrongml  by  me.  He  cvt-n 
fandes  it  mnst  tw  nil  my  deep  plot  to  avenge  my- 
self for  long  pS-Nt  injuries.  Tkerefore  he  tmrs  up 
and  throws  awny  nil  hi«  pnrate  agrcemonU  with 
me.  I  'ra  a  tr&IUir,  he  uiya.  He  owfi  mn  notli- 
ing!  As  the  court  ii^is  meanwhile  decid<^  aguinat 
tne,  be  has  notliiiit'  to  do  but  to  call  for  execution 
of  judgment,  and  tlivn  cjrct  mc.  or  riithur  my  care- 
takers, from  my  tract*  of  lind.  So  far  Ogiiin,  to 
be  sure,  it's  oni^e  mor«  a  prirat*  fight  between 
Alonzo  and  m<>.  But  there,  of  coune,  the  poor 
settlers  enter afnsli.  An  cjp<-tii>n  i>(  mc.  aftrr  the 
liivisii'U  of  tlic  test -cases  (which  were  my  own 
casi-3>,  me;ins,  the  settlers  are  sure,  a  coming 
ejection  of  all  of  them.  Accoitlingly,  they  want 
to  Uglit.  Hence  the  absurdity  of  this  momenL 
Alonzo,  with  the  United  States  government  be- 
hind him,  IB  on  one  siile ;  the  moral  taw  sits  there 
quii-tly  on  the  otItiT  nide,  and  won't  budge.  The 
soitliTs.  witli  their  Bhot-gnns.  are  meanwhile  try- 
ing to  hiile  tx'himl  tlmt  moral  law,  but  even  they 
can't.  And  yon  and  I  ride  along  here  at  sunrise, 
intending  tn  t>oe  wliether  we  can  Snd  some  way  to 
keep  tijc  [Hrace  in  the  Oukfield  Creek  region.  The 
whole  thing,  in  one  Kuse,  is  confoundedly  funny. 
I  'm  almoet  diajxwed  to  sit  down  by  the  roadside 
here  and  laugh  at  it." 

Harold  was  r]uite  unable  to  sliare  Escott's  dis- 
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position  in  tbis  lust  respect.  **  I  irish,"  he  Mtid, 
"  that  you  'd  tell  me  about  tbat  conTenation  with 
Alonzo.  I  had  no  heart  to  aak  you  cooceriuDg  it 
when  it  bnppened." 

^  Well,  it  wns  moderately  clear  and  pointed, 
Harold.  Much  of  it,  doubtless,  might  be  [oand 
in  the  pro[>er  place,  in  a  sufficiently  extenuTe  di^ 
tionary  of  the  profanity  of  all  nations.  Alonto 
nnd  I  were,  if  you  please,  a  little  inceiieed,  a* 
Alonzo  would  probably  say.  Here  be  comva  to 
hunt  me  up,  trying  to  look  dignified,  but,  in  fact, 
just  boiling.  The  sight  of  him  in  that  state  al- 
WAYS  did  amuse  me.  I  can't  help  it.  Tbia  tiiiw 
I  try  to  hide  my  amusement  as  I  can ;  but  I  Uutej 
that  he  detects  it.  I(e  begins  about  you.  His 
story  is  tolembly  incoherent  and  slightly  feio> 
cious,  as  it  were.  As  I  'ra  already  judged  from 
your  face  that  something  is  wrong,  I  am  on  my 
guard.  You,  as  ynu  remember,  told  me  that  day 
how  you  hiid  just  received  a  message  from  th« 
house  on  the  hillside.  I  knew  that  your  message 
had  more  than  an  ordinary  significance.  I  aaked 
you  whether  anybody  wsu  suddenly  ill,  or  dead; 
and  you  responded  in  the  ne^tive  so  sadly  and 
anxiously  that  I  perceived  thai  what  bad  ba{K 
pcne«l  was  almost  as  bod  as  my  conjecture,  or  may 
be  worse  yet.  So,  as  I  say,  when  Alonio  gOM 
over  his  story,  I  *m  already  on  my  guard.  I  nak 
him  shortly  what  business  all  this  is  of  mine. 
Aluiizo  bursts  out  furiously,  t«lling  how  BeaoD- 
witz  assured  him  beforehand  that  I  was,  in  tbia  ai 
in  ullier  respects,  your  contederute.     I,  of  < 
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replied,  thenapnn.  timt  fur  (lie  (int,  I  wu  jwr- 
f«oUjr  witting  tu  bu  yoiir  conre>lenit«  in  all  yoar 
plans,  purpuee*.  ik-Is,  »nil  safTtiriiigs,  >o  far  u  yoa 
ever  wiint««l  mo :  iind,  secondlv,  I  wid.  nittutr  im- 
pnidtfiitty  QO  doubt,  tbal  ]  slill  oonM  not  haTO 
been  in  any  coiispir.u;y  witli  yon  about  wlial 
Alonto  now  hncl  in  Iii>  silly  old  brad;  *fiir,'  d«> 
dttred  I,  *  I  bavt'  nut  the  bonor  vi  the  lady's  ao> 
quaintance,  aiiil.  sinre  certain  events  of  yvora 
•iiice,  have  aln-iya  regarded  her  with  dreafl,  nnd 
even  with  rescuiiiK-iit.  How,'  I  added,  'can  I 
tlien  be  aiding  my  frivnd  in  tliis  inylbica)  lavs 
ftffair  of  ^is?'  For.  of  oour»4',  Haruld,  even  at 
that  moment,  tlion^li  I  ]H-rcitived  that  yon  nvre 
ill  some  truublt-  over  tiie  bay,  I  st^ll  r^arded  tlits 
talc  of  Alonzo'<i  ns  »  m\tb,  niul  believed  (bat  he 
liA<l  Xivcn  iiiip'ised  ujwn  by  some  scandal-monger 
or  olliiT. 

"My  IiHsly  reiii;iik  wns  tlic  coii)]t)otinn  of  onr 
ruin.  Ali>nzo  w.os  now  wholly  overcome  with  hta 
wnitli.  *  Ufsontineiit ! '  be  cricil;  *ay,  that's  just 
lloscowilz's  wi'iil.  He  sa'nl  you'd  Hlvrays  been 
nulling  ri'Si'Mtnii'iit,  am)  (bat  nil  tliis  was  your 
loiif;-[>oiKli'reii  ami  tlccp-liiid  scboine  to  be  avenged 
upon  licr.  upi>n  my  son  Tom,  upon  me,  upon  all 
of  us.  Ami  you  confcM  this,  Bscott,'  Alonio 
Bli<-iiU;d,  'you  coiiff.is  this  yourself!  This  is  your 
fricntUliip,  tb<-n  !  This  is  the  meaning  of  your 
hiind  chkipn,  of  your  boneit  airs,  of  your  interces- 
sions for  the  sellliTS,  of  yonr  lofty  principles! 
When  one  stlitnue  of  vengeance  failed,  you  tried 
another '.     W  bt-n  the  law  was  turning  against  yuu. 
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and  you  foresaw  the  loss  of  yoor  soitSi  yoa  chose 
this  new  way.  Yoa  incited  this  Harold  to  mia 
our  family  peace.    This  ends  all  oar  agreemeots.* 

^  Well,  I  spoke  back  plainly.  *  Your  chief  obli* 
giitions  just  now/  I  said,  *  are  to  the  settlers,  not  to 
me.  Whatever  you  think  of  me,  yoa  mast  carry 
out  your  agreement.  Yet  it  seems  that  yoa  choose 
just  now  to  make  and  believe  charges  against  Har> 
old  and  me  which  I  won*t  for  an  in$tant  think  ct 
denying.  It*8  beneath  me  to  talk  of  them.  I 
despise  them.  But  if  you  will  persist  in  those 
charges,  and  if,  as  you  seem  to  intend,  yoa  will 
break  your  engagements  with  the  settlers  and  with 
me  for  the  sake  of  mere  vengeance,  then  go  to 
Hoscowitz  and  the  devil,  and  consult  with  them 
over  your  plans  for  your  so-c;illed  vengeance,  all 
you  please.  I  *m  ready.  I  can  stand  another  un- 
just charge  as  well  as  not  I  pity  my  friends  the 
settlers ;  but,  Alonzo,  I  won*t  use  one  soft  word  to 
you  now  for  their  sake,  nor  for  anybody's  sake. 
If  you  want  to  make  yourself  a  curse  to  mankind, 
go  and  be  one  !  *     That  was  my  talk,  my  boy. 

''  It  is  fearful  to  think,  Harold,*"  Escott  con- 
tinued, ^'  how  much  poor  Alonzo  mast  be  excited 
just  now,  in  order  to  be  so  blind  to  his  honor  and 
his  duty.  He  ivctually  tliinks  that  he  can  separate 
me  from  the  settlers,  and  that  those  private  pledges 
are  void,  so  far  as  we  >e  concerned.  I  don*t  think 
that  even  now  he  intends  to  eject  anybody  but  roe 
and  my  men.  He  still  means  to  be  fair  to  the  set- 
tlers. But  he  can*t  do  everything  at  once.  The 
settlers  can*t  be  kept  from  firing  on  any  oflSoer 
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who  oomes  to  r-xi-ciit«  tite  court  (irooesMi  Iiei«> 
Hbouta."  Eacott  pausei).  and  then  ■uinined  up  re- 
flectively :  — 

"  In  fiict,  Harold,  I  don't  tliiiik  ttint,  iD  lita  pres- 
ent excitement.  [xKir  Aloiizolins  mucb  conkcience 
left.  Doiibtlei>a,  as  you  say,  bin  conscience  wub 
bnund  up  in  lior.  Since  he's  Inst  faith  in  her,  he 
tliinka  that  the  ;;-Mid  Lord  ia  dead  onoo  for  all,  und 
that  he  himself  and  the  univeree  must  BOratrhow 
manage  to  get  nn  an  lliey  can  alone.  That's  Uie 
matter  with  Aloozo.  One  would  not  have  thought 
how  much  her  words  would  apart  him.  Woniru 
do  plaj  an  odd  purt.  Harold,  in  ibo  mochanUm  of 
this  world's  miTiiU,  dmi't  tliey  ?"■ 

"  Don't  yon  tliink  it  *tmiii;e,  I->cott,''  said  Har- 
old, at  length,  "tiiat  Alontit  should  have  oome 
oviT  with  the  ofTicers?" 

"  No,  il  stems  to  n)c  very  natural.  It  is  n't  his 
way  to  make  otln-rs  run  a  risk  without  running 
any  liimstU.  lie  tliliika  there's  apt  to  be  trouble, 
80  lio  comes  here  apd  uses  the  iniluence  of  his  own 
prrsonni  presi-nce,  so  as  to  overawe  opposition  and 
to  give  monil  nupport  to  the  mHrshal.  He's  not 
tlie  mail  to  shirk  surh  responsibility.  Ha  never 
was.  If  a  man  's  to  be  shot  »t  on  his  behalf,  he 
wants  to  be  tlnre  to  see  the  thing  done  himself, 
iin<l  to  t;et  his  share  of  the  bullets." 

"  Itut,  for  my  pHrt,"  answered  Harold,  "I'm 
disposed  to  dread  the  edect  of  his  presence,  for 
th-j  very  reason  iliat  you  attribute  to  him  as  bis 
ground  for  coming  over  here.  If  he's  feared, 
he's  also  hated.    I  think  that  the  first  shot-gua 
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IB  apt  to  go  off  in  bis  face  ruther  ttun  in  the  mar* 
stial's  own.  It  will  gire  us  much  mora  troable  to 
keep  tlie  peace  if  be  comes." 

"  You  may  be  right,  my  boy.  By  the  w«y, 
Hnrold,  a  very  odd  thing  happens  to  strike  me. 
Is  n't  this  the  12th  of  May  ?" 

"  Yes." 

"Hum!  Twenty. three  years  ago  b>4sy  — 
well,  I  'd  better  not  mention  it     It's  oonseDae." 

"What  is  it,  Escott?" 

"  After  nil,  tliough,  I  may  •«  well  speak  of  it, 
as  it 's  against  myself.  Twenty-tbree  years  «go 
to-day,  Alonzo  and  I  were  in  a  scrimmage  with  a 
number  of  Indiuiis  at  Pyramid  Lake.  YouVe 
never  heard  of  tlie  aFTair,  I  fancy.  It  was  a  tni»- 
erable  scnipe.  We  were  all  ashamed  of  it  after- 
wiirds,  and  liated  to  talk  of  it.  It  took  place  juet 
before  nightfall,  in  the  hills  and  meadows  of  the 
Tnickee,  near  Pyramid  Lake.  We  all  ran,  soia^ 
bow,  I  believe  I  got  a  sore  arm  in  the  course  of 
tlie  row;  falling  down, perhaps.  Alonioacquittod 
himself  pretty  welt ;  fought  as  long  us  a  man  could, 
iind  then  caiiglit  a  ferocious  mule  in  full  flight,  and 
got  iiboard  at  tliu  last  minute,  only  just  in  time  to 
esctpe  the  Indians.  As  for  me,  I'm  no  soldier; 
I  did  worse.  While  I  was  bunting  around  for  m 
mule  to  ride  off  on  (mine  had  g»t  away,  mmd^ 
how,  and  never  stopped,  the  darned  brute,  until 
it  reaelied  Virginia  City),  while  I  was  thus  hunt- 
ing, I  say,  ibe  other  fellows  of  my  crowd,  AIodso 
among  them,  vould  suy  to  help  me,  though  thej 
were  ali:e;uly  mounted.    They  kept  offedng  Aa 
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rides  behind.     Think  of  mo  riding  on  a  beiut  b&- 
hiod  poor  Alonzu!     But  I  v*»n(«<l  >  oomfortuble 
•addle  to  myself,  and  while  I  vriui  fooling;  the  In- 
diaDs  that  wct^  iiftet-  us  came  tip,  Rninehow,  and 
shot  one  of  my  crowd.  —  a  pKwi  fellow,  nonivd 
Molesworth.     I  li^il  dflnyeil  ihcni,  you  se<c,  and 
bia  blood  is  n[iiii)  my  a>iuI,  Haruld,  ao  that  I'ta 
DtfTer  felt  easy  nbout  him  since.     I  think  all  my 
troubles  have  bi-«n  a  jud(;nwnt  for  his  sake." 
"  Waa  Snm  Piuldington  then>.  EMOtt?  " 
"Whattdidvoii  ever  hmirnf  that  ftght,  Harold?" 
"  Oh,  a  brief  aitil  garbled  report,  once,  —  rery 
imperfect,  I  auurt!  you  ;  not  equal  to  yours." 
**  But  I  'in  not  gi  ri  i»g  any  report,  my  boy." 
"  YvB,  you  arc.     Wan  8iun  Paddington  there?  " 
"I    think    hi-   WM.    Ibn.ia.        I  Wli-T.-   that 
BmiK-  time  ilinin(;  th;it  figlit,  nhon  we  thought  we 
miylit  hulii  the  j.liicc  for  a  while,  we  dispatched 
Sam    lo  Virj;inia   City   for   reinforcements.     He 
was  A  goo<l  rider,  and  he  accomplished  his  missim 
■veiy  well." 

"  Dill  ho  come  back  ?  " 

"  Tht-re  was  n't  any  occasion  to.  We  reached 
Viigini;i  City  a  Utile  time  after  him,  having  con- 
cluded to  n^tire  without  waiting  for  his  return." 
"  Escott,  you  're  a  true  historian  I  " 
"  Tb:tiik  you.  Now  thnt  we  're  coming  into 
the  Bi'ttlfment,  you'll  also  see  that  I 'm  a  true 
orator,  too,  though  in  a  funny  way.  The  aettlera 
for  the  liist  day  or  two  huve  been  wholly  idle 
and  very  fxcit«>d,  because  they  've  been  expfcting 
the  marahal  at  any  minute,  who  will,  aa  ve  know. 
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actually  come  about  noon  bHlajr.  So,  instead  of 
minding  their  regular  business,  tliey  Ve  been  nn- 
der  nrmB,  holding  sesaioas,  making  •peeehra,  knd 
otherwise  behaving  like  asses.  If  this  tiling  only 
blows  over,  they  '11  go  back  to  work  to-mnrrow  likt 
honest  men.  We  shiill  find  them,  jtut  at  this 
hour  of  tlic  day,  all  cross  and  sleepy.  Betide*, 
they  think  I  're  sold  out  to  Alonzo.  If  they  doo't 
shoot  us  off  hand  as  traitora,  Harold,  I  want  to 
m:iko  'cm  a  speech.  They  '11  fint  treat  ns  with 
the  cusfieJost  impoliteness  in  any  case ;  but  we  *t« 
got  to  keep  cool.  I  '11  do  all  the  talking,  my  boy ; 
you  look  out  for  the  horses.  My  talk,  however, 
^Tou't  be  precisely  of  a  classical  sort ;  it  won't 
even  begin  with  '  Fellow-ciliEens,'  nor  make  any 
roferonccs  to  the  bird  of  liberty.  It  nioit  be 
judged,  Uiirold,  by  no  acitdemic  standard.  la 
fact,  wli:it  orator  ever  tried  before  to  move  the 
multitudes  at  that  sjicred  hour  of  the  roey  mora 
when  the  head  feels  biggest?  Not  even  Dereoe* 
thenes.  I  take  it.  I  'm  proud  of  the  opportaoity. 
How  I  wish  Sam  Paddington  were  here  I  Bat 
the  spi'cch.  I  'm  afraid,  would  n't  bear  reporting. 
It  will  be  an  old  man's  plain  words  to  a  ^laok  of 
amateur  loafers,  and  I'm  afraid  it  maybe  pn>> 
fane.  The  effects,  you  know,  have  to  be  a  little 
startling  on  such  occ;i6ions.     Well,  we  sliall  tee.** 

The  render  would  in  vain  hunt  upon  the  defee- 
tivu  maps  of  this  generation  to  find  marked  tlie 
position  of  tliis  Ouktield  Creek.  But  at  all 
events,  after  passing  a  few  bouses,  a«  you  entered 
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the  p1itcfl,.yoa  came  to  SpofToiiI's  lioul,  where,  of 
courw,  there  wu  a  Inr^e  bftr-rooni.  But  this 
ninming  there  were  collect^]  ubout  tlie  tavern 
door,  even  At  thU  early  hour,  a  number  of  tb« 
Brotherhood  of  Noblv  Kangm.  Sevemt  had 
their  horaea  tied  to  fences  cl<>ae  by.  Two  or  thrve 
of  the  men  sat  and  aulked  on  tb«  low  front  >t«pii ; 
mora  leaned  back  in  cli-Vm  on  the  hotel  porvli ; 
one  supported  himself  ngninEtt  a  post  of  tlie  porch ; 
others,  aa  Eacott  ami  ilnmld  rode  Dp.  pevn-d 
through  the  door  and  from  the  windows  of  the 
bar>room.  Somebody.  «t  thn  s»me  time,  kicked 
a  Inzy  dog  down  the  sti>pa,  betwe«>n  the  men  there, 
and  nhnoat  under  the  fc«>t  of  the  honea.  The 
chickens  aboutthe  front  of  the  tavern  cackled  and 
flc<]  in  liisniiiy;  a  frigliteiicd  woman  looked  out  of 
a  M-cond'Story  window,  and  then  drew  back  sud- 
denly. Monnwliili-  A  diity  child  stared  steadily 
nnduiti)  f;iHcinntion  from  llie  ground  at  the  comer 
of  the  hotel  bnilding.  ndmiring  hU  that  went  on. 
It  b.id  been  for  the  last  half  hour  taking  its  chance 
to  throw  nn  oeciision:il  stone  at  the  legs  of  some 
one  of  ihe  horsen  tied  near  by.  The  building 
was  o[  a  dirty  while  color,  with  green  blinds  and 
a  pcAked  ronf.  In  fnint  were  a  pump,  a  dirty 
horse-trnii^li,  «nd  many  empty  tin  cans. 

These  Nobli!  Rnngen*  ii;til  but  few  firearm*  in 
night  just  now.  Mo^t  of  the  men  must,  indeed, 
have  Ix'en  drinkiDg  the  whole  night;  but  how- 
ever they  felt,  the.y  looked  as  sober  and  atem  as 
Mount  Diablo  itself.  This  was  not  a  moment 
when  a  resolute  man  very  willingly  oonfessed  to 
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the  effects  of  his  rum.  Soin«  of  the  lUngen, 
moreover,  Tvere,  no  doubt,  temper&Dce  meo.  St.Te 
for  the  iict  of  kicking  the  dog,  nobody  leemed 
disposed  to  move  for  our  two  travelen.  To  £•- 
cott'a  greeting  there  was  ft  poor  respooae,  Peters 
sou,  who  was  leaning  against  the  post,  auswered 
most  noticeably,  but  still  very  sulkily.  Collina, 
wlio  stood  in  the  doorway,  was  even  less  oordiaL 
Nobody  seemed  willing  to  look  at  Harold.  TIm 
two  friends  were  pUinly  in  di^race  bereaboata. 
Eacott  made  not  the  slightest  delay  in  getting  off 
his  horse  as  welt  as  his  feebleneu  permitted,  and 
found  his  way  up  the  steps,  between  the  cariooa 
but  almost  motionless  nien  there.  Harold,  spring- 
ing  lightly  olT  liis  own  horse,  took'  the  reins  of 
botli,  and  looked  about  for  a  place  to  fasten  them. 
None  was  near.  Nobody  helped  or  directed  him ; 
and  BO  he  stood  still,  and  awaited  Escott't  next 
action.  By  the  time  Escott  had  reached  tba  top 
of  tlie  steps,  a  young  man,  holding  high  0T«r  hia 
head  a  light  chitir,  pushed  through  the  doorwmy, 
past  the  unwilling  Collins,  and  offered  the  chair 
to  Escott.  Eacott  greeted  him  cordially,  thanked 
liim,  and  laid  his  hand  on  the  chair,  but  did  not 
sit  down. 

"  Johnny,"  s-nid  Escott  to  the  yonng  man. 
very  quietly,  "would  you  mind  just  taking  oar 
horses  round  and  giving  them  to  the  man  at  the 
stable?  There  st-ems  to  be  no  great  flouriahing 
about  here  this  morning  to  help  •  nev-coaiar. 
I  suppose  Spofford  is  n't  on  hand  yet,  nor  bis  aoa 
either,  or  else  we  should  have  Men  them  ben  bj 
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tliU  time.     I  wUb,  too,  yaa  'd  vmke  up  Spollonl. 

U  joa  cam.     I  wnnt  to  t«lk  with  liitn." 

"  1  'm  aw»k«  enougii,"  taid  SpoSord,  miking 
}il«  app«iLr.>Dce  at  tb«  door,  *<  I  donno,  Ewott, 
wbj  )'ou  need  a^  Jubony  MilUken  todo  my  work, 
nobow." 

"Johnny  snd  I  aro  vtry  otd  friend*.  Spofford," 
ami  E&cott,  coolly.  "  By  the  way,  allow  mn  to 
iutroducfl  my  friend,  Mr.  Hftixild.  Mr.  Murald, 
ilr.  SpofforJ." 

"I  know  Mr.  Hiirold,  I  Uiiiik,"  rrplutd  Spof* 
ford,  gloomily,  ■*  Ha  wu  li«r«  bufora.  Jiifaony, 
by  tbe  way,  I  think  you  tieedn't  take  E«caU'a 
horse  to  my  stable.  Plenty  of  other  atablM  in 
town.  Escoitt  I  'm  sorr^  to  be  nide,  ni  it  w««, 
to  an  old  friend,  but  tbe  fact  is,  the  geottonto  of 
the  BrotticrliooO  of  Noble  Rnngura  biu  taken  pos- 
session of  Ibis  biTP  hotel  lliia  mornili",  'tid  I  'oi 
duiucd  if  tlicro  '»  tiny  room  in  it  for  tmother  man. 
1  guess  you  'U  Cud  house-room  down  to  yoor  old 
tract." 

"If  old  Alonro's  right,  there's  to  be  lots  of 
room  down  tb«rc  before  long,  and  nobody  knows 
it,  E<tc(>tt,  better  than  yuu  and  this  frirnd  of 
yours."  It  was  Collins  who  spoke  theie  last 
words. 

"  It  'h  to  tctl  yon  a  little  nbout  Alonto  tbnt 
we're  come  (O-dav,  if  you  please,"  began  Escott, 
ciilmly  drawing  a  loog  b^^Hth,  as  if  be  cxiwcted  to 
HjMUtk  at  sumti  leitgih,  "and  it 's  the  whole  Brother- 
bood  that  I  uant  to  Rnd,  right  here  and  now,  so 
that  they  m.iy  learo^liat  we  've  got  to  toll.    And 
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wlmt'B  more,  Spoflord,  I  wnnt  first  of  all  to  re- 
iDiii-k  that  I  dun't  care  for  uny  of  your  blanted 
airs,  anyhow.  H  you  cboose  to  stand  there  so 
gluiD,  you  and  these  other  Itangers,  you  may.  I 
don't  mind  bow  you  look.  Harold,  here,  and  I 
have  ridden  all  night  to  coma  to  this  very  place, 
and  to  talk  to  you  like  men,  before  you  get  misled 
any  more  by  some  ghastly  nonsense  or  other,  and 
so  fall  into  a  mess  with  better  people  than  Aloo- 
zo's  crowd.  As  for  Alonzo,  nobody 's  in  a  worse 
TOW  with  him  than  we  are  ourselves,  think  what 
y>m  will.  And  you  iieed  n't  look  bo  sulky,  either. 
Vou  must  know  that  I  sha'n't  greittly  worry,  Spof- 
foi'd,  whether  any  body  believes  my  story  or  noL 
For  tho  f»ct  is,  I  've  come  here  to  say  just  whnt- 
cver  I  choose,  bo  long  as  it  concerns  you  fellows 
to  hc:tr  it.  When  you  've  heard,  believe  it,  or 
call  ine  a  liar,  or  do  any  other  square  and  polita 
thing,  Aiul  I  '11  not  blame  you.  But  what  I  do 
want  is,  I  say,  to  talk  witii  men,  not  with  sickly- 
looking,  hall-awake  felhiws  tliat  roost  on  door- 
stoi>s,  and  hold  up  posts,  and  look  as  sulky  u 
that  youngster  yonder,  that 's  throwing  pebbloi 
at  horses'  l<-gs  for  its  living.  Hang  yon,  man, 
ii  you  want  lo  eiilk,  go  over  to  Alonso's  erowdl 
Tlie  sulking  llierc  's  been  this  spring  in  the  camp 
of  Hoscowiiz  and  of  tlie  other  boon  commdea  of 
tliat  great  Americiin  Innd  grabber  beats  all  that 
I  siMj  in  this  crowd  even  now.  And  now,  Spof- 
ford,  what  do  yon  want  to  do  about  it?  If  yoa 
chooiio  to  bo  civil,  and  rouse  up  such  of  your 
Hungers  aa  have  a  grain  or  two  of  decent  coni^ 
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teaj  about  tliem.  fellows  vrlio'U  talk  aqtuirely 
aa  old  mut  like  mc,  —  if  you  'II  do  ttmt,  Harold 
and  I  won't  make  -.wy  ceremony.  Wo 'II  tpnnk  our 
piece,  and  you  can  speak  yoors,  oimI  wlim  yoo  'r« 
through  we  11  »11  think  it  orer.  After  Utat,  U 
yoQ  hare  any  coiifoun<lcd  grudg«a  left,  and  yoa 
call  it  worth  while  to  Imre  *cin  out  with  eitbvr 
of  oa,  why,  blaze  nn-ay,  or  do  wliatrror  «1m  you 
darn  cbooae.  lint  [f,  SpoiTonl,  yati  aren't  man 
enough  for  that,  and  if  your  crowd  is  to  go  on 
Bulking  at  thia  rate  until  the  next  rain,  why.  then, 
we  'II  leaTe  the  nico  of  thia  diAtrici,  Harold  and  I 
will,  and  we  11  coll  a  public  meeting  of  ohQdren 
undt-r  five  yean.  Thi-y,  sir,  wo<ild  bo  at  leoat 
honest  with  uk,  and  Ihoy  'd  >pcak  their  ninda. 
So  thnt'a  my  litlli>  hjh-pcIi  (or  now,  S[»ofriird.  I 
take  it  you  and  the  r«>st  of  this  darned  statuary 
hcrralxiuu  liavp  hc:)rd  AH  Rscolt  talk  before,  and 
pcrlinps  you  know  how  to  treat  bim  on  thia  prea- 
ent  ociMsion," 

"  Hut  we  lipre,  Alf,"  replied  Spofford.  rather 
weakly,  "  I  U-ll  you  iny  liou&e  is  under  the  con- 
trol, 111  present,  of  a  fort  of  genorid  extra  scssioa 
of  tlifl  Drothcrhood  of  Nuble  KangcrB.  Your  ap- 
proach just  now,  AS  I  may  say,  was  seen  by  our 
pntrol  about  two  miles  out.  A  resolution  hod  nl> 
ri-aily  been  taken  last  night  that,  in  the  now 
pri'seiit  state  of  our  iidaira  and  controTersies,  we 
preferred  neither  to  oppose  your  coining,  if  you  'd 
come.  n'T  to  precisely,  as  I  may  eay,'  welcome  iL 
We  'd  deal  with  you  through  a  sort  of  »  delyga- 
tion,  Kacott     We  'd  prefer  to  send  a  delygaUon 
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to  kind  of  interrygsite  you  as  to  certain  dubyoua 
points;  and  it  was  meanwhile  resolved  and  aooord- 
din*Iy  ordered  that  it  wasn*t  right,  you  bein*  a 
little  under  a  cloud,  for  us  here  to,  as  it  were,  wel- 
*  come  you  to  this  hospitable  roof.     Now  this  is  n*t 

my  work,  AIF,  not  exactly.     It  *s  the  Brotherhood 

that  orders  it.     I  don't  say  I  don*t  approve  it.     I 

only  say  I  don*t  noways  bear  the  sole  and  indindnal 

responsibility,  Alf.     So  I  *11  ask  you  to  pardon  ma 

for  my  seemin*  unkindness,  and  regard  this  here 

that  I  say  as,  as  it  were,  final.**    Spofford  spoka 

all  this  with  the  air  of  one  who  had  prepared  him* 

self  as  well  as  possible  beforehand  for  this  scene. 

Escott,  still  standing,  measured  him  quietly  as  hs 

spoke,  and  then  said  :  — 

"Is  this  all?" 

"  Yes,  Alf,  it  is; 

How  much  do  you  mean  to  say  the  Brother* 

hood   here  paid  you  for  learning  this  little 
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**  I,  as  the  owner  of  this  house,  Alf*'  — 

"  Plow  much  would  yon  own  of  this  house  now, 
Spofford,  if  it  had  n't  been  for  me  ?  '* 

"  But,  Alf,  I  don't  mean  to  imply  anything  per- 
sonal.    It's  the  Brother —  " 

''  Personal  be  hanged  !  I  asked  for  a  man  that 
could  tilk,  not  for  this  kind  of  stuff.  What  haTe 
I  to  do  hore  with  your  resolutions^  and  the  rest? 
I  know  them.  They  begin,  *  Whereas  Alf  £•• 
Ci)it,'  and  they  go  on  with  a  long  rigmarole  tliat 
not  one  sinner  here  and  now  chewing  the  cud  ol 
bitterness  about  this  doorstep  can  remember  or 
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repeat  As  for  yoor  oixlfira,  snd  ywir  dvlrgalioni, 
uid  the  reit,  tliey  car  );o  bang.  Try  tluit  gamo 
on  Alonzo.  He  fl(-*«rT«8  it,  and  tie 'II  think  it's 
digitiSed.  But  u  for  Alf  I-Ucott,  you  knon-  bim 
well.  He's  pulled  f^vernl  of  yoii  boys  out  of  tite 
mire  in  various  wxys.  You,  SjxiCfonl,  lie  olmred 
from  a  disagreeabit!  rliar|^  Iwfore  the  Vigilance 
Committee,  twenty -scron  yeurs  ago;  aiiij  every 
man  here  knows  that.  And  hv  helped  ynn  out  of 
one  deucedly  bad  money  tcritpe;  tliut,  too,  you 
know.  You.  Peters'iii  —  but  I  won't  parlictilarixe. 
You  all  know  the  f^cu.  Now,  why  do  I  come 
here,  where  I'm  iK't  wa»t«d?  Why  do  I  persisC 
in  staying  ?  Why  tla  I  xty  now,  this  very  instant, 
to  the  fuce  of  all  of  yon,  that  I  won't  |*o  till  yoa  've 
hoard  ine  out?  Wliy'  Il^•cnll^e  I  sli.-ill  speak 
for  your  gooil.  nnt  for  mine.  What  can  a  mia- 
embli'  iloli'gation  do  that  you  can't  do  now,  if 
you  'II  only  wake  ii)>  8<iriie  mun  with  blood  and 
bniintt  in  him  to  talk  to  me?  To  be  sure,  I've 
not  riildpn  all  night  to  hold  forth  here  to  a  crowd 
OS  dull  a.s  tliis  one  is,  ro  lon^r  as  your  chiefs  don't 
cniiif  out.  Sec  here'  Where's  McAlpin  ?  If 
tlioru's  anybiMly  in  all  your  Brotherhood  that  I 
ought  to  fear,  if  I  've  any  way  betrayed  yoii,  it  *» 
>Ii\\lpln.  As  for  you,  Cullins,  I  know  you  're  a 
WdtT,  Imt  you  always  take  until  to-morrow  to 
hear  nliai  's  (taid  to  you  to-day,  and  I  want  a  man 
with  quick  wjt^.     Itririg  nut  McAlpin." 

The  setih-ra  were  evidently  staggered  by  their 
old  leader's  vigor.  He  stood  leaning  on  the  chair, 
as  feeble,  as  clear-voiced,  aa  fiery,  as  ever.     But  a 
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short  time  since,  despite  some  doubtful  appear- 
ances, they  had,  nearly  all  of  them,  worshiped 
him.     Yet  they  had  just  been  spending  half  the 
night  in  voting  him  a  traitor,  in  threatening  to  slay 
him,  and  in  prep<iring  an  open  letter  to  voice  their 
opinions  of  him  in  the  public  press.     They  bad 
dreaded  his  coming,  as  possibly  meaning  an  effort 
on  his  part  to  win  them  over  afresh,  and  so  to  b^ 
tray  them  yet  again.     The  notion  of  a  delegation, 
with  set  questions,  had  been  hit  upon  as  the  beat 
for  their  purpose.    They  desired,  namely,  to  get 
all  they  could  from  Escott,  in  the  way  of  infor- 
mation, and  they  feared  his  blunt  persuasirenesa 
if  used  upon  a  large  company.     The  night  ride 
and  this  early  appearance   had   surprised  tbem. 
They  were  well  on  the  lookout  for  the  expected 
marshal ;  hut  that  an  old  man  like  EUcott  should 
arrive  on  his  weary  horse  at  sunrise,  after  so  long 
a  journey,  they  had  not  thought  possible.     Spof- 
ford*s  effort  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  Noble 
Rangers  was  thoi-cfore  a  little  weak,  and  was  cer- 
tainly doomed  to  failure.      Escott  had  not  even 
fairly   finished   his   last  appeal   before   Peterson 
turned  about  sharply  and  spoke.     He  was  a  tall, 
intelh'gent- looking   man,  with   gray  eyes  and  a 
hooked  nose. 

**  Boys,"  he  said,  **  I  'm  not  in  favor,  now  that 
Escott  comes  to  us  in  this  way,  —  I*m  not  in 
favor  of  sending  him  off  till  the  whole  body  hat 
seen  him  right  here,  and  voted  on  the  thing  again. 
If  lie  *a  got  anything  to  say,  we  ought  to  hear  bim 
out.    There  's  been  no  alarm  this  past  nighL    The 
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manlial  may  get  h«r«  to-dny,  and  nuiy  not ;  but 
at  any  rate,  tlipie  'II  bo  no  bucIi  burry  bt-foro  bo 
comes  that  w«  i-nn't  talk  tliingH  over.  I  idoti), 
Spofford.  tliat  we  licra,  now  on  gunrd  and  awaiting 
newt,  receive  Escutt  into  tliia  tious«  on  our  own 
responsibility.uiitil  the  brtjs  are  all  awake.  Ilint 
AUEscott  shoutd  U  tval  ofi  vi\wn  )m  coniu*  to 
ua  at  this  boor,  it  u»*t  n>iways  fair,  nor  right. 
And  it's  BO  wiili  Mr.  IlaroM,  too.  Yoa  aee.  Es> 
cott,  McAIpin  nnd  the  olhen  t)iat  werv  looking 
out  for  our  affnirs  early  in  tltr  night  nre  sWping 
now  in  the  furtlicr  wing  of  tlio  hottie.  We  'n» 
looking  out  for  that  muraliiil,  to  wboin  we  mmn 
to  show  oar  tei'th  when  he  comes.  As  (or  you. 
I  tliink  thing!  Imve  looked  black  for  yna  Utrly 
OTer  here.  And  it's  odd.  You're  in  trouble. 
Yow  'ro  the  one  ng:un!<t  whom  lliC  wrils  an-  is- 
Guo<l.  Yi't  it  looks  to  lis  iis  if  you'd  sold  us  out, 
for  iill  tliiit.  bocauai;  yoiira  was  the  teat-case,  and 
you  (lefi'ixlpil  it  ill,  aiul  let  the  story  get  abroad 
thai  yon  had  private  dealingn  with  Alonio  Kldon. 
Now,  thou;::!],  you  've  thus  let  all  the  main  points 
comt!  to  decision  in  the  courts,  and  they've  gone 
agninst  us ;  and  it  seems  Ui.it  your  private  ar- 
rangement is  worthless,  at  least  tor  our  interests. 
We  believe  you  've  been  bougbt  out.  and  that 
your  ejection  is  only  good  to  show  Alonto's  tri- 
umph and  to  bring  us  to  his  feet.  We  mean 
to  hAve  something  to  say  about  that  ourselves, 
though :  and,  till  the  while,  we  suspect  you  rery 
seriously.  That 's  our  me.ining  this  morning,  and 
it  'a  Spoflord's  place,  of  course,  to  giTe  it  rent  in 
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this  way.  But  when  the  boys  Toted  not  to  re- 
ceive you  here,  they  did  n't  know  you  were  con^ 
ing  at  thia  hour.  I  vote  to  receive  yoo  now.  and 
to  put  oS  action  about  your  case  until,  aay,  oin« 
o'clock.  In  the  mean  while,  yoa  and  Mr.  Harold 
can  reat,  and  your  horses.  That 's  mj  notion  about 
Escott,  boys.     What  do  ye  say  ?  " 

Peterson's  words  met  a  general  assent  now, 
and  Spoilord  rather  ghtdly  siicrifieed  hiB  dignity, 
and  retrncted  hia  former  speech. 

"  Well,  bnys,"  said  Escott,  "  if  you  'U  promiw 
us  a  heiiring  by  and  hy,  I  'm  content  to  ha*e  no 
more  talk  now.  .May  he  I  need  rest.  But  ther«  *• 
one  bit  of  news  ttiat  you  doubtless  have  n't  heard 
yet.  I  know  for  a  certainty  that  the  marshal  is 
this  side  the  Contra  Costa  hills,  that  he  has  qaita 
a  party  witli  him,  and  that  Alonzo  CIdon  and  bU 
son  are  o[  tliat  party.  Yoti  may  say  that  I  know 
this  because  I  'm  on  thtir  side.  I  'm  not  on  their 
side,  though  ;  and  I  prove  it  to  you  by  coming 
and  tolling  you  this,  which  they  've  done  all  thej 
could  to  keep  secret.  Alonzo  thought,  boys.  Hat 
the  sudden  appearance  here  of  a  larger  band  than 
yon  expected,  with  his  big  and  wonderful  self  at 
the  head  of  it,  would  scare  yoa  to  death.  I've 
taken  the  edge  off  this  surprise,  boys,  by  rid- 
iiig  over  in  the  night>  and  letting  yoa  know. 
But  that,  as  you  '11  by  and  by  see,  is  n't  my  nuuo 
purpose  in  coining  here  now.  I  want  to  develop 
to  you  a  plan  by  which  you  can  so  take  advantaga 
of  Alamo's  presence  as  to  secure,  boys,  all  the 
guar;uitees  from  him  that  you  like,  as  touching 
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your  own  iat*rasU.  I  inys«U,  »■  yoa  nill  boc, 
am  to  gain  notliiii);  by  tliau  You  »n  U>  got  wbnt 
you  demaatl,  and  my  ti-nct  will  bo  lost  to  me,  ni, 
perhaps,  I  dcacrvo  Ut  lono  it.  Ilcfora  suDilown, 
boya,  if  you  tiikn  tliw  tiling  riglilly,  tli«  contro- 
▼eny  may  be  ciuled  in  your  (atot,  —  not,  to  ba 
•are,  in  mine.  I  shall  ho  tho  only  salTerer.  Well 
—  no  matter  now.  I  can't  dcrclop  my  plana  yet. 
Wait  nntil  nine  o'clock.  Only  1  'm  in  earoeftt, 
as  you  'II  see." 

E^scott's  manner  went  far  to  restore  coufidriice 
in  him,  despite  all  thu  sasptcion  and  the  sullen- 
ness  of  this  early  morning  detachment  of  the 
Noble  Ranger*.  'I'hrir  wholo  life  during  thn  forty- 
eight  hours  sitico  tlicir  "  extra  seaiiofi,"  aa  Spof- 
ford  hod  called  it.  had  begun,  Becmed  to  them 
alrvndy  like  a  tmulilcd  drcttm.  Thpy  had  bent 
Wiiitiiig  for  tliu  mursh;)!.  disputing  wimt  to  do 
next,  piissinj;  rfsoluti<itis,  discussing  Escott's  bfr 
tniy:\1  of  tlicir  inlcTfitts.  pluiining  publications  in 
tlio  TicwsiMpcrs,  Bwalliiwing  many  drinks  and  many 
big  tttorii's,  and  brcuiliing  out  thr^ateniugs  and 
si ;iii filter.  ICscott's  coming  seemed  to  them  now, 
afu-r  all,  like  an  awakening  voice.  They  began 
to  hope  tliAt  ho  would  set  all  right,  and  become 
tlii-ir  trii.tU-d  friend  again.  They  had,  at  least, 
no  n-al  desire  to  begin  war  against  the  national 
government.  They  only  knew  that,  somehow, 
tliey  were  being  ciuelly  wronged,  and  that  they 
wire  dctermini-d  to  make  life  impossible  for  any 
"jumper"  in  this  region.  They  still  hoped  not 
to  be  led  into  any  direct  contest  with  the  mf^'W^ 
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himself.  If  he  came,  they  meant  to  tora  oat  \n 
full  force,  to  threaten  Ttolently  any  jampen  who 
might  be  in  his  company,  and  to  induce  tbeM 
jumpers  to  retire  from  the  contest.  As  for  the 
inarshnl  himself,  —  well,  if  he  grew  troablewms, 
they  might  have  to  surround  him,  and  quietly  to 
disarm  him  \  All  must  bo  done,  howcTCr,  d^ 
cently  and  in  order.  A  moral  victory  at  least, 
they  fancied,  must  resnlt,  such  as  to  make  Alonso 
feel  that  there  was  no  room  for  him  and  bis 
jumpers  hereabniits.  Tlien,  perhaps,  he  might 
he  )n(I(ic(<d  erelong  to  settle  his  case*  in  a  wajr 
favorable  to  them. 

When  Eseott  made  this  startling  announce 
nient  al<ont  Alonzo's  coming,  and  also  said  that 
ho  hi  isclf  hsid  a  new  plan  to  propose,  the  result, 
as  far  as  it  went,  was  very  much  what  he  had  d^ 
sired.  Curiosity  was  aronscd,  new  excitement  was 
created,  other  Rmigers,  on  awaking,  were  erelong 
informed  of  the  new  turn  of  affairs;  and,  while 
Escott  and  Harold  were  resting  from  the  ride, 
taking  a  little  breakfast,  and  even  trying  to  nap 
fitr  a  bi'icf  space,  the  Rangers  outside  their  mom 
were  awaiting  eagerly  the  meeting  at  nine  o'clock, 
when  they  would  assail  Escott  with  reproachee  and 
questions,  and  would  have  a  ciiance  to  find  whether 
there  was  really,  as  he  had  promised,  any  escape 
from  this  fatal  down-hill  course  of  threats,  of  re- 
criminations, and  o\  violence. 

Escott,  meanwhile,  was  trying  to  prepare  his 
energies  for  what  he  Inoketl  forward  to  as  one  of 
the  greatest  efforts  of  his  life.     lie  must  quiet  the 
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ttupieiOM  of  tbeto  nngry  nuMi ;  !>• 
their  mindi  from  tli^ir  (UngerDiii  ptirpraca;  Iid 
mast  propose  to  tbi^m  an  nmie<l  ti«gotiiaioii  witli 
Eldon  ;  lie  mutt  b«  ready  to  olTer  liiniwlf  in  cri>ry 
■ente  M  a  personal  »:kcrifico  lo  tlieir  cautc;  and, 
above  all  and  in  tlio  nii(l«t  of  all.  lie  most  krep 
the  peace.  Ewott  wan  very  fiin{;uini!  of  iuccpm, 
Harold  wm  nor*  dcxilulul  anJ  anxious ;  but  he, 
too,  was  falljT  devoted  to  the  undertaking.  If 
only  Alonzo  and  the  marslial  did  not  oome  too 
early!  Esoott  ha<l  mentioned  nine  o'clook,  ba- 
canse  tbe  old  man  t>(>liefr<l,  from  hia  prvMnt  mo* 
aatione,  that,  after  i\\«  toiU  of  the  night,  ha  could 
not  venture  on  bio  t^ink  any  »oonrr.  Beaidet,  he 
feltaare,  from  bia  information,  that  tbe  manbal 
coald  not  arrive  before  noon. 

But  Escott's  information  ivaa,  in  tbia  respect, 
mistaken. 

At  about  half  past  c-iglit  o'clock  that  morning, 
a  jonng  iii.tn  who  h.-id  been  ivcting  as  patrol  came 
in  with  tlic  news  th.it  the  muniharit  party  were  in 
fii;;ht.  The  young  man  «bo  brought  in  this  news 
h.id  ridden  far  out.  hnd  met  the  party,  had  seen  the 
tnarnhal,  Alonzo  Cldon,  Tom  EMon,  Kost«r,  Hud 
BuKZ;ir<l,  had  riKK>gni£<>d  .til  of  them,  and  had  then 
put  Rpurs  to  his  horse  and  gallopeil  across  fields 
to  the  setilcment,  jumping  two  or  thre«  ditches 
by  the  way,  and  taking  adraiiti^e  of  broken 
fenci's.  The  youth  himself  wns  very  protid  of  bis 
success  so  fur.  lie  was  a  tiiiont  from  the  city, 
who  bad  been  for  some  time  trying  to  avoid  let- 
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ting  bis  father  hear  al  bta  whereabouU.  He  wi« 
much  surprised  to  leam  now  that  Iiis  l»tber  wu 
in  tbe  hotel.  The  young  patrol's  D»iiie  ww  5«tD 
Escott. 

Sum's  bonesty  ^iis  bo  obvious,  his  simplicity  wu 
BO  engaging,  his  frequunt  qjurrels  with  his  (atlier 
were  such  fiimiliar  fucts  ut  the  Creek,  that  when  be 
hiid  come  to  the  settlement,  a  few  days  ago,  nobody 
had  thouglit  of  fastening  upon  bim  any  of  the 
suapiuions  to  which  Alf  Kscott  wns  subject.  Hia 
services  had  been  cheerfully  accepted.  He  wm  a 
good  rider,  ii  dead  sliot,  nn  enthusiastic  and  boy- 
ish young  fi^Uow.  For  the  last  two  days  be  had 
b>-Gn  in  the  Siuldle  almost  all  tbe  time,  riding 
about  on  ernmds  for  the  Rangers,  and  acting  aa  a 
jiatrul.  Of  wiiiit  ihe  jx-ople  now  said  about  bia 
father  Sam  hud  heard  liUle  and  understood  noth- 
ing, lie  loved  tLis  exciting  moment,  with  ita 
suggestions  of  warfare.  He  bojied  that  it  would 
not  wW  end  in  mere  talk.  He  longed  for  a  cbiuica 
to  stand  undiT  fire,  and  to  shoot  some  one.  At 
for  the  consequences  of  resisting  the  law,  Siiro  had 
no  special  concern  about  them.  Nor  had  he  any 
hrart-searchiiigs  as  to  the  right  and  wrong  of  thia 
afTair.  The  Eldons  were  old  enemies.  £«peciiill]r 
Tom  was  hateful  to  Sxm,  who  bad  never  for  ui 
instant  forgotten  Ellen.  The  thing  wns  a  family 
feitil.  Sam  wished  to  have  a  hand  in  it.  Of  Um 
immedi^ite  onuses  of  the  present  crisis  be  bad, 
however,  no  idea. 

What  Sam  witnessed  of  the  scene  that  followed 
wa.s,  with  a  very  few  additions,- soniethtug  like 
this. 
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When  Sam  had  thouted  out  his  nowa  at  tha 
top  of  bis  voice,  ha  rvjiMonl  to  we  that  he  was  at 
once  the  centre  of  ob6cr»a(ion.  Tlio  windotra  were 
full  of  faces,  the  at«[n  wrre  eixiwdnl,  ami  Colliiia. 
Prtvrsoo,  aitd  the  otln^rs,  nieu  who  Itad  naoally 
aiiubbed  Sam  of  iiili.>,  and  ordond  bim  about 
harshly,  wore  Iiateniii(;  nuim-tfully.  Ilieii  thi're 
arose  a  gvDcnl  call  (or  McAtpin.  UcAlpln  did 
Hut  appear.  "  Who  aitw  liim  last  ?  "  "  Where  is 
he  ?  "  asked  various  wicr* ;  but  tliere  was  no  anUa- 
factory  answer.  IIu  had  riildni  over  to  Murphy's 
saloon,  at  the  other  rnd  of  the  town.  II«  was 
slecpLH};  in  the  attic  ut  S|>u(Tiiiir*.  IIo  wu  huro 
a  moment  since,  lie  bud  out  bucn  here  since 
midnight.  Sui-h  wens  the  opposing  vi«wi.  lint 
McAIfiin  resjwnded  to  tlie  ninny  cnlU  no  more 
tli.-kii  if  he  vivva  It.iM.  Nol>04ly  could  find  him. 
Thi'i)  soincbcily  c.illcd  njMin  Collins,  as  nominully 
tliL-  iii'xi  in  coiiiin.tnil  iiiiion;;  tiiu  Rangers,  to  tuke 
tlic  I<'n<l.  Collins  Iook>-<1  culh-n,  and  said  that  he 
iiiiil  re.sigiii'd  l:isC  ni^lit.  as  thry  all  knew,  after 
tliat  tjiMi-iol  will)  McAlpin.  He  would  follow  any- 
m1i.  re.  but  IVteison  must  Iftiul.  Peterson  was, 
tlifjefoiv,  really  the  next  in  coinmHnd.  And  so 
he  WU.1  c.illfd  upon.  "  Well,  boys,"  he  said,  "if  / 
umltTtukL-  [Ills  uiT.iir,  I  want  order.  W«  intend 
to  give  old  Alonco  an  infernal  eciire,  if  we  fmd 
him,  but  Avc  dun't  w;uit  no  powder  n-aBb*d.  I 
wiali  souiebody  else  could  take  charge  of  this 
thing,  I  do,  l>ec;iU!ie  I  'm  no  lender,  if  I  am  Second 
Grand  Chief  of  the  llrotheihood.  liut  I  'II  do  my 
best,  and  I  won't  shirk.    Every  man  to  bis  horsel 
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And  then  we'll  ride  out  to  meet 
eliape." 

Hereupon  there  was  more  ni»l 
the  horses,  and  mucli  confusioo,  i 
of  swearing.  The  women  of  tin 
saw,  were  crying.  In  the  midst 
over,  Kscott  nnd  1 1 ar old  appeared, 
before  his  father's  eye. 

"Well,  Sam,"  saiid  Esoott,  1m 
moredly  enough,  "  we  have  n't  mt 
my  boy.  How  is  everything  witl 
my  dear  chicken,  you  won't  g«t  hii 
out  for  yourself,  Sam.     Keep  oool 

Sam  had  been  sure  of  an  angr 
their  last  quarrel ;  for  that  had  \ 
ous  one.  Kacott'a  voice  gave  Sao 
reassurance.  He  looked  very  si 
however,  and  replied  that  he  ha 
bct'n  here  on  business  of  hb  own. 

"But  whtit's  the  price  of  yt 
Yon  '11  go  to  the  dogs  before  long 
in  9urh  extravagance  as  this." 

Sam's  pony  wns  a  aorry  musta< 
quite  hot  and  worn  out.  Sam  rs 
aiitry  a  little,  and  began  to  U-W  . 
nfrcah.  "  Fidilleaticks,  my  boy, 
scribe  the  party.  I  did  n't  ex{>ec 
but  I  know  all  about  liow  tbi 
m^ant  to  »caro  lis  by  the  bnre  sij 
here,  Peterson,"  coniinuod  BKx>tt 
leudur,  "I  undemland  you're  tl 
I  'm  DO  fighter,  you  know,  bat  W* 
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Harold  and  I,  to  join  on  to  tlit*  nnn;  of  yoan' 
tlie  character  of  epeciiil  » iii'-coiTt'Hpoiidi.-tits,  oa  it 
were.  W«  sliall  hide  bdiind  ibn  U-acn  pcmta  while 
the  shooting  is  going  on,  Kiid  write  ap  the  cam- 
puign  afterwards,  with  piilogin  on  the  horoes,  and 
•o  forth.  Won't  yon  li>t  ui  ?  I  're  no  doobt  that 
Boflcowiu  is  retained  tu  write  up  Uie  other  side. 
I  believe  in  giving  9\-vry  m-tn  a  olmnce.  We're 
ready  to  obey  orders,  if  you  '11  let  as  go  along.  I 
believe  Harold  hns  n  pistol  I  am  nnluppjly 
weaponless  myself,  but  i(  siiy  man  has  a  spurs 
pitchfork  abont  his  tlutlif*,  I  'd  be  gtad  of  a 
cliauoe  to  carry  it,  so  tlmt  I  may  prod  Alanio  a 
little  somewhere  about  tli<>  liftli  rib,  if  he  sliowa 
*>i>y  sign  of  going  to  sli-rp  while  yon  fellows  make 
your  set  speeches  to  him  bi-rore  you  tvgin  the 
war.  /  believe  in  giving  every  man  a  hearing, 
I  .1..." 

I'otcrsnn  was  liKikinj^  very  .inxious  iis  he  sat 
llioie  on  Ills  lini'st',  amid  ilic  ci-iifusion  of  tlie  men 
prcpririnp  llicir  arms  anil  their  beasts.  Fivsh 
news  liad  jiint  coino  ill  tliut  AIon£o*s  party  were 
p^msiiig  ill  a  fiold  outside  tlie  town,  apparently  for 
the  s.-\li.'  of  reconnoitring.  Tliey  nuniberi'd  oidy 
some  fift.cn,  nil  told,  wlicreas  there  were  now 
abniit  forty  Nuble  Itangera  in  Bight,  and  itrmed. 
I'l-tcrsou  socmi'd  not  to  enjoy  Escott's  fiuhion  of 
talk  ;  nor  could  Sam  make  out  his  father's  pur- 
pow*  in  tnating  the  affair  as  a  farce.  Sam  wanted 
to  lie:tr  a  few  plowing  wm-Js  about  courage,  and 
the  defense  of  Iiome,  and  the  cruelty  of  the  0[v 
preason,  and  all  that.    But  still,  if  Peterson  was 
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oiTended  at  Escott*8  manner,  lie  was  probably  1 
disposed  to  think  the  old  man  a  false  friend  than 
ho  would  have  been  if  Escott  had  now  chosen  a 
more  unnatural  and  eloquent  strain.  He  answered 
rather  steraly :  — 

<^  I  thought,  Alf,  that  you  M  come  here  to  look 
at  this  business  like  a  man.  I  don^t  see  as  this 
is  any  time  for  infernal  nonsense,  especially  from 
a  man  in  your  place.** 

'^Well,  Peterson,  if  I  didn*t  talk  nonsense, 
you  *d  doubtless  just  now  belieye  me  lying. 
There  *s  no  time  to  hear  my  speech  to  the  boys, 
—  for  I,  too,  had  very  carefully  prepared  a  speech. 
Hut  what  I  really  do  want  of  you,  Peterson,  is 
your  attention  for  one  instant  to  a  request.  It  *• 
a  personal  favor  to  me.  Let  me  speak  three 
words  to  tliese  fellows  here  before  we  go.  Grant 
it,  m:in  I     It  may  prevent  bloodshed  I " 

Peterson    was   plainly   moved   by   the  sudden 

change  in  Alfs  manner.     His  face  softened.     At 

the  earliest  chance  he  called  order,  and  began  in 

a  good  but  artificially  emphatic  voice,  to  address 

his  mounted  men  :    '^  Boys,  —  I  should  Stiy  Noble 

brothers  (but,  darn  it !  that's  no  matter),— news 

has  just  come  that  Alonzo  Eldon,  with  his  whole 

})a('k,    has    stop|>ed    outside    in    Carson*s    field. 

They  're  reconnoitring.      Now,  we   mean   to   go 

out  and  moot  *em  square  and  in  full  force,  and 

show  Vm  what  stud  wc  *rc  made  of.     I  say  we  *re 

made  of  peaceable  stutT,  and  have  been  all  along ; 

I  say  wo  are  n't  going  to  give  up  our  rights ;  and 

I  also  say  that  we  here  are  the  last  men  in  the 

so 
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State  of  Californi;!  ut  vioUte  tho  laws,  unl«u 
w«'r«  driven  to  tlia  wall.  Hot  if  wu  an-,  boys, 
then  the  law  of  Goil  is  higher  than  tliat  of  mun, 
and  flTen  the  cnnlieil  worm  will  tttrn  again  and 
nnd  yoa."  Tbin  h>&t  doubtlesa  trite  atlucioa  met 
exactlj  thfl  feclinf^s  of  the  iiBM>mbl«i]  Ranger*, 
who  interrupted  iho  Ktrm  and  honest  voice  of  Vt- 
teraon  by  a  torrent  of  iijiproriiig  Rhoiitk,  Much  as 
•erioiuly  frighten^^d  some  of  thv  more  nerrooi 
and  ill-fed  of  tl>e  mui^timj^ii.  The  terrilieil  women 
at  the  upper  wiixIoTTs  gaied  tearfully  nnd  ai- 
lentlj  down ;  a  turkey-mck  near  by  lonitly  ex- 
pressed hie  custijinnry  frrlings  in  a  nutnbfr  of 
■QcceMiTe  outbumUv  \  while  tho  Inty  dog  ro*e  from 
hie  latt-et  resting  {iluce,  jiut  lils  tail  betwt-en  hia 
legs,  and  cliHsed  (lie  >tirty  chiM  onro  moru  lound 
'  the  corner  (if  the  hfiiise.  Collins,  however,  who 
had  hcen  standing  on  the  ground,  very  busy 
with  liis  saddle-girth,  looked  more  ill-humored 
tli.tn  ever,  ns  ho  quieted  his  beiist  during  the  ap- 
pliiusc.  At  the  cloBO  of  the  disturbance,  Collins 
took  the  first  ojiportunity  to  remark,  in  a  lond 
voice,  to  his  next  nfighbor :  "  Darn  the  old 
thing,  it 's  busted."  This  remark  referred  to  the 
saddle-girth. 

"  Never  mind,  Collins,"  began  Peterson,  in  a 
conciliatory  tone.  "  Take  my  horse,  and  I  '11  ride 
yours  barebacked  mvself." —  "  But,  boys,  as  I  was 
saying,  we  here  don't  want  to  shed  no  drop  of  use- 
less blood  "  — 

"  Uself  ss  blood  is  good,  of  Tom  Kldon,  for  in- 
atance,"  muttered  Escutt  to  Harold,  by  waj  of 
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comment  Sam  thought  this  a  fine  joke  u  be 
orerheai'd  it.  He  chuckled  suftly  until  hie  (aoe 
vtta  crimson. 

"  We  want,  I  say,  to  shed  not  one  God-fonaken 
drop.  We  only  vant  to  overawe  oar  foes  by  the 
irresistible  force  of  liim  who  is  thrice-nrmed,  be- 
cause his  quarrel  is  just  and  his  powder  is  dry. 
We  want  to  send  Alonzo  peacefully  and  irrev«^ 
cably  home  to  his  own  vine  and  his  own  potatiK 
patch." 

"  I  'm  darned  if  I  think  he  owns  any  potato- 
patcli, —  by  rights,  that  is,"  said  Collins.  Tbera 
nas  a  laugh. 

"  No,"  admitted  Peterson,  more  cheerfully.  *'  I 
think  we  shall  reiilly  havu  to  send  him  home  to 
some  other  man's  potato -patch  that  Alonio  *• 
Btiilen.  But  no  matter.  We 're  brave.  We  *ra 
willing  to  shed  the  last  drop  of  our  blood  in  do* 
fcnse  of  our  homes,  but  we  don't  want  no  cum 
to  say  in  tlie  newspapers  that  we  began  the  fight.** 
TliG  nii-ntioi)  of  newspapers  attracted  attention 
once  more  to  Escott.  "  But  now,"  said  Peterson, 
"  we  have  a  minute  before  we  go  out,  and  Alf 
Escott  iisks  to  be  beard  for  that  minute.  I  'm  in 
favor  of  granting  this  to  him.  We  Aavrbeliered 
in  him,  boys,  wo  all  know  how  much.  He's 
undt-r  A  cloud  now,  but  he  's  come  in  among  oa 
frankly,  with  eTer\'  show  of  lionecty,  and  I  mova 
he  bo  lie.-ird.     Alf  Escott,  upeak  up." 

"  Well,  Imys,"  began  Alf,  as  he  sat  on  his  Itorea 
near  Peterson,  "  I  had  a  speech  ready,  but  there  *a 
no  time  for  that.    I  was  going  to  Tindicata  myMlf 
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to  tfala  crowd,  tlint  I  1)av«  lorei]  a  gnod  dexl,  (titer 
-  all,  aitiJ  that  Una  tunied  against  me  for  poor  rea- 
sons. No  matter.  I  don't  ask  you  now  to  tliink 
well  of  iDR,  Qor  to  believe  a  woixl  I  any.  I  only 
want  to  propoxe  a  plan,  as  nMusible  man,  talking 
to  tensiblc  inon.  U  you  think  there 's  no  goo<l  in 
it,  we  '11  say  no  more  of  it  If  yoo  think  well  of 
it,  I  'm  at  yoar  service.  You  '11  rid*  oiit  here, 
•■>d  ttiti'i  Alonto.  Wrll  and  good  1  Now,  what 
lias  Aloitr^  come  for?  To  ej<!ct  my  care-tjilcen 
from  my  land.  You  think  that  he's  in  colliuion 
witl)  D>*>  when  ho  does  this,  lie  is  n't,  mind  you ; 
but  no  i-tntter.  Sup|KMu  he  wna,  or  Kup[>oM  he 
wa*  n't,  my  pUn  is  good  all  the  Bami<.  Lot  me  go 
with  you,  and  let  me,  first  of  all,  before  anything 
else  happens,  walk  right  out  in  (root  of  you,  and 
thi'n.  in  phiin  Ri|;ht,  and  where  all  can  hear  me, 
I'll  a<l.ir-M  Alonz.>  llius.  •Alonzo!"  I  'li  (.ay. 
'you  comi-  li''r>',  nrimsl  wilh  prtxx-ura  of  tlio 
courts,  to  l.iki?>  my  land.  So  Ttr  as  I  now  am 
cont^emcd,  Aloiiw,'  I  eliall  say,  'ttke  it  and  be 
d^tmned.  But  so  f^r  as  tlii*s(>  men  hen?  behind 
QIC  are  coiircnicd,  men  wlio  have  Iruvted  in  j'our 
solemn  promises  to  me,  you  shall  not  take  my 
bind  until  here,  openly,  in  the  presence  of  all,  you 
solemnly  renew  your  undirtakings  on  their  U-half, 
and  prornlne  thitlthis  fjeclmt-nt  business  sliall  end 
with  me.'  Tlial's  what  I  shall  say  to  Alonio, 
iK'ys.  v\nd  1  ftliali  s.ty  it  nliih>  I  'm  standing  in 
fair  line  of  lire  from  both  sides,  and  my  friend 
Harold  will  stand  thi-re  beside  me.  And  if  we 
pUy  you  false,  you  can  shoot  us  dead  right  on  the 
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spoL  And  80,  if  you  let  as  do  thii,  and  if  you 
wait  till  we  are  done,  Alonzo  will  show  yoa  wliat 
he  means,  fast  eDOiigb.  Thus,  again,  we  'U  put 
the  responsibility  of  the  first  blood-letting  (if 
there  's  to  be  any)  upon  him  ;  for  if  he  '■  disposed 
to  keep  his  word  to  you,  and  will  enter  into  fresh 
agreem<'nts  right  there,  you  can  afford  to  see  me 
lose  my  land.  But  if  he  is  playing  you  false,  theo 
the  consequences  are  his  own,  to  take  as  he  wants 
to.  That,  boys,  is  hs  square  as  I  can  mak«  iL 
This  in  no  speech,  but  it's  a  fMr  business  propo- 
sition, at  any  rate." 

A  gen<:Tiil  murmur  of  approval  greeted  Escott'a 
words.  Peterson  begitn  to  consult  aniiously  with 
Collins  and  with  one  or  two  others,  and  after  k 
gcncriil  lium  of  conversation  had  filled  the  air  for 
a  few  moments  Peterson  once  again  called  order. 
The  more  Petei'son  talked  as  the  leader  of  the 
assembled  Hangciv.  the  more  anxiously  dignified 
tliie  man  becitnie,  who  bad  begun  the  discuasiora 
of  the  morning  with  such  a  quiet  and  manly  aim- 
plidty  of  bt-aring. 

"  Noble  Brothers,"  be  said  this  time,  •*  I  *t« 
heard  with  unmixed  admiration  this  proposal  of 
old  Alfa.  It's  worthy  of  him,  say  I,  worthy  of 
his  old  self.  As  I*un<lerstand  his  meaning,  h« 
predicates  this  now  imminent  row  to  be  a  priTsta 
controversy  of  him  and  old  Eldon,  fountlt-'d  on 
some  ditTt'rencc  now  in  process  of  going  on  behind 
the  scenes.  And  he  undcrt^tkes  to  prove  this  be- 
fore us  all,  and  to  meanwhile  serre  our  cause  bj 
this  proposition  of  his.     I  believe  in  accepting  of 
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bU  notioD.  We  can't  lose  unirLbiog  bj-  iL  Wbat 
do  you  Bay  7    Sbfttl  we  vMa  ?  " 

The  Rangen  vera  ia  a  burry.  Tliey  called  for 
the  question  at  once,  allowod  no  dlscusaion,  and 
accepted  Uie  proposilinn. 

"  Why,"  asked  frtrnoti  the  next  moment,  pH- 
▼atcly,  of  Etcott,  "do  yon  want  Mr.  Harold  to 
go  beside  you,  when  yoti  ride  out  in  [rttnt  to  talk 
to  Alonso?  One  is  better  than  two  tor  •ueh  a 
thing." 

**  Harold  and  I  want  to  show,  sir,  that  wo  two 
an  the  really  bated  ones  in  this  businras.  Bring 
aaont  there  alone  K^ether,  and  Alonto  will  quick- 
ly say  whelber  we  uro  the  inen  he  means.  If  we 
tkulk,wlien  the  pniiiuB  nipet,  Alunzo  will  be  only 
the  worHe,  nn>l  there  'II  be  a  fight.  II  he  sees  us, 
if  we  iltfiniinil  w  pnrle}',  tlii-n  we  can  nsk  him  to 
Siiy  squarely  that  we  are  the  onlj-  ones  he  hns  a 
fij,'lit  with.  Tiien-aftci-  von  ft-llows  won't  care  to 
Byin|>ai1iize  witli  us  Ttry  much,  Yoii  '11  see,  from 
wliai  lif  finys.  itiat  it's  a  jiersonat  and  privnte 
figlit.  You  '11  be  disposed  to  dr.iw  out  of  it.  And 
if  he  observes  that  fact,  he'll  be  disposed  to  let 
you  do  so.  Anyhow,  this  is  our  forlorn  hope, 
Peterson,  to  prevent  this  trouble.  Our  plan 
is  n't  exactly  li'tjul.  I  know,  any  more  than  yours ; 
but  tK'itliiT  Il.irold  nor  I  can  skulk  just  now.  if 
tli-^re's  to  be  a  clear  undemttnding  of  this  busl- 
nt-ss  all  around.  And  only  a  clt-nr  understanding 
can  possibly  prevent  bloodshed  this  day.  We 
may  fnil,  but  as  you  fellows  feel,  there's  no  other 
plan.     If  we  don't  both  go  out  in  front,  you  f«l- 
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lows  woD't  believe  in  qs,  and  you  won't  beliera 
AloQzo  even  if  lie  Riys  that  we  are  the  wla  men 
tliat  hti  'b  trying  to  hurt ;  and,  again,  you  won't 
know  how  to  deal  with  liim  as  I  do;  and  so,  al- 
together, you  '11  be  sura  to  blunder  into  a  battle. 
Wo  may  do  the  aame  thing,  but,  as  I  say,  it  *s  ft 
forlorn  hope." 

This  liist  decision  of  Escott's  life  Beema,  when 
judged  by  the  sequel,  to  have  been  a  blundar. 


A  few  moments  Inter,  Sam,  who  had  ridden  be- 
side liis  father  and  Hiirold  as  long  as  he  was  al* 
lowed  to,  was  watching  the  scene  from  the  fnmt 
rank  of  the  irrt-gnlur  line  of  settlers,  while  Peter- 
son, Escott,  and  Harold,  a  little  in  advance  of  the 
iniiin  body,  were  confronting  the  marshal's  armed 
men.  These  were  drnwn  up  in  a  field  near  the 
roadside  ;  thoy  were  clustered  under  an  oak-tree, 
anil  iibout  tlie  wagon  in  which  they  bad  been  car- 
rying tlieir  arms  and  equipments.  The  marshal 
was  calling  out  in  a.  loud  voice  to  the  new-«oaiers: 
"  I  want  to  ho;ir  no  word  from  you  men,  I  am 
doing  my  duty.  I  cannot  pirley  with  amed 
bands.  I  have  no  quarrel  with  any  of  yon.  I 
hiivu  como  to  put  these  here  parties  In  possMStOD 
of  certain  tr.acts.  Vou  must  not  bar  my  way. 
Disperse,  I  U-W  you,  disperse."  The  marshal  was 
a  great  heavy  iniin,  like  Alonzo,  but  his  face  was 
r<-<l,  sntotith,  dull,  and  fat,  and  his  little  black  eyva 
Iui>kGd  mean  and  wicked.  Yft  he  was  plainly  a 
brave  fclluw,  who  meant  to  do  his  official  duty. 
Uesido   liiin.   just   in   front  of   the   wagon,  wei« 
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Alonzo  and  Tom,  l>otli  on  boncbftck.  Dtnurd 
and  Foster,  armnl  with  rept-ating  riflot,  itood  np 
Id  tlio  wngnn,  behind  th«  Other  men.  Sun.  who 
hiiDficlf  had  a  nfUt  stung  over  hi»  thoulder,  found 
bim>«1(  nnroiily  flngeHnc  it,  as  bs  lookrd  Mt  Tom. 
**  That  is  my  sister's  tnurdetcr,"  ba  said  lo  himself. 
But  now  Escott  was  speaking. 

■*  Alonso  Eldon,"  he  biid,  "it's  with  yon  that  I 
want  a  word  liene,  before  all  tbcM  pcoplr :  and  not 
on  my  behalf,  but  iin  theirs.  You  doit't  want  Lba 
■bedding  ni  innocvnt  blood,  man,  and  so  "  — 

"  Tb»l  's  H  bntvv  word  the rv,  Uscott  \ "  thouted 
outimritli  a  hnr«h  and  unnalu-nl  exertion  tb«  osu- 
ally  so  soft  voice  uf  I'oin  Eldon.  Tom  was  tor. 
ribly  excited.  ]Iia  Uack  i-yei  dashed,  lis  body 
quivered  with  rage ;  the  bor»e  on  whidi  be  rtiit 
toi.k  imjMtifntly  a  step  or  two  forwards,  as  Tom 
Bpftkc.  "Ii'sik  brave  word  th.at,  about  innocent 
blood,  nh-'ri  you  lead  here  llieiix  innocent  men 
armor]  for  a  Cik'i^  'n  your  own  caime.  I>iii|>erM> 
them  tin>t.  and  then  ihenr  'U  be  no  blood  shed 
h*re,  ai.  leiL-t  mi  inii<>Cfnt  bluod," 

"Tom  I'idon,"  o.iid  Escolt  sternly,  "with  yoa 
1  >!•  no  rerkoninK  now.  nor  do  I  dime  here  to  talk 
to  any  but  mi.-n  wlio  can  heur  a  fair  speech  to  iia 
end.  To  you.  Alonto  ICldon,  I  have  something 
to  s.-iy  that  may  end  thi»  land  trouble  at  onc«. 
Will  you  hear  roe,  I  aik  you  again?  Will  yoa 
bear  me  on  behalf  of  thew  innocent  men,  wImm 
property  you  fcceni  to  be  threatening?" 

"Your  una  bo;;uA  i'ro[>crly,  Escott."  answered 
Alonzo  sternly,  "  is  what 's  now  in  danger.     For 
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to-day  I  have  come  here  to  dupoBBeu  truton. 
Innocent  men  and  quiet  citizeni  hare  nothing  to 
do  but  sUy  at  home." 

"I'm  glad  to  hear  you  say  that,  Alonzo.  I 
don't  come  liere  on  my  own  account.  Take  my 
property  if  you  will.  Call  mo  traitor  if  you  moiL 
Whitt  I  ask  of  you  in  a  word  on  behalf  of  theae 
men." 

"  Xot  a  word,  sir,  until  you  and  they  lay  down 
your  arms." 

"  I  myself  have  not  asked  them  to  arm  and 
come  here,  Eldon.  Finding  them  armed,  I  haTa 
joined  them,  unarmt^d  myself,  to  intercede  with 
you,  and  plead  for  a  pi-evention  of  bloodshed." 

"■  Fine  iiitiTceders  you  and  Harold  make,  url** 
Tom  iigain  broke  in. 

"If,  Mr.  Eldnn,"  said  Ilr.rold  now,  and  in  bia 
clearest  tone,  "  if,  aa  I  well  know,  you  and  your 
son  have  come  hore  to-day  mora  on  my  account 
tlian  on  that  of  nny  other  man  living,  I  may  join 
my  voice  to  ask  that  you  should  behave  like  lioneat 
men,  and  that  you  should  Bglit  out  your  quarrvla 
elsewhere  with  me  whom  you  call  your  enemy, 
Hilt  don't  come  here  to  vex  the  peace  of  this  place 
merely  because  you  hato  me.  You  know  what 
you  are  here  for.  You  are  here  because  yoa 
believe  that  /have  wronged  you.  If  so,  meet  m« 
as  you  will  and  where  you  will;  I  am  ready  for 
ymi.  liut,  now  that  you  are  here,  say  plainly  to 
this  company  that  your  light  isn't  with  them,  bat 
with  I-!^ci)tt  on  my  solu  ai-vount,  and  with  me  for 
myself.    Then,wlieu  you  have  pledged  yoor  word 
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Dot  to  molest  tlicm,  t;ike  IvKott's  Und  aa  yon  will, 
and  Ifftvtt  the  eottlcra  tn  pvaoe.  He  u>d  I  caa  ba 
ready  (or  you  i-Iscwbcro." 

*'Oiir  light,''  came  buck  Tom's  roioe,  "is  with 
traitors,  old  aixl  young,  nnd  wiUi  all  who  follow 
them,  and  bear  irms  here  to  help  Uicm  agnintt 
the  Uw  and  the  courts  nf  the  Uiid." 

"I'll  not  h&ir  my  father  called  traitor  I "  cried 
Sain  Escott.  As  lie  npoke,  his  horse  was  becom- 
ing very  restive.  Peterson  roughly  ordered  si- 
lence, and  Alf  I^^&colt's  slvni  Toice  joined  itself  to 
Petenon's.  But  a  certnin  onnfiued  murmur  from 
behind  encoant^'-d  Sum.  The  marshal  h«d  been, 
meanwhile,  very  quivtly  remoTing  his  hat  and 
wiping  his  fotvlifail,  for  llic  sun  was  hot  and  the 
murshal's  coui^'^t-  was  cool ;  but  at  Sam's  word* 
the  mitrshal  was  onre  more  on  tho  aWt.  His 
liniiil  seized  the  Liiillc,  vrhlch  had  fallen  on  hia 
hoi'^c's  iiCL-k.  Ho  laid  his  other  hand  by  his 
Ult. 

"Steady  here,  nil  of  you!"  he  shouted  to  his 
own  mt'ii,  perreiviiig  thiit  tliey  were  excited.  The 
two  m:iiu  boitifH  were  not  more  than  fifteen  or 
twcnly  prices  npart,  and  the  situation  was  growing 
momentarily  worse.  Nearly  every  one  heiird  all 
tlint  VIM  said  at  tlic  front,  for  the  speaking  was 
luiid  ant]  clear,  iind  an  almost  perfect  sihiucc  had 
]>rc\\iiti'd  in  ihi-  main  bodies.  Sam,  lionever,  went 
oil :  "  Vou,  Tom  Eidon,  are  no  m;in  to  Call  Alf  EU- 
cott  tndtor, —  you,  whose  whole  soul  is  nothing 
but  an  accursed  lie."  Sam  bad  once  heard  bis 
father  use  this  expression,  and  it  pleased  him  now 
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ill  his  rage.  Alf  and  Peterson  vainlj  tried  to 
quiet  the  yoaug  man  or  to  drown  his  Toice.  Ai 
for  Tom  Eldon,  faia  Spanish  eyes  glowed  none  the 
less  for  tliia  word.     He  drew  his  pistol  — 

The  next  instant  firing  began.  Nobodj  could 
ever  afterwards  be  sure  whence  came  the  first  shot. 
Most  witnesses  declared  that  Buzzard  fired  firat 
from  the  wi^on,  over  Tom  Eldon's  head.  Tliere 
was,  however,  much  conflict  of  testimony;  and 
Sam,  who  was  indicted  later  for  murder,  was 
never  tried  on  that  charge,  just  because  of  this 
conflict  of  testimony.  At  all  eTcnts,  he  bimielf 
was  sure  that  he  heard  several  bullets  whic  by 
him,  and  nt  least  a  dozen  shots  fired,  before  he 
did  more  thiin  to  try  to  control  his  terrified  hone. 
But  thereafter,  ns  soon  as  be  realized  what  it  all 
mi>anC,  he  s]>rang  from  the  saddle,  let  the  horee 
go,  vainod  his  own  ride  deliberHt4>ly,  and  shot  full 
at  Tom  EKIon.  By  that  time  more  than  half  of 
the  marshal's  party  were  in  flight,  the  settler* 
were  discharging  their  guns  from  all  sides,  ud  a 
nnmher  of  settlers  also  had  either  fallen  or  fled. 
Blizzard,  a  tall,  fierce,  dark,  heavity-bearded  man, 
fired  steailily  and  coolly  with  his  repeating  rifle 
from  hia  atanding-place  in  the  wagon.  Alonso 
Eldon,  like  Escott,  had  carried  no  arms  to  the 
battle-ficid,  and  at  first  sat,  grim  and  stiff,  on  hte 
great  black  horse,  which  ecemed  as  cool  as  biii»* 
self. 

All  these  things  Sam  saw,  hut  like  a  nuui  in 
a  dream.  He  beeriic<l,  after  hia  one  shot,  to  stand 
for  a  moment  paralyzed,  —  not  with  fear,  for  he 
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wu  pmttiTely  Bmus«d  at  tb«  tights  belor*  bin, 
but  with  a  numb  seDM  of  wofi<l«r,  and  a  ft^ling 
that  Bomething  anbctard  of  had  bapproed.  What ! 
bad  he  actually  abot  hi»  mAn  f  And  Tom  Eldon  ? 
The  ancient  wrong  avenged !  For  Tom  hud  fallen. 
The  next  moment,  however.  Sam  uw  his  own 
father  cIom  by  bia  aide,  felt  that  li«  himaelf  w«a 
stHE^ering,  saw  strange  colon  befnri!  his  eyes,  and 
then  bnew  no  more  for  a  long  time  — 

Harold,  fiT«  minutes  later,  found  binuelf  at 
tba  centre  of  tho  oxcitcil  group.  The  firing  bad  < 
ceased.  Buzzard  Vaj  di*.-id  where  Uie  wsgon  bad^ 
left  htm,  when  tb»  horses  at  last  grew  unmanag^j 
able  and  ran  away.  Tom  Eldon  was  close  bcsiilft  , 
bin,  whether  dead  or  alive  couM  not  be  told  im 
jct.  Escott  and  Iiis  son  were  just  being  carrit-d 
oft  by  some  settlers.  Alf  Escott  was  not  sens^ 
less,  but  had  received  two  or  three  ugly-looking 
hurts.  Alonzo  Elclon,  uninjured,  was  kneeling 
besiile  Tom.  The  marshal,  also  unliort,  was  now 
di^iirmed,  and  a  prisoner  in  the  bands  of  the  score 
of  R;iiiger3  who,  with  shot-gun,  pistol,  and  rifle, 
had  borne  the  bnint  of  the  battle.  Tliese  men 
also  surrounded  Alonzo.  The  firing  had  been  re- 
markably elective,  owing  to  the  very  short  range. 
Soinenhere  between  two  snd  three  hundred  shot* 
had  been  fired,  and,  on  both  sides,  as  many  as 
sixteen  men  had  been  struck.  Of  these,  five 
were  already  certainly  dead,  among  them  Collins. 
Peterson  was  helpless  with  a  bad  wound.  The 
most  effective  work, during  the  skirmith,  bad  been 
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oodoubtetlly  doua  by  Buzard'a  repenting  rifl«. 
Six  or  eight  men  must  hare  been  itruek  by  bin. 
How  Alonzo  EldoD  bad  ewaped  unburt  wu 
thenceforth  a  mystery. 

Alf  Escott  and  Harold  nerer  ipoke  to  each 
other  agiun.  During  the  day  Harold,  at  hia  ovs 
serious  peril,  was  first  busy  in  saving  AIodxo's  lifa 
from  the  fuiy  of  th«  settlen,  who  lisd  taken  th« 
old  man  prisoner ;  and,  having  sacceed*^  in  this, 
was  then  seeking  to  get  Alonzo  and  the  aoeoo- 
sciuus  Tom  to  a  place  of  safety.  But  Escott,  his 
wounds  ill.i'ared  for,  his  mind  anxioas  about  his 
son,  hia  bed  h«rd  and  uncomfortiible,  waa  siowlr 
dying,  tlirougli  loss  of  blood  and  through  an  old 
man's  weukness,  at  the  house  of  the  nearest  set- 
tler. He  lived  until  about  sunset.  He  was  very 
clieci'ful,  save  for  his  anxiety  aboat  Sam.  H« 
could  not  be  persuaded,  even  by  Bertha  Boso^ 
witz,  to  spare  himsi>lf.  He  much  hastened  hia 
dt'.ith  by  restlessness  and  by  talking.  When  thay 
told  Lim  about  AIonzo*s  peril,  and  that  the  s«ttleia 
were  thrciitening  to  bang  the  old  man,  EscoU 
could  hardly  he  prevented  from  going  out  to  speak 
against  the  atrocity.  As  it  was,  be  sent  Bertha 
with  a  mosi^ngo  to  Harold.  When  they  told  Ea> 
cott  how  Harold  had  taken  advantagn  of  a  lull 
in  tlio  storm  of  indignation  to  speak  on  Eldon'a 
behalf,  how  Iliirold  hnd  openly  and  with  rackleaa 
couragf!  taken  the  blame  of  all  that  day's  blood- 
slicil  upon  his  own  shoulders,  hod  ioaisted  that 
he  himstilf,  by  some  imexplained  act  of  i 
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to  Eldon,  wma  tli«  canso  of  ibii  sccuc.  and  waa 
•lone  the  miirdertr.  nnd  Inul  then  Mucc4H«fuIIy 
used  the  dying  Bacott'o  name  aa  a  laat  and  tiigb* 
Mt  grouiid  of  appenl,  Esootl  applauded  the  newi 
ntpturoiuly.  Jnat  tl>«n  Sam  sf«in«d  much  bettor, 
too,uid  Etoottfell  tberauptin  lo  joking.  "Idon't 
want  old  Alonw  to  die  brfore  old  ChryKxtom 
Halm,"  h«  laid,  **  Wauh  it  ia  n't  (air  to  Alonio  ' 
that  Chrysoatom  shiiuld  prvucb  tbp  (uueral  MnnoQ. 
Alonzo  dewrm  betlnr  of  tbr  world  than  tluit." 

Wlien  he  later  beard  that  Atunzo  bad  really 
managed  to  convry  bla  sorely  wounded  wn  out  of 
the  town,  Escottexpn-Mcd  yet  mora  KitiifHction. 
**  Poor  Harold,"  aaJd  b.-.  as  if  to  hiraiK-U.  "  It  "a  » 
1on«ly  life  before  him,  wbovver  lives  or  diea.  Ho  'II 
•ee  but  few  friends  in  thf  world  from  henceforth." 
I^it«  in  tlif  afteinooii.  Sum  improved  80  much  that 
the  one  doctor,  who  iit  liist,  in  his  slow  rounds 
aiiion^  ihe  wounded,  liati  come  liere,  assured  Alf 
that  llie  boy  w;ib  in  no  diinger.  "  You  need  »"t 
say  xnvtbing  about  nlietlicr  I  am  myself  or  not,'* 
Biutt  Kscolt.     "  I  know  all  about  it." 

The  luHl  hour  or  two  Kscott  employed,  whi<n 
his  voice  would  let  liim,  in  giving  messoges  and 
directions  to  BiTtlia.  who  bore  up  wonderfully  oil 
this  day  for  one  who  was  in  such  poor  health. 
Me  had  p>od  advice  for  Hertba  herself;  measagea 
f.>r  bis  wif.',  for  Emily,  (or  Harold,  and,  last  of  all. 
one  for  Alonzo.  "Tell  Alonzo,"  he  said,  "be 
sum  to  tell  AJonio  — that  if  be  's  sntisfied  now  — 
un  thinking  over  what  Harold  has  done  —  to  see 
that  this  ia  all   an   infernal   mistake  —  and  that 
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I  've  never  betrayed  him  —  well,  then,  I  doo't,  ■ 
as  I  die,  cire  for  (he  mistake  any  more.  Tell  him 
I  die  bis  friend.  Bertha.  And  teU  him.  too— 
as  mj  dying  declanttion,  that  there  is — ae  I  w^- 
emnly  believe,  do  caase  —  why  he  aboald  not  be 
reconciled  to  his  daughter-in-law.  Tell  him  that 
last  in  secret,  Bertlia,  and  from  me.  Don't  neg- 
lect it.  Ab  (or  me.  Bertha,  my  last  leotnre  is  about 
done.     Class  is  excused ! " 

EscoU  died  very  quietly,  and  he  now  lie*  buried 
in  the  sbudow  of  Mount  Diablo,  The  aettleta 
honor  bis  grave.  Nearly  every  one  in  San  Fran- 
cisco has  by  this  time  forgotten  him. 

But  Sam  lived  to  be  tried,  with  others,  for  con- 
spiracy to  defeat  the  processes  of  the  ooarts.  The 
ingenuous  fellow  was  acquitted.  And  to-day  ba 
is  Ilia  mother's  only  comforL 

There  is  little  more  to  tell.  All  tlwM  araita 
are  so  receut!  What  can  have  happened  uooe? 
Tom  Eldon  was  brought  to  Martinez,  where  ha 
soon  aftcTwnrds  died.  Margaret  wis  with  him  at 
the  last.  He  probably  never  recognized  her  u 
lie  lay  there.  She  and  Alonzo  were  later,  tboogh 
very  imperfectly,  reconciled.  Harold's  bearing 
tliat  day  had  put  him  and  the  past  in  a  new  light 
Lofure  Alonzo'a  mind.  But  what  would  bare 
taken  place  between  them  had  they  ever  met  af- 
terwartis  does  not  appear.  Harold  waited  long 
enough  in  the  State  to  find  that  no  proeecation 
would  be  begun  against  him  for  his  share  in  the 
affair  at  Oakfield  Creek,    Then  be  vanished.    He 
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is  now  tnTeling  sonicwhi^i-v  in  Europe.  He  b 
too  moch  of  a  iiinn,  one  mny  hope,  nut  ftomeliow 
to  OTerUre  tbe  e>liock  of  tliiit  munltroiia  day,  but 
from  California  and  liia  old  friendfi  he  feels  hiin> 
self  banished  an  if  by  the  curao  of  Cain.  There 
u  blood  on  bis  li^mdH,  he  snj-s.  He  bos  no  great 
hold  upon  life  at  pivM-nt.  Ilis  oiilj  comfort  U 
that,  though  lie  will  never  me«t  Mitrgiiret,  nor 
commnnicate  ivitit  her  ugain,  jet  no  di&uivce  and 
no  horror  of  blotid  cun  twjArate  tlient  in  spirit. 
To  be  distant  in  body  i«  for  tbcm  now  and  beoc^ 
forth  to  be  the  nenrut  to  each  other. 

Boscowitz  baa  hiid  a  singular  fortune  siQce  tJut 
day.  He,  of  citirsc,  wus  not  present.  Diit  the 
thing  indirectly  proved  liIs  ruin  also.  In  tlie 
course  of  his  eiTorts  to  defend  Aloiiut  for  the  gn>at 
man's  sh.ire  in  Iho  business,  Boscowitz  whs  embar- 
rassed by  the  fact  that  be  could  tell  no  secrets. 
In  bis  despair,  hi;  began  telling  very  imprudent 
lies  about  tlie  olher  party.  Fur  one  of  them  lie 
w;is  bhut  in  bis  oOice  by  an  angry  relative  of  a  set- 
tler. The  shot  did  not  kill  Boscowitz,  wlio  was 
as  toiigb  a  litile  man  as  we  slionid  have  expected 
to  find  bim  in  sucb  a  case  ;  but  it  indirectly  pro- 
duced a  partial  pitralysis,  which  incsip.-iciiated  bim 
for  bis  business.  Thenceforward,  and  in  cunae- 
quonce  of  this  misfortune,  tbungh  Boecowitz  him- 
self lived,  tlie  "Warrior"  languished,  and  lan- 
guishing died.  In  vain  would  you  nowadays  ask 
the  newsboys  for  it.  They  have  forgotten  its 
very  existence,  and  peihaps  the  disappearance  of 
the  "  Warrior  "  is  the  cause  of  that  beautiful  el«- 
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vation  of  the  tone  of  journalism  wbich,  if  joa  an 
clever  enough,  you  will  doabtleu  obwrre  is  tlw 
cun-vnt  literature  of  San  Francisco. 

In  a  year  alt  recent  things  are  forgotten.  Notb- 
ing,  as  we  all  know,  is  so  dead  and  inacccuible  as 
contemporary  history  after  once  the  newspaper 
thut  contains  it  is  bnrned  ;  and  hence  it  is  abso- 
lutely safe  for  ua  thus  to  narrate  the  recent  fnr< 
tunes  of  Boscowitz  and  the  other*.  You  could 
Icam  nothing  in  San  Francisco,  just  now,  about 
the  poor  crippled  adventurer.  But  his  daughter  - 
hns  come  back  to  him,  nurses  him,  mourns  for 
lier  dead  by  his  side,  innocently  harasses  him  day 
.   and  night,  and  hopes  sometime  to  convert  bim. 

Aloiizo,  too,  is  in  failing  health.  He  sufF«red 
from  a  slight  stroke  of  apoplexy  not  long  afcer 
tliat  day.  and  has  now  retired  from  acUva  life. 
Ilia  loss  is  seriously  felt  hy  many  people,  but  the 
waves  will  find  no  trouble  in  closing  over  bim  as 
he  sinks  from  public  view.  The  bulk  of  his  great 
fortune  is  indeed  safe.  He  has,  however,  recentlj 
Hbaiiduned  all  the  old  Oukfield  Creek  claima,  and, 
fur  that  matter,  all  contentious  and  arabitloua  ud- 
dcrbikiDga.  Others  help  him  to  manage  his  in. 
vcalments,  nhiuli  grow,  year  by  yeiir,  more  conser- 
vativo.  As  for  the  eudowments,  siuce  bis  smi'* 
death  and  the  dethronement  of  Marg:iret,  ATery- 
tliinjr  iileal  has  como  to  seem  to  him  vanity.  II« 
in  pihividh  in  his  lll-heatth ;  he  has  the  airs  of  a 
di»;ippuiuted  man,  is  easily  displeased,  and  is 
anitious  only  to  talk  of  long-past  days.  The  pro- 
posed endowments  tbemselvifs  ha  has  forbiddaa 
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koy  one  i!vcr  to  mention,  lie  b.kt«s  nnd  di'Spifics 
Uwnt.  lie  has  resolved  to  Icftvc  itU  li'u  property 
tohu  grandson. 

He  visita  Margaret  occuioiially  in  tlie  honte  on 
the  biUside.  but  only  in  ordir  tliat  lie  may  tee  the 
ebild.  In  talking  witb  M»rg»ret  herself  he  appears 
quiet,  matter-of-fiict,  oominoiipUoe.  The  old  fierce 
.  bttternt-as  ii  dead.  Ilut  so  14  eTerytbiog  eke  id 
their  relationship.  To  stmng^rs  they  often  seem 
to  be  very  cordial  towards  each  other.  Bat  it  i« 
kll  eordiality  about  matters  that  lie  on  Uie  tar- 
boe.  Alonco  received  Escott's  dying  raeaaage. 
Perhaps  it  helped  to  reconcile  him  with  Iilargaret. 
Nothing,  however,  can  restore  what  she  oooe  sliat- 
tured. 


But  Margaret,  —  she  is  still  the  fnitbfal  mother 
of  her  charming  l>oy,  and  the  mistress  of  the 
house  on  tliu  liilUide.  Her  health  is  poorer  now, 
her  fiice  paltr,  iter  step  not  so  light  People  in 
genend  do  not  know  the  real  cause.  The  trae 
story  of  the  Oakfield  Creek  tragedy  has  never 
before  been  told.  Many  false  impressions  are 
abroMd.  But  Margaret  cares  for  none  of  them. 
Her  child  and  ber  absent  friend  and  the  shadow 
of  the  old  wrongs,  these  are  all  that  she  cares  to 
know  of  life.  Perhaps,  were  it  not  for  the  boy, 
she  would  not  have  the  strength  to  live.  But  he 
is,  iiiileed.  all  that  a  mother  could  winh.  And  to 
him,  iu  ber  turn,  she  seems  the  source  of  all  good, 
the  ideal  of  ideuls,  the  playfellow,  the  teacher,  the 
frieod.     His  amilee,  even  the  gentlest  and  moat 
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fleeting  of  them,  make  her  forget  at  momaBti  all 
the  deeoUtion  that  fill*  the  rest  of  her  worid. 
And  if  he  Uret,  ehe  will  Kinw  daj  teaeh  him  to 
understand  her  heart. 
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